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PREFACE. 


A  FEW  words  will  explain  the  title  and  purpose 
of  these  volumes.  They  are  not  offered  to  the 
public  as  an  Itinerary ;  and  for  the  sake  of  any 
thing  which  they  contain  of  that  kind,  they  would 
not  have  been  published.  But  on  returning  to 
his  native  country,  the  author  felt  a  desire  which 
before  he  had  not  anticipated,  to  offer  to  his  coun- 
trymen some  of  the  thoughts  which  the  Old  World 
had  suggested  to  his  mind  concerning  the  New. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  traveller  to  the  Old 
World  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  surveying 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  character  of  his 
own  country,  which  might  entitle  the  results  of 
his  observation  to  some  regard.  There  are  many 
subjects  of  this  nature,  which  the  spectacle  of  the 
Old  World  will  force  upon  the  most  negligent 
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attention:  such  as  manners,  national  health, 
amusements,  churches  and  church  establishments, 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  the  many  and  *  mdmfeiitdus  questions  in  poli- 
tics which  are  now  agitating  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  press  with  peculiar  weight  upon  our 
own  country.  liirasihe  aietiHo^i^flrst  intention 
to  collect  wad  ei^ptmd  the  scatlerod  hints  on  these 
and  othtr  geaeral  topics  which  he  found  in  his 
journal,  and  to  publfs^  m^^^iii  a  $nlall  volume  of 
essays.    But,  as  observiition  mity  knd  weight  to 

to  %e  sendnweats  ^wtikSrh  it' lEtwakened'^Ire  liks 

« 

thMight  £t,  instead  of  presenting  those  reflections 
and  sentiineals  hn  mLtOmimt  form,  to  embody 
th$m  in  a  general  njarratii^  of  his  tour* , 

the  style  of  address  ^hicli  jnay  boeasibiiaDy 
appear  ift  these  fBge^^.rtktf^  4hi^  m»^^tit>t»n 
for,  and  sent,  partsdi  by  parcel,  to  his  friends  at 
home. 
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C5HAPTER  I. 

Pauage  across  the  Atlantic — The  Old  World — Liverpool-^ 
Ma$iMers  of  Servants — Stage  Coaches — Chester — Eaton 
HaU — North  Wales — Conway — Menai  Bridge — Caemartim 
— Uanberis — Scenery  qf  Wales — General  remarks. 

June  24,  1833.  Only  sixteen  days  from  New 
York ;  and  we  are  entering  St.  George's  Channel. 
A  gentle  west  wind  took  us  up  as  we  left  the  har- 
bour of  New  York,  and  has  borne  us  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic  without  once  frowning 
upon  us,  or  once  deserting  us,  (but  for  twenty 
hours,)  and  all  this,  with  less  motion  of  the  ship 
than  I  hare  more  than  once  experienced  in 
passing  through  Long  Island  Sound.  I  have 
been  frequently  reminded  of  the  phrase  which 
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seamen  often  apply  to  it — ''the  great  pond;" 
but  I  do  not  relish  that  familiarity  with  the 
mighty  element.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  yet 
true  to  the  landsman's  feeling  about  the  sea; 
and  it  seen^s  to  me  £Ms  if  I  had  pas^ed  over  some 
mysterious  realm  of  undefined  extent  and  un- 
known peril.  Nor  yet  for  the  landsman's  feel- 
ing do  I  propose  to  take  any  shame  to  myself: 
in  truth  I  would  not  lose  it.  Well  do  I  re- 
member how — often  and  often  in  my  boyhood—- 
I. used  to  put  my  ear  to  the  conch  shell,  the 
only  object  I  had  then  seen  from  the  oeeati 
shore,  and  imagined — nay,  I  believed,  that  I 
heard  the  sound  of  iti  eternal  winds  and  waves 
yet  lingering  in  that  myBterkws  alieU.  I  do.  not 
believe  that  aay  thing  in  this  world,  cata  evev 
give  me  a  more  awful  feeling  of  the  aubliiM  HbatM. 
did  that  soujad.  Axii  the  idea  that  I  shenki  yet 
traverse  that  ''  world  of  waters"  firarat  which  it 
came,  involved  something  fearful,  if.  aot  in^pos* 
sible,  as  would  now  the  iNroject  of  a  passage  te  a 
distent  planet. 

In  this  aU-knowing,  un^wonderii^,  maitterHKf* 
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fact  age,  men  cross  the  ocean,  I  believe,  with 
as  much  indifference  as  they  pull  on  their  boots 
for  a  dkf^  journey.  But  not  so,  I  confess,  have 
I  crossed  it,  nor  would  I.  A  sense,  as  of  some 
unftfhdmable  mystery,  has  haunted  me  from  day 
today. 

"  And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne/* 

is  a  fine  line  of  Montgomery's,  and  conveys 
something-  of  the  vague  and  vast,  in  idea^  which 
ntttundl J*  eomes  over  one,  in  such  circumstances, 
mM  a  strange  thing  is  it,  to  step  from  the 
'^  sane  and  firm*set  earth"  to  the  unstable  ele- 
Hieut^Mio  ieel  that  divorce  from  all  former  pos- 
asBiic^i  and  fioniliar  objects,  from  the  fields 
and  it1m  moantains-  and  the  solid  world — to  be 
bcMSte  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on,  on,  day 
after  day,  day  after  day,  and  to  reach  no  shore 
-**to  'hear,  sight  after  night,  rushing  by  one's 
veBjripilloiv,  tihe  deep,  dark,  fathomless  i^ ! 

And  'jet  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  things 
too  in  a  life  at  sea,  and  on  board  of  one  of  these 
nttgnifieeat  pad&eis.    Reality  and  romance  react 
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Wie  ^lia^e'  h&m  sdlitig  ttp^    tbe^^^lfWAc  f^ 

beitndlesd  obea^i  naituraily  asigd<^iaft«d  ti^iiiP<pcnie 

but*  ifl^s  of  diffitsuity  aid  ^cfang^    And  ^ 

Wfe  i6  a  mlo6nf"moth  dpltadid  ibitM  ^lis^^ 

work   and   whole   finWhing  ■  tbilt   ttfly  ^tiyate 

apartment  perhaps  ia  oar  native  lankl ;  i^iteaw 

a  luxurious  table  and  atHMtiv^'  ^^m«aUi^Mm^ 

upon  that  tremendous   ek»i5ettt,ioneTWttvef><rf 

which,  could  it  put^forth  ife  ip^titer^'wouldldafifi 

iis  in  pieces,  aris  groups  of  p€!bple>  easy  trndrrinft 

concerned — some  are  readingv^soittMicoilve^tfUiig^ 

some  singing,  some  engaged-  in  "^atHilideinQniitso^ 

sports*  and  games:  at  night  ail  riEftircfntov^tfleir 

cHatttbers  in  this  floating  palace ;  .ia4h%  i^anBiiig 

they  meet,  and  greet  one  aaother  at  thfe  li»4alft 

fasi  table,  fes  if  it  were  a  la^rge  part:^ianh»imi|; 

in  thi  country.  ''^•^*    ^' * 

'The  grandeur  of  the  otte^n  on  «fut«'a*k>g<it«i»^ 

out  of  *ght  of  land,  Vetoed'  1^  :^  fdnftthing 

greater  than  I  had  felf  bfeferei^tteiwteil«j«cii>db 


af<|1lil4'bQw4jie0&';^i^Wluif  aompared^m  kok^ 
ing^oftxtlrcan^ithe  ««bfNre,Jike^xAbrmBg  in  on^ 
emupiiltlimiA^f^  m%.o{:mnAr.  the  eternity  pmt 
hkeI  ItoAcoii|€).  Yet  I  defy  mybody,  Bot  tl^o« 
rcmgU;^  Mcii$t()ttietdsto  tbe.eeia^  to  feel  much  of 
elm  gnffideui*  aft^  thought,  imagination,  feeli^, 
maastAm^  ibsKte  lme«  rock^ed  iolo  that  injde*- 
Mrribbhle  ristote  o£  efituni^  disquiet,  discomfort, 
ttids  ^meHness  -whiefa  .  the  ^ea  often  produces. 
No^jlUimerlAokr^  Jrom  some  headland,  or  out 
fiNuuljoaoim  t  (|«iet  nook  of  the  ihst^aaoh<»red 
4|artiik,'r4o 'ieali  tiie  ^?^  or    to  enjoy,  the 

lOBtancejof  ;tbe  sea. 

«iiIj«roxidertihat  nobody  has  talked,  or  written, 
lOffiflnngi  or  satirized,  about  4hi6  horrible  discpm- 
&stiQif  ^aifieaToyage.  It  is  said  that  Cato  re- 
pentedrrcmly  of  three  things  during  his  life — 
''to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by 
taadyiloiliave  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have 
^Idivftrt secret  tOr  his  wi&."  I  will  not  disoufts 
llie'  oth^f  p^nts  witfar  the  old  < stoic,  but  with 
the  first  I  certamly  have  the  most  perfect  sym- 
pathy.'  It  is  not  i^a^'siekness ;  I  hare  had  none 
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of H':  but  it  »  1^  mkm$»  of-^jt^Bm^ irhiekhfts 
never f  that  i  toow,  been  desonbed.  i  lt.iBi:$, 
trtmendoitB  ednui,  a  eom^lete  inapiilttde  bfHJsii 
oAjoyineiit^  a  total  inability  to  be  pleased  rriih 
Bsny  thing.  Nothing  is  agreeaUe^^^ndithiMr  eatio); 
nor  drinking,  nor  walkong  nor  teUong,  nor.tead^ 
ing  nor  writing ;  nor  even :  is  goais , to.  ^Ustsfism 
agrieeable  process,  and  Trakivg  is  fasipct^viie^, 
I  am  speaking  of  my  own  espenenee^-it^  JAiimei 
and  others  find  a  happier  fortuinel  upomrtheiiQeft; 
birt^  I  beUere  that  it  is  the  ezpeiaenee  ixijtkak^ 
not  much  less  unhappy  than  the  n)Skit>«iis»tahle 
yiotims  of  sea-sickness.  nu 

June  26.  We  are  sailing  slowly  up  St.  Geojfge's 
Channel.  It  really. almost  requires  an  ^adtoOf 
faith^  to  feel  that  in  sixteen  days  we  have  rtachad 
the  Old  World ;  that  yonder  is  the  coastxift  Jx»* 
land,  and  there,  on  the  right,  lia  Snowdon .  m 
Wales*  As  we  move  on  silently^  borne  akng 
by  an  inrisible  power,  it  seems  aa  if  thitf  were.ta 
speetre  ship;  and  the.  surrounding*  objebts^-n 
dream.  The  stillness  and  myefecary  of  expeic^lt^ 
tion  come  over  one's  mind  like  a  speil-^for  thi». 
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indeed,  is'tke  mighty  gatenrmy  t0  tioie  Old  Worlds 
and  tk^  misty  ouptain  before  us  is  nbout  to  bar^t 
tttfimdefty  and  to  torn  tke  Yisiom  «f  «  whole  p«e» 
vioss  lifer  IntO'  resdity!  if  I  were  approaohuig 
tkexeoflnfe  of  KattOftehatka,  or  New  H4>tlfiild^  it 
i^wld  be  a  ^diEflereilt  thsng ;  it  would  beeompar 
itttird^  »  domttioflL-place  ocourrence ;  but  h«re  is 
flm  "iNVth^fSace  of  my  haiguage,  of  my  miiMffi 
murtane^-^the'  'world  where  my  thoughlts  hmvt 
liiedy'Hilny  ^tbeF^amd — and  yet  ttrcmge  and 
flfjniteiioiue  M*  if  it  were*  the  land  of  i^ome  pre« 

The  Old  World ! — ^my  childhood'i  dream— «iy 
b(i]iioo<yft' wonder — my  youth's  study'-^I  have 
lead'of  the  wars  of  grim  old  kings  and  baorons, 
a»4f  they  were  the  ware  of  titans  aid  giants-^ 
btm  nb^it  hi  reality ;  for  I  see  the  very  soil  they 
trod.  •  They  eeme  again  orer  those  hills  and 
flBOttntains-^they  fight  agam*<^they  bleed,  they 
die,^  they  tanish  from  the  earth.  Yet  other 
erowds  come*-*4he  struggling  generations  pass 
hefine'me;  aoid  antiquity  is  a  presence  and  a 
power.    It  has  a^'  local  habitation."   Its  clouded 
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^bernacle  is,  peopled  with  life.  .  Who  says  that 
the  earth  is  cold  .i^d  (}ea4?  It  j^,wntft^||.  all 
over — its  whole  broad  surface*  ey^ty  gravelled 
gaih,  every  wave  of  oc^an — with,  the  story  of 
huinan  affections.  Warm,  efiger  lifer-^e  l],fe  qf 
breathing  generatioi;Sy  is  folded  \n  hf^  ^Is^/ 
bosom,  and  sleeps  there,  but  is  not  dead !  Qh 
world!  world !  ,wl^t  hast  thou  beep  through  tl^e 
long  ages^  that  have  gme  before  ns?  i^iy,  what 
baciit  thou  been  ?  In  this  vast  domain  of  9ld  time 
before  me,  every  human  heart  Yx^b  been  a  world 
of  living  affections.  Every  soul  that  haa  liy^ 
has  taken  the  experience  of  life ;  new  and  firesh, 
singly  and  alone,  as  if  no  other  had  eve^ .  felt,  ^t. 
Not  in  palaces  only,  but  in  the  cottage,  has, the 
whole  mighty  problem  of  this  wonderful  hun^i- 
nity  been  wrought  out.  Sighings,  and  tei^s^  and 
rejoicings,  birth-day  gladness,  and  bridal  joy, 
and  douding  griefs,  and  death,  have  bee^  in 
every  dwelling.  Gay  thropgs  of  youth.. have 
entered  in,  and  funereal  trains  have  come  forth, 
at  every  door.  ThroiJ^h  millions  of  hearts  op 
these  very  shores,  has  swept  the  whole  m^hty 
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procemoii  of  human  passions'.  How  has  it  al- 
raadylengthenefd  out  almost  to  eternity,  the  brief 
expanse  of  time ! 

Liyerpool',  June  26.  On  approaching  the 
lii^'her  latitudes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
^idgs  tliat  drew  my  attention,  was  the  extreme 
'sDorfness  of  the  nights.  Tt  is  not  quite  two  hours 
m)itf*the  end  of  the  evening  twilight  to  the  first 
aawnf  of  the  morning.  The  sun  sets,  t  think,  at 
about  l^alf-pasi  eight  o*clock^  and  rises  at  half- 
past' tliree  in  the  morning.  A  gentleman  on 
Do^utf  "saict  that  he  had  read  in  England,  by 
tin^nt,'  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  without 
oifficuUy. 

In 'sailing  up  the  Mersey,  I  was  struck  with 
tne  aspect  of  the  fields  on  the  bank,  particularly 
with  the  various  shades  of  green.  Most  of  tliem 
were  lighter  and  brighter  than  are  usually  seen 
in  America ;  the  deep  green  of  our  fields  I  could 
hardly  find— which,  to  be  sure,  I  think  nothing 
could  replace.  But  this  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
^anks  or  the  Mersey.  If  it  is  common  in  Eng- 
WS,  I  shall  conclude  that  the  incessant  rains,  of 

b3 
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-vAAdk  erne  is  now  dropf»hi^'  frem  the  witthig 
clouds,  harre  produced  one  ^ffetit  upon  £iiglkrk 
scenery,  which  I  have  never  heard  say  l^ifig  of 
in  the  books  of  travels.  .  ^  ►  • 

The  next  thing  to  attract  the  attefition  tXthk 
stranger  in  ascending  the  Mersey,' is^^the  gidry 
of  Liverpool — its  docks.  They  wall  up  the  i«iv«r 
on  the  Liverpool  side,  with  a  solid  mass  of* 
masonry  (hammered  freestone)  thirty,  forty,  tout, 
in  some  places,  fifty  feet  from  the  foundation; 
The  wall  at  top  appears  almost  wide  enoogh  for 
a  carriage  way.  The  basins  within  are  'filled  witb 
ships,  whose  tangled  masts  and  yards  gird  the 
town  on  that  side  with  a  mimic  forest.  ( 

The  bells  have  rung  three  chimes  to-day^  in 
compliment  to  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
coming  to  the  throne.  In  our  country,  it  woiilld 
have  been  the  discharge  of  cannon.  But  I  prefer 
the  merry  bells.  What  a  singular  langm^e  of 
rejoicing  is  the  thunder  of  those  death-dealing 
engines!  I  suppose  it  is  the  noise  that  recom- 
mends this  method ;  just  as  a  barbarian  king  gets 
a  great  drum,  or  gong,  to  make  a  great  nMe, 
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b^Md^e  he  knows  of.  im>  other  way  x>f  testifj^ig, 
jeljFit  Horfr  muoh  ^Uev.  would  it  l>e,  on  a  birtfai- 
dqr  jWAtmrenaiyy  to  hay^  a  band  of  musicians 
paM  through  the  streets  and  in  the  public. places, 
pteyitig  apjpi^o^riate'  airs>  martial  or  patri<^ie ! 

/-SThd  thing-  I  adoiial^  most  in  Xaverpool  waf 
the/new  eemetery,  mit\k  the  chapel  for  the  burial 
flerviaeui-  It  was  foiteerly  a  quarry  of  freeatcwe; 
vadarnm-  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  I 
dmald'  thiatk,  in>  thai  it  is  quite  retired  and  se* 
elodedt  though  streets  and  houses  are  areupd  it. 
11ie//clia|Ml  is  on  the  elevated  ground  at  the 
estraticei  level  with  the  street ;  and  not  £sr  dis- 
tant, is  the  house  occupied  by  the  ofiiciatiag 
ckrgymaii,  who  enjoys  a  handsome  salary  ff0m 
the  board  of  aldermen. 

flOia  bidck  of  which  the  town  is  mostly  built,  is 
of«ithe  liglieiBt  description,  resembling  what  we 
call  *fire,}Hdck,  and  is  besides  so  begrimed  with 
smoker  driat  the  town  presents  a  very  dingy  and 
disBMil  appearMioe. 

-iQne  afi  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  Ame- 
-stKBUfer  as  he  lands  on  the  shores  of  the 
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]^givi$9  UrcW'  thQ^  <dcisse8  of  iliQ.p^^e.wlMae 

fj^i^^^r^)  pfopHotaiB  and  job^era  0f :  <»iadmii 

jTr:fr:<M;K^  1^€iie,iii  a}M>rt^  &e  breath  o|  ipvhoe^  'life 
i»  iu  the  eiviUty:  of  their  mii«3aer». ;  lit  is  u^s^^nmg 
bond  (^  eiisU  bejba^iour  d^obtlest,  tiUb  iifieesiitji 
of^ettiagia  jiivdyjiood,  and  eq>aci8U7  iniocnuB** 
ti^fi  where  a  livelihood  is  hard  to  come;  by ;  and 
it  may  oauae.  civility  to  degenerate  into  iseivfltity : 
still  w^e>itOQt  to  be  wished  that  Bfrnitth^ng  loi 
the  fwmner^  at  least  could  be  learned  .iitiimm 
country  ?  Not  that  any  class  among  us  shofldib 
entertain  a  sense  of  its  relation  to  any  oAiair  dan 
that  would  he  degrading  to  it ;  the  very  esmiamxft 
There  is  nothing  that  is  more  incompatiUe  with 
a  just  self-respect,  than  the  manners  of  a  ch«rl« 
No  man  really  respects  himself  who  is  guilty  af 
discourtesy  to  others.  The  waiter  who  brings  me 
my  dinner,  and  stands  behmd  my  chair  whHe  I 
eat  it,  very  commonly  shows  in  his  frank  and 
easy  bearing,  as  much  self-respect  as  I  myself 


"f^  "Kl^tatSd  '^Aik^*€6Am§B?  ' '  ^ 


i^ad*io^l^t^ime  B^aeM"  ek  tbe  best  with  htt6, 

ASet^SB^^,  ad  tf  he  did  not- ca^  ^hef^er  yem  %st 
tterc^w^at^anjwii^e  at  adl.  B<ytih  the  doiich* 
Htm  imd  <tbi  irailer  »re  looking  to  you^  for  a 
gtatmtyv  it'^  tptie,  in  pa^fment  for  their  atteir- 
liaas«  v^Btil^it'  is  a  fair  compact;  and  degradifi^ 
to^nbidier*  ptartj.  And  for  my  part,  I  am '  as 
wilUng-to-pay  for  civility  as  for  my  dinner;  One 
nsfmlfllilike  to  buy  not  only  his  dinner,  but-  some  | 
itaflDttable  chance  of  digesting  it;  and  that  is  hard 
Uk4o  when  oiie  has  to  digest  slovenlintos,  negli- 
genee^siidJll  manners  besides. 

CSfiBSTBR,  Jiily  2.  It  ia  so  cold  to-day,  that  I 
haveriilden  with  a  surtout  and  Indian^rubber  « 
great. ccfBt  oncer  it,  and  have  been  scarcely  com- 
fortable. To  be  sure,  it  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
coach — the  only  side,  for  my  part,  that  I  ever 
wish  to  see.  The  hand  of  prescription  is  heavy 
upon  many  things  in  England,  small  as  well  as 
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great;  tke^  do  here  aft  their  ^diefs  did>  in.far 
morerefirpects  than*  we  do.  At  leaat  this  is  ith^ 
oalf  HB»i(m  i  cm  see,  whj  they  build  in  the 
eenti^*  of  the  coaoh  a  small,  c^nfiaedy  darik  hiaac, 
with  the  'cilrtatns*  obstinately  fintened  dewn, 
and  cushioned  indeed,  so  that  they  ane  never 
rolled  up  even  in  the  hottest  day  of  sonulaer'; 
and  in  addition  to  this  iBconremenee,  the  only 
chance  of  Seeing  the  country  is  a  loophole^  view 
through  the  window. 

There  are  few  sensations  more  agreeaUe-^ 
believe  I  am  nearly  repeating  Johnson^^than 
those  with  which  one  sets  off  on  an  excursion  of 
a  fine  morning,  seated  on  the  top  of  an  Ei^lish 
stage  coach;  the  horses  clothed  in  plated  harness, 
burnished  to  the  brightness  of  gold;  the« guard, 
seated  on  the  back  part  of  the  coaeh,  taking,  all 
care  of  baggs^e  off  your  hands,  and  at  the  same 
tane  regaling  your  ears  with  a  lively  strain  of 


.  <*  Tbe  sides  of  an  Ameriean  stage  coach  ave  fanusKed  witk 
leather  curtains,  which  in  fine  weather  are  rolled  up,  ad- 
mitting light  and  air,  and  of  a  prospect  in  all  directions. — 
Ewo.  En.  •  • 
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mittie  <&4m  hSm  bagle ;  and  the  eoaolimn>— ^rBijr 
lie  degerred  ar  separate  pangraplL  No  mortal 
ekarioteer  eter  gave  one  sudi  a  sense  of  -ifeettntjri 
-«-«iieh  •»  well-fed,  well-dressed,  respeetaUo* 
lookiDg  person  is-  he,  as  he  steps  &rth^  amid 
attendaot  lackeys  and  horse-boys,  in  bis  drah^ 
breeehtt^,  -white-topped  boots,  and  with  the  long 
and  giraceftil  whip  dn  his  gloved  hand-^but  above 
al),'a  person  of  such  corporeal  weight  and  smb-" 
stance,  of  such  a  masnye  and  compact  frame, 
that  as  •  he  tajtes  his  seat  on  the  coach  box,  you 
fancy  him  eaying  to  all  obstacles  and  dangers, 

"  Come  on,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

dhester  is  an  ancient  city,  with  marks  of  an- 
tiquity in  eveiy  structure  and  stone.  Tlie  streets 
are  diannelled  out  of  the  freestone  foundation 
rdek.  This  makes  the  basement  story,  which  is 
mostly  used  for  shops.  The  first  story  above  this 
retreats  back  from  the  street,  leaving  a  planked 
sidewalk,  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  while  the 
second  story  again  comes  forward  to  the  line  of 
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the  street,  tKug  makUig  a  boV^r^d  #a1k  over  the 
whoU  citf.  These  recesses'  or  'piatzas'  are  full, 
everywhere, '  of  qiiefer-looking  litde  booths,  tit 
shops,  not  bigger  thah  a  nutshell.  The  city  itself 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  for  "**  hide  and  go  seek,'' 
or  isomething  worse — ^fiill  of  comeni  atid  craniiie^, 
of  a  most  suspicious  appearance — ^fuU  of  iiarr6# 
passages  and  blind  alleys,  leadlng^  away  int6 
diirkness  ahd  obscurity.  .  t  .  .  \i    uv^.J 

A  ftne  Walk  on  the  walls  that  siirfotinil  Hie 
old  city.  I  went  to  the  tower  on  the  wall,  from 
which  it  is  said  that  Charles  I.  beheld  *  the  rbiA 
of  his  army  on  Rowton  Moor.  I  ascended  tli6&4 
steps,  which  I  imagined  he  went  up  that  day, 
with  eager  and  anxious  hope,  and  which  h^  citili^ 
down,  doubtless  disappointed,  dispirited,  and 
foreboding  evil ;  for  this  was  a  dark  hour  in  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  monarch's  fortunes. 
But  how  inconceivable  it  is,  that  a  man,  with 
his  blood  not  frozen  in  his  veins,  could  stand 
upon  a  wall  and  see  his  own  battle  fbtight  but, 
beneath  his  very  eye — himself  an  idle  spectaioi^!* 

I  am  not  conversant  with  antiquities,  but  there 


^^l|i^l^^^ifL{f)^s  vijciml^^  in  1821.   .J|;bqw,^^^^ 

"^rt^9^M*^?^f  9*"  W;e»tpiwtpr>,«rouiMJ9r  ^ 
Eaton  Hall,  raised  on  a  .pUtform  of,  Q|^i;il;iUtt 
U^(^^^^ppp(if^,^(^^  of  the  palace9  oC  Tibe?Jni^  at 
Q/ff(p  v?Qr  %q  Tfestward  did  the  wfng  of,  t|ij^ 
%(9^  t  ^f^^  ptrfstcb.  This  altar  might  lam^ 
^f^  f^i^tfifxA  t^  the  god.Teniiimi^;  b^t  ijb  i? 
ifl^e^pi  to  the  njrmphd  and  fountainsr-^for  thus 
rifps  the  jjfaaci^iption  :-^  .  i    . . 


».•• 


Nymphis 
»H  Mm  'M'  et 

Fontibufl 

Leg.  XX. 

V.  V. 
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.  J,  ffhaU  notfTup^er^ake  c^y  minute  desc^riptiofi 
oi^,t}fif.  estate  ai]y4  fieat.of:  the,  Marquis  of  Westr 
Q^tf^,!    Biif  cq^w?ei??^,Qf.»  sort  of  tp^PFjiship  of 
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fttoA  Ahetn  or  twenty  mileg  in  dreamfsveim, 
under  the  most  perfeet  eiiltiY»tkm,  and  Wd  out 
tti  tlie  beanttfiil  style  of  English  Miintry-gro«MMbi 
— ^hmad  lawns  intersected  by  smoodi' roads- aimI 
^ranrelled  walks,  with  noble  chtnips,  and  winding 
belts,  and  majestic  avenues  of  trees  in  evtevy 
direction — ^the  gardens  and  omanMntal  groands 
alone  emj^loying  ^ixty  or  seventy  tnem  the  yestr 
rMnd ;  conceive  of  an  immense  Gotbie  buildiiig 
of  hammered  freestone  in  the  centre  of  this 
domain,  spreading  four  hundred  and  twenty^fivie 
ftet^^about  twenty^siit  rods — in  iront;  tenterthis 
building  and  survey  the  magnifiisent  aponrtmcats^ 
s^^me  of  them  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty-*iv«  feet 
in  height,  with  gilded  ceilings  and  painted  win^ 
dowB,  and  filled  with  gorgeous  furniture  of  every 
description;  visit  the  chapel,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  small  congregation,  and  where 
daily  prayers  are  said,  during  the  residence  at 
the  fitmily;  go  to  the  stables  and  outhouses — 
a  liitle  village  by  themselves;  and  then  pass 
through  the  garden,  filled  with  hothouses  and 
conservatories,  enriched  with  rare  plants,  blooms 


ing  iriik  flowers,  imA  laden  with  fruits  CMugJk 
to  mffly  ft  TtUlftge;  add  then  take  into  tli^ 
aoooiimt,  that  iliis  ia  bat  one  of  ti^e  aeate  ctf  ils 
waalthjr  owner,,  and  yoa  xnay  hava  aoaie  idaa  of 
the  pvinoely.  -  state  ^  tine  Mar^s  of  Waa^ 
sunster^. 

•  Firaan  AeraMinent  thai  yo^  s^t  you?  lootoli 
doa-  magaifioenti!  doiaaiB,  erc^  tUv^  reminds 
jaoL  that  yon  hare  eoaaa  within  ihe  Ai^  cmh 
of rwealth and  taste,  el^ancoand  lii^ary^  Yoa 
ent^^'  by  a  pietfcy  Gothic  lodge*  tnw  Of:  tibree 
miles  fisQsa  the  cftsUe.  Yon  are  home  on,  uf^ 
a-taMotfaand  whiding  road,  with  not  one  pebUe 
to  jaff  yonr  earriage  wheel :  the  edge  of  it  aa 
aeenrately  defined  by  the  bordering,  snioothr 
sh»ren'.  greensward,  as  if  the  thing  were  dene 
with  scissors ;  a  fine  belt  of  trees  aceompanyii^ 
it  on  either  side,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  only  inte^npted  here  aktd  there, 
to  open  to  you  the  view  of  an  almost  boundless 
bnm,  ooTered  with  herds  of  eattle  and  deer. 
When  I  was  going  through  the  garden,  the 
immense  quantity  of  fruit  led  me  to  ask  the 
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giodeimir/who  accoBBpanlcd;  m^^  urirat  msMi^doiiB 
with  it;  ''for/'I  sttid,'  ^y6u  caimot  pooribl]; 
dit  it  »l  the  bastln;  db  you  sel^  it^  tiie&r  ISst 
iiktxv  driew  lusiself  i^;  and  wnd,  ^  ^^  Oil  ;no^  ^airv 
nothing  is  sold  from  -this  j^fdm/'"  -^^Wdtt, 
thetf/'  I  smd^  '^  what ifi  ^oufe  wltii,  it  ?'  */*  JBB  is 
smt  in  prcjsents  tomj^nlorS's'^'tandiitsy"  w»$;'thi^ 
f 0ply .  A  Yery  pMasaai ^ tMkjt ^ * dtojoibtlBSS^ ifoT! tai^ 
l<i«d  to  make  hiinseK:agTeeablb'<te'TkHi  iteBantt! 
There  must  be  semednngrgodd  and  grat^fiil  inia 
vblotioD  that  leads  to  acts  of  kiiidntes  like  nMa* 
And  the  cot^responding  defereboe  4nid ;  gsatiludct 
oif4;he  tenantry  may  doubtless,  in  a  dcctain  statep 
jsf  society,  have  their  uses,  and  pvoprietite/'and 
beauties.  But  is  tiiere  no  danger  of  <  ewTviMiy  on 
the^  oi»i  kmd,  or  of  tyranny  on  .tfae>  x»th^».  ?'  <  >  And 
do  not  fixed  conditions  like  tSieeeof  loitl  and 
teiMat  necessarily  tend  to  pi^r^nt^:  in  the  lower 
Classes,  the^air  expansion  of  elmrauter?  lAxati' 
tainly  do  not  believe  in<the  €fifpedicticy  ef  snob  jb 
state  of  social  relations;  and  yet,  when/ 1  .have 
seen  those  in-  our  coQntry<^^they  are  not  the 
many^^whom  fee  HmpleBXLd  freedom  have  taught 


Ir.lia^Re/:]tfaauglEb  \t\haA  1>M»>  Ijbtti^r  for  Ibem  lir 

mm  >c»31  ildt  i-esierantojaijrrAi^^iiAgii^^  Ijten^iel 
tiie^/iiSvereiicea^asqMs.o£.>WeMnB  «  :  ir 

^t  BkKGoi£,ji  Jki^^  3^  '>l8a8.t :  Oi^  jibe   «oa(jki.ti) 
Bditig^nr/  aresfioijitw^IlrAdn^'^t'  Asmj^s^  not  rvefi 

ta)flDBeoteaidrklibl]e;;:fQr  :u^liieM3(i  bvdit  i«^itU[QN>€ 
t»fi  bfkteeiz^ fliet  Btxeets  xiarrov ;  scaiioriy^aiij^ 
sfiUwaULfc  ;^^d>bolisbs  mostly  ssiuiill,  didgjricbkribk 
bfaildoigf . ; '  aadrj^^^eT^iiry  now  -and.  tbeii^) i^  itecA 
aOBte  oiBgHifaur,  {HCjfeareflque^oiAaii^  .bQiiae,rilirdtk 
jtefi^irailsMeoTeied  witb  Wy  or-  viaea,  .atid  >9ei(li 
sfarvbri^  vT»»eb,  &e.,  about  the  dooti  andtkitiA^ 
imido^fiHtT^rodediniDg  features  in  tb^^aoeiiei^vaiidi 
kidiaitioii&  of  Jtbat  diyersitjr  of  proyiaions  ibr  the 
gtalnioaibiii  of ^  taste^  which  ia  so  mutduniMNl 
stijklng?m::itba  Old  World  than  in  .ours,  aodoj 
teale»;tci9  thai  rise^  aborie  pfaytieal  wants*. 
^vBUtf  Chmivay  .is  re«dly  worth .  seeing.  It  is .  an 
eU  wadled-rltowiir^tb^  wall  <  still  fi^nding^  wMi^ 
tk^iokj^wat  robliiidariiow^ra  in  tery  goiodypea^ 
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servatioD.  The  castle  of  Edward  L,  in  rains, 
flanked  by  four  immense  round  towers,  is  a  sub- 
lime object.  This  casUe,  which  also  ^*  frowns 
o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood,"  brought  to 
mind  Gni^s  ode,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  anetent 
Welsh  harpers  are  represented  as  hurling  down 
anathemas  upon  the  '^  ruthless  king."  Time  has 
executed  the  anathema  upon  the  building  itself^ 
for  the  grass  is  growing  upon  the  tops  of  the 
towers. 

The  Menai  Bbidge.  Who  could  ever  faaye 
thought  of  calling  a  bridge  sublime?  And  yet 
that  is  actually  ihe  impression  made  by  the* 
Menai  Bridge.  It  is  very  differeat,  to  be  -^re, 
from  the  sublimity  of  castles  or  cathcdrafk;>>it 
nerer,  periiaps,  can  have  the  sublime  of  assoda^ 
tion — a  battle,  indeed,  might  give  it;f  b«t  this 
structure  has  a  grandeur  of  its  own.  It  bestrides 
an  arm  of  the  sea — connecting  Anglesea  with  the 
main  land.  It  is  a  hundred  feet  from  the  water. 
The  part  suspended  is  560  feet  in  length.  The 
arches  and  towers  are  masses  of  masonry  as 
stupendous  as  the  Roman  aqueducts. 


The  9ole  inateml  of  the  part  suspeodc^  i$ 
iron.  As  I  approached  it— it. was  tpirajrda  eTen^ 
ingr^I  could  see  nothiog  but  then  towjera.  And 
when  you  diatingaiih  tbe.£y&e  delicate  tracery  of 
the  iron  iishains  aod  sapporter^^  k  iieei|i&  an  if,  it 
^rare  nothing  but  gan^  .or  cobweh^  ooviparcd 
with  die  mighty  masses  of  masonry  w  ^hich  it 
rolls.  The  irehieles  travelling  over  it  look  as  if 
tkey  were  suspended  in  the  air.  I  went  downoL  1^.. 
tlie  shore  below,  and  as  I  looked  up,  it  seemed 
to  ^oan  a  whole  third  part  of  the  h^yeins.  ,A 
celebrated  lad]r,^  since  dead,  in  sp^^ing  of  this 
stiqienidoua  work,  said  that  she  first,  saw  it  from 
the  Isle,  of  Ang^ea»  so  that  it  wai^  relieved 
against  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ncorth  Wales; 
a«lahe.added{  x^,9^  stmin  of  eloqueii^t  .a^d  poc^ti- 
caliieomparisou  familiar  to  her,  that  '^  SoQtvtdpii 
asemed  to  her  a  fit  haok-ground  for  the.Meniu 
Bridge." 

J«%f  4.  To-day  I  made  an  e^curyion  dowu  tQ 
Gaemanroo,  through  the  pass  of  Uanberis^  to 

•Mrs.  Hemans. 
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Capel  Curig  (Kenig)  and  baek  again  to  Ban- 
gor, and  on  to  Holyhead. 

At  Caemary<m  is  another  old  castle  of  Edwaid 
I.  in  rains:  the  town  too,  like  C€naway»  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  towers.  The.waUs  of 
th6  castle  are  very  thick,  in  some  places  ten  fteC. 
I  should  judge  the  space  enclosed  nrast  be  1S00 
by  150  feet.  There  are  several  hnge  towers,  oae 
of  which  I  ascended  to  the  top :  the  stone  stvps 
much  worn.  It  consisted  of  two  walls,  wiA 
narrow,  dark  passages  all  around  betwem  them. 
On  the  inner  wall,  abutments  on  whi^  the 
beams  and  floors  of  the  successive  stories  were 
supported,  were  evident :  and  also  the  fireplaiees. 
An  anteroom  to  one  of  these  central  apartments, 
(about  twelve  by  seven  feet,)  was  pointed  out  as 
the  birth-place  of  Edward's  son,  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  was  thus,  as  history  says,  and 
Welsh  tradition  still  holds,  that  Edward  I. 
claimed  the  promise  which  he  had  obtained  of 
these  intractable  mountaineers,  that  they  would 
submit  to  a  native-bom  prince. 
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\Bm  19!  iiHteei  aplMB  in  which  to  muse  and 
moralize.  Who  can  look  npon  the  Jmmblesthearth- 
9^ome  of  a  raiiious  and  ctesevted  cottage,  such  as  I 
In^e  8om«tknee  seen,  eren^in  our  own  country 
^-HHiP  only  ruins^-^witihiout  reading  on  it  a  whole 
UitcHPj  of  honum  afiectiomB?  llie  hearthstone 
IMms  everjrwliere  like  a  tablet  of  the  heart. 
Bi^  kere  kings  and  nobles  hare  come,  with  the 
tramp  of  kotties,  and  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
tihe- ringing  of  armour.  Here  proud  men  have 
Ud  defiaaoe,  and  brave  men  have  died.  Here 
Mr  women  have  mingled  in  feast  and  song,  or 
started  and  turned  pale,  at  the  summons  of  the 
besieger's  horn.  And  now  all  is  silent  and  de- 
sdale.  Grrass  overgrows  the  court-yard,  and 
wavies  from  the  tops  of  the  walls  and  towers. 
The  birds  build  nests  m  these  turrets,  and  chirp 
about  them  as  if  they  were  grand  old  places  for 
aseiaries ;  and  the  visitor  comes,  not  to  feast,  but 
to  meditate.  What  different  scenes  have  passed 
herel  what  thoughts  have  been  revolved  around 
these  lonely,  deserted,  and  scarce  discerned  fire- 
indes !  what  affections  have  here  kindled  and 
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glowed,  and  withered,  and  faded  away!  what 
footsteps  have  been  upon  these  rough  stairs! 
Enough !  they  hare  been  the  footsteps  of  men  I 
Light  and  joyous  hearts  had  they  borne,  though 
they  had  not  been  the  hearts  of  princes.  And 
heavy  hearts  had  they  bomey  though  they  had 
not  been  carried  wounded  and  bleeding  from  the 
battle  strife. 

Every  thing  about  this  old  castle  shows  the 
purpose  for  which,  mainly,  it  was  constructed; 
small  apertures,  rather  than  windows,  out  of 
which  arrows  or  other  missives  could  be  thrown, 
and  opening  inward  to  a  space  in  the  wall  large 
enough  for  a  warder  to  stand;  three  or  four 
narrow  loopholes  on  each  side  of  the  great  gate 
of  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering 
those  who  approached ;  and,  inside  of  the  gate, 
the  groove  in  which  the  portcullis  slided  up  and 
down. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  order  to  gain  any  ap- 
proach to  an  idea  of  these  things  without  seeing 
them,  one  must  not  be  content  with  barely  read- 
ing the  description,  but  must  lay  down  the  mea- 
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durement  vifon  some  familiar  spot.  For  instance, 
tbc  walls  of  Jtbk  castle,  I  judged,  from  a  rougk 
measiBPeinent,  to  be  two  biindred  rods  in  circoit; 
aad  tbey  are  nearly  e^ht  feet  thick,  and  perhiqis 
thirty  feet  high ;  and  the  piinoipal  tower  may  be 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet  hi^  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.  So  of  tiie  Menai  Bridge,  orof  Eaton 
Hall.  I  am  sure  I  .got  a  far  more  impressive 
idea  of  Niagara  falls,  and  probably  &r  nK>re  just, 
by  laying  it  down  on  a  landscape  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  then  conceiving  a  preci- 
pice of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  in  height,  and 
an  ocean  pouring  oyer  it. 

£xcept  the  sublimest,  I  suppose  that  every 
description,  of  mountain  sccaiery  is  to  be  found  in 
Wales ;  unless  it  be,  also,  the  contrast  of  hills 
and  mountains  to  the  perfect  levels  of  our  New 
England  intervals  and  river  banks — ^like  which 
I  have  seen  nothing.  The  pass  of  Llanberis  and 
the  road  from  Capel  Curig  are  almost  level, 
while  the  wildest  mountains  rise  almost  from  the 
very  roadside,  on  either  hand.  There  is  every 
variety  of  form — steep,  swelling,  bald,  shaggy ; 
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massy  and  ppinted  tops;  sides  sometimes  ploughed 
by  the  mountain  streams,  and  sometimes  only 
seamed  by  the  trickling  rills ;  while  around  their 
eternal  battlements,  and  turrets,  the  light  mist 
floated,  every  moment,  varying  its  shapes,  now 
unveiling  some  stupendous  ledge  or  crag,  and 
then  shrouding  it  in  thick  darkness.  The  pass  of 
Llanberis  is  part  of  the  Snowdon  range ;  but  old 
Snowdon  himself  was  all  day  enveloped  entixely 
in  clouds. 

I  observed  one  curious  effect  of  wind  in  thi» 
pass..  As  I  was  walking  along  the  road  where  it 
is  cut  out  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  leaves  a  de^p 
defile  below,  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  lower  side, 
as  of  a  rushing  stream  chafing  its  base.  I  stepped 
to  the  wall  at  the  roadside,  and  perceived  that  it 
was,  not  water,  but  wind — a  mountain  gust  so 
powerful,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  on  my 
hat  as  I  leaned  over.  I  stepped  back  but  four 
feet,  and  all  was  quiet — the  air  was  still.  I  re- 
peated the  experiment  several  times,  with  the 
same  result. 

For  another  description  of  scenery  in  Wales, 
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imagine  something  like  the  following :  A  deep 
dingle,  sinking  almost  beneath  you,  at  the  road- 
side, with  a  little  lane  winding  down  through 
hawthorn  hedges  to  one  or  two  cottages  half 
covered  with  ivy  and  overshadowed' with  trees; 
just  beyond,  rising  and  boldly  swelfing  up  from 
the  bhasm  below,  a  noble  sweep  of  hills,  culti- 
vated to  the  very  top,  yet  not  bare  and  naked  as 
it  probably  would  be  in  America-^-cultivated  and 
rich,  but  studded  with  beautiful  clumps  of  trees ; 
a  ploughed  field  sweeping  gracefully  around  a 
little  grove;  a  pasture  dotted  over  with  noble 
oaks ;  the  fences  on  all  sides  verdant  hedges,  not 
always  well  clipped  to  be  sure,  but  beautiful  in 
the  distance,  &c.  Now,  if  you  will  introduce  on 
the  other  side,  ragged,  bold,  precipitous  moun- 
tains, like  those  of  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  with 
goats  &r  up  among  the  steepest  ledges,  quietly 
<at)pping  the  grass  that  springs  among  the  rocks, 
or  sleeping  on  their  very  brink,  you  will  have  a 
panorama  of  the  scenery  of  North  Wales. 

General  Remarks.    The  houses  (always  of 
stone  or  brick,  by-the-by)  are  commonly  low, 
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miserable  habitations.  I  went  into  several-^ 
those  of  the  cottagers  and  small  fitrmers^  I  mean 
— and  I  never  saw  a  wooden  floor  upon  any  of 
them.  They  were  paved  with  stone ;  or  more 
commonly  not  even  that  aocommodatio&  was 
afforded.  The  women  I  thought  handsomer  tlmi 
those  of  England — I  speak  of  the  common  people 
— the  fiu;es  not  so  bold»  marked,  and  prominent^ 
indeed  not  enough  so,  but  more  delicate.  Thi$ 
provincial  or  national  difference  of  countenances 
is  certainly  very  curious.  I  perceived  it  as  s^on 
as  I  was  in  Wales. 
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.CHAPTER  11. 

Dublin — Architecture  qf  Cities — Beggars — St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral—Mrs, Henians — Drogheda — Irish  Cottages — Peat 
Bog9-^Bf^ast-^Scmery  and  People  qf  the  North  of  Ire- 
Umd—Carriek-a-Rede — Giants*  Causeway — Castle  of  Dun^ 
luce^Steamer  to  Glasgow. 

Dublin,  July  5,  1838. — I  am  glad  to  get  a 
pleasant  impression  of  any  spot  in  Ireland ;  Dub- 
lin is  a  fine  city.  It  resembles  Philadelphia  in 
two  respects — ^its  regular  ranges  of  buildings,  and 
its  fine  open  squares.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that 
cities,  or  at  least  streets  in  cities,  could  not,  like 
single  edifices,  be  built  upon  some  regular  and 
well-considered  plan !  Not  that  the  result  should 
be  such  regularity  as  is  seen  in  Philadelphia  or 
Dublin ;  the  plan,  indeed,  would  embrace  irre- 
gularity. But  there  might  be  an  arrangement, 
by  which  a  block  of  buildings,  a  street,  or,  in- 
deed, a  whole  city  might  stand  before  us  as  one 
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grand  piece  of  architecture.  If  single  specimens 
of  architecture  have  the  effect  to  improve,  hu- 
manize, and  elevate  the  ideas  of  a  people,  if  they 
are  a  language,  and  answer  a  purpose  kindred  to 
that  of  literatuire,  poetry,  and  painting,  why  may 
not  a  whole  city  have  this  effect  ?  To  secure  this 
result,  there  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  power  like 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  who,  I  am  told, 
when  a  house  is  built,  in  his  royal  city  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  which  does  not  conform  to  his  gene- 
ral plan,  sends  word  to  the  owner,  that  he  niust 
remove  that  building  and  put  up  another  of  a 
certain  description.  But  as  we  have  not,  and 
will  not  have,  any  such  power  exercised  among 
us,  I  suppose  we  must  have  such  cities  as  Boston 
and  New  York,  such  streets  as  Broadway :  which 
is  a  sort  of  language,  too,  which  sets  forth  visibly, 
in  stone  and  mortar,  what  is  the  spirit  that  reigns 
in  our  country — the  very  personification  of  the 
principle  of  individuality — ^where  every  one  builds 
to  please  himself,  and  pleases  to  build  differently 
from  his  neighbour — usually  a  little  higher.  It 
is  a  principle  that  spoils  a  city ;  that  it  will  mak^ 
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a  peopUy  is  the  reflection  in  which  we  must  find 
our  comfort. 

But  to  return.  Dublin  is,  indeed,  a  fine  city, 
and  filled  with  noble  mansions  and  showy  equi- 
pages; but  alas!  all  is  marred  by  this  dismal- 
looking  population ;  full  half  that  I  meet  in  the 
streets,  very  shabbily  dressed ;  many  in  rags ;  the 
boys  would  collect  in  America,  and  the  very  dogs 
would  bark,  at  spectacles  that  pass  me  every  mo- 
ment ;  men  and  women  on  every  side  begging ; 
women  with  children  in  their  arms,  imploring 
charity  for  Ood's  sake ;  yes,  innocent  childhood 
IS  here  involved  in  the  common  mass  of  misery, 
and  that  is  the  hardest  of  it  to  the  spectator. 
Indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  strik- 
ing  or  touching,  than  a  child  sleeping  in  its 
mother's  arms  amid  all  this  surrounding  turmoil 
and  distress.  It  is  actually  picturesque,  if  one 
may  say  so  :  the  image  of  repose  amid  noise  and 
turbulence ;  innocence  amid  vice  and  wretched- 
ness ;  unconscious  ease  on  the  bosom  of  suffering ; 
helplessness   imploring  even  more  pathetically 

tnim  the  wan  and  haggard  features  of  maternal 
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solicitude .  No  doubt  there  is  «  good  deal  of  acting; 
in  this  system  of  beggary.  For  instance,  I  saw  a 
little  girly  last  evening,  seated  on  the  curbstone 
of  the  sidewalk,  and  holding  in  her  anns  a  sleep* 
ing  infant — ^bnt  holding  a  candle  at  the  same 
trine  so  as  to  exhibit  the  infant  to  the  best  ad'^ 
vantage.  This  is  going  on  the  stage  pretty  early. 
What  the  receipts  were  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
doubtless  expected  to  be  repaid  the  outlay  of  lights 
and  wardrobe,  and  something  more. 

It  is  a  comfortable  reflection  which  I  hav«  often 
had  occasion  to  make,  that  Providence  does,  afiter 
all,  dispense  many  blessings,  which  neither  the 
pride  nor  improvidence  of  man  can  destroy.  The 
children  of  the  poor  sleep  as  sound  and  are  as 
merry,  probably,  as  the  children  of  the  rich.  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  these  splendid  equipages  that 
are  passing  on  every  side,  bear  as  many  heavy  and 
aching  hearts,  as  lean  against  the  steps  and  balus- 
trades by  the  wayside. 

Every  thing  is  done  here  to  get  money.  For 
instance,  ihe  scene  in  the  street  before  the  win- 
dows of  my  hotel,  last  evening,  presented  the  two 
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following  specixneiiB : — First,  a  man  with  a  hand* 
organ  struck  up,  and  a  woman  and  child  (his 
wife  and  daughter  probably),  after  carefully  lay^ 
ing  down  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  commenced 
dancing  in  the  street,  and  after  a  variety  of  evo* 
luticms,  they  went  round  to  the  spectators  to  col-? 
leet  as  many  pence  as  they  could.  Next  came  a 
man  with  a  flute,  and  a  chUd  apparently  four  or 
fiye  years  old  was  set  to  dancing  upon  stilts  five 
feet  high. 

SuKDAT,  P.M.  This  afternoon  I  have  heard  the 
finest  church-music  by  far  that  I  have  ever  listened 
to ;  and  the  only  performers  were  a  msax  and  two 
boys.  It  was  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The 
organ  is  the  richest  I  ever  heard.  As  to  the 
ages  of  the  children,  the  one  of  them  might  be 
ten,  and  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 
Their  voices  were  so  completely  formed,  that  I 
supposed,  for  some  time,  that  women  were  sing- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  soft,  with 
none  of  that  shrillness  which  is  apt  to  be  the  fault 
in  a  woman's  voice.  The  man's  voice  was  a  per- 
fect organ.  Amid  the  deepest  notes  of  the  organ, 
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Ik«arditftsdi8tiBGtljasthe:(&pasoiLit9elf.  The 
greatest  ease  chametariaed  «the  whole  perfenn- 
ance,  as  it  always  does  the  hi^est  music.  The 
sermaa  was  rerj  well ;  the  reading  exeerably  bad. 
The  prayers  were  aimg  forth  iB.a  kiivd  of  recita* 
tiire  toBe'peealiar  td  the  cathedral  worship  of  the 
church*  of  England ;  for  it  fails  short  in  the  tone  c^ 
soB^  of  that  which  is  usedin  the  Jewish  and  Romii^ 
rituids.  The  service,  held  as  it  was  in  this  aB<- 
cient  building,  beneath  high  Grothic  arches,  sur-* 
rounded  by  ancient  marble  tombs  and  statues,  by 
galleries  of  every  fashion,  and  carved  work,  curiouB 
and  antique,  with  banners  over  head,  and  helmets 
and  swords  hung  on  the  walls — ^the  service,  I  say, 
in  such  circumstances,  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
held  by  no  common  people — ^but  by  the  high^ 
bom  and  the  high-bred — ^by  renowned  knights, 
or  heroes  going  forth  to  battle  for  their  country. 
After  attending  upon  the  service  at  the  cathe^ 
dral,  I  passed  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Hemans. 
The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  scene 
I  had  just  left,  and  her  part  in  it  was  sustained 
with  the  utmost  poetical  enthusiasm.    She  spoke 
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of  Ae  various  accoittpaQiments  of  the  service^  attd 
when  she  came  to  the  banners,  she  said,  ^'  they 
seemed  to  wave  as  the  music  ot  the  anthem  rose 
to -the  lofty  areheSi"  I  ventured  here  to  throw  in 
a  little  dash  of  prose— saymg  that  I  was  «>fndd 
that  they  did  not  vxwe;  that  I  wished  they  mighty 
and  looked  up  to  see  if  they  did,  but  could  not 
sec  it.  "  No/'  she  replied  with  vivacity,  **  wave 
is  not  the  wcnrd— ^but  they  thrilled — I  am  sure  of 
thatp"  And  thatj  it  is  very  likely,  something  short 
of  ''  the  vision  divine"  might  see.  Such  vision, 
however,  this  lady  undoubtedly  possesses.  She 
has  the  genuine  afflatus^  and  those  who  think  its 
breathings  too  measured  and  monotonous  do  not 
consider  or  read  her  poetry  in  the  right  way. 
There  is  nothing  dramatic  or  epic  in  her  best 
poetry;  it  is  essentially  lyrical;  and  those  who 
attempt  to  read  it  by  the  volume,  as  much  mistake 
as  if  they  should  undertake  to  read  a  book  of 
hymns,  or  the  Psalms  of  David  in  that  way.  In 
her  own  chosen  walk,  Mrs.  Hemans  has  few 
competitors  in  Britain,  and  no  equal ;  and  so  long 
as  solemn  cathedrals,  and  ancestral  halls,  and 
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lowly  homes  remain  in  England,  her  song  will 
not  die  away. 

July  8.— »I  have  experienced  to^y  my  first 
traveller's  vexation.  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  couple 
of  travellers  in  Wales,  and  we  had  agreed  to  go  in 
company  to  llie  GKants'  Canseway .  We  had  taken 
our  passage  to  Belfast,  for  this  morning,  and  when 
the  coach  drove  up  to  the  door  of  our  hotel,  it 
was  so  overloaded  that  we  would  not  go  in  it.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  national  characteristics 
of  my  companions  on  this  occasion.  The  English- 
man was  all  pride,  and  wrath,  and  decision.  ''  I 
will  not  go  in  this  coach!"  was  his  reply  to  the 
apologetic  coachman — '^  and  I  will  be  sent  on  ! 
or  I  will  apply  to  a  magistrate  and  see  if  there  i» 
any  law  in  Ireland.*'  The  Frenchman  appeared 
not  a  little  like  a  subject  under  a  galvanic  battery ; 
he  shook  his  fist,  and  his  elbows  twitched,  and  he 
stammered  and  stuttered — saying  I  know  not  what 
— ^for  I  was  too  much  amused  with  the  muscular 
contractions,  to  take  notice  of  anything  else.  The 
American — ^videlicet  myself — ^was  very  calm  on 
the  oceasiouy  and  this  calmness  is  said  to  be  our 
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Bational  trait  of  manner.  I  understand  this  last 
observation,  however,  to  apply  only  to  the  cage 
of  an  affiray  or  dispute. 

To  Belfast,  Jnly  9.  The  most  remarkable 
town  on  this  route  is  Drogheda,  with  a  popula* 
tion  of  25,000,  and  yet  looking  like  a  population 
of  mendicants ;  scarcely  a  well-dtessed  man  <« 
womim  in  the  thronged  streets ;  bat  decrepitude 
and  disease,  beggary,  rags,  presenting  themselyes 
every  where  in  frightful  masses*  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely  a  city  of  mud-walled  cottages,  and  thatched 
roofs  ;  and  altogether  a  spectacle  so  entirely  on** 
like  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed  before,  or  shall 
probably  ever  witness  again,  that  i  would  not 
have  foiled  to  come  and  see  it.  Drogheda  is  a 
walled  town,  standing  on  the  river  Boyne,  and 
known  in  history  as  cnirrendering  to  William  III. 
after  the  battle  of  Boyne.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  thk  town ;  an  obelisk,  which  we  saw  at  a 
dis^nce,  marks  the  spot.  William's  conquest 
is  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  by 
processions  of  the  Protestants,  which,  being  heU 
in  dislike  by  the  Catholics,  often  occasion  quavrds 
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— on  which  account,  troops  are  at  this  time  ordered 
into  the  north,  and  we  pa^ssed  a  regiment  of  them, 
to-day.  Indeed,  these  "  grievances  red-dressed" 
of  Ireland  appear  everywhere  in  all  the  cities 
and  villages. 

We  have  passed  hundreds  of  Irish  cottages  to- 
day ;  but  what  pen  shall  describe  them,  that  doea 
not  literally  bespatter  the  page  with  mire  and  dirt! 
Mud  and  thatch,  with  little  light — ^nasty  as  pig- 
styes — ragged  women  and  children  about  the  door, 
and  often  the  men  lying  down  by  their  hovels^  in 
laziness,  filth,  and  rags — a  horribly  vile  puddle 
always  before  the  ^door,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  most  horribly  filthy  animals — said  animals, 
in  the  mean  time,  equally  and  worthily  occupying 
the  domicile  with  the  human  beings  who  inhabit 
it.  And  to  complete  the  picture  of  general  misery, 
women  beggars  surrounded  us  every  time  we 
stopped,  with  children  in  their  arms,  imploring 
charity.  From  the  numbers  of  children,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  were  the  most  prolific  coun- 
try under  heaven.  But  it  may  be,  because  none 
of  them  go  to  school,  and  all  live  out  of  doors. 
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The  latter  part  of  ..the  ride,  through  Newry, 
HillBborough,  and  Lisbum,  has  been  through  a 
beautiful  and  rich  country;  and  has  been,  indeed, 
such  a  redeeming  scene  for  my  general  impreii^ 
sions  of  Ireland  that  I  am  most  glad  to  have 
passed  through  it. 

We  have  passed  a  number  of  large  peat  bogs. 
They  are  evidently  the  beds  of  decayed  forests ; 
for  trees  are  constantly  dug  put  of  ihfm.  Do  I 
remember  to  ba^e  read,  or  have  I  heard,  that  some 
king  of  England,  perhaps  Richard  IL,  finding 
that  the  forests  of  Ireland  rendered  it  difficult  of 
conquest,  gave  to  his  English  subjects,  who 
would  com^  over  and  settle  in  Ireland,  as  much 
land  as  they  would  fell  the  wood  upon  ?  If  soj^ 
an  act  of  destruction  and  tyranny  laid  up  a 
treasure  for  the  future  wants  of  Ireland,  and  one 
almost  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  people 
•r-and  a  treasure  too,  not  only  of  materials  for 
warming  their  houses,  but  for  building  them  •  For 
the  trunks  of  those  ancient  forests  are  found  in 
these  peat  bogs  in  such  a  state  of  preservation 
that  they  are  actually  valuable  timber — particu- 
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lariy  the  sprace ;  the  oak  too,  though  not  so 
sound. 

CirsHENDALii,  July  10.  The  ride  to-day,  in  the 
conntj  of  Antrim,  of  which  indeed  Belfast  is  the 
shire  town,  and  through  the  villages  of  Carrickr 
fergus.  Lame,  and  Glenann,  has  been  delightful^ 
The  vieinity  of  Belfast,  on  this  side,  is  rich  in 
scenery ;  and  the  little  village  of  Anli^im,  directly 
under  your  eye  and  almost  under  your  feet,  as 
you  descend  the  lofty  hill  which  you  pass  over  to 
reach  it,  with  its  embowering  groves  of  trees,  and 
the  fine  seat  and  grounds  of  some  lord  of  the 
manor  here,  is  a  perfect  charm.  The  road,  has 
been  mostly  by  the  sea-shore,  winding  around 
bold  blufib,  and  promontories,  and  rocky  crags, 
and  has  presented  many  delightful  views  oi  in- 
termingled ocean  and  hill  or  mountain  scenery* 
Latterly,  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  ocean,  by  which 
I  have  been  passing,  have  begun  to  assume  some- 
thing of  that  appearance  of  regular  formation 
which  I  expect  to  see  perfected  at  the  Giants' 
Causeway. 

This  north-eastern  part  of  Ireland  was  originally 
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settled  by  the  Scotch,  and  it  bears  a  verj  diffef«iit 
aspect  from  the  soatfaem  portions  of  the  rooto 
on  which  I  have  be«d  passing.  There  in  every 
wherifr  an  appearance  of  thrift  and:  comfort ;  and 
beggars  have  almost  disappeared.  The  cow** 
tenances  of  llie  pec^e  show  a  different  origiih-*- 
are  more  agreeable,  more  intelligent^  more  aliv^ 
with  expression — ^nay,  and  shorter  and  broader. 
I  saw  two  oi'  three  school-houses,  also,  whidi  i 
have  scarcely  met  with  before,  on  my  way; 

July  IL  BussrintLs,  two  miles  from  the  Oiani^ 
Qtusemc^.  The  road  is  through  Ballycastie  to 
thid  place. 

Nothing,  it  wonld  seem,  can  resist  abject,  dcep^ 
desperate  poverty,  for  we  have  passed  through 
two  or  three  small  villages  to-day,  of  Scottish 
origin,  whidi  are,  if  possible,  more  insufferably 
dii^  tlian  any  I  have  seen  before,  albeit  Irislu 

Oiarrick-a-Rede  is  about  six  milea  on  the  road  to 
the  C}anseway-**-a  place  of  tremendoua  precipEces 
by  the  sea ;  with  a  hanging  bridge  sespeaded  on 
ropes  over  a  chasm  eighty  feet  deep,  leading  to  a 
flmaU  island,  where  is  a  salmon  fishery.    The 
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topes  looked  rery  small,  and  very  old.  I  in- 
qmred  of  the  guide  how  old  they  were,  and  he 
midj  many  years.  I  advised  him  in  conscience 
to  inform  all  tmvellewi  of  that  fact,  and  pi'omis^ 
ham  his  task  of  condneting  them  over  would  be 
exeused,  as  it  was  of  performing  that  service  for 
me ;  for  I  have  no  chances  of  life  to  throw  away^ 
when  no  good  is  to  result  either  to  myself  or 
others.  The  colour  of  the  sea-green  water  here^ 
with  dark  masses  of  searweed  interspersed,  is  more 
beautiful  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere. ' 
i  Giants'  Causeway  .  No  one  should  qome  here, 
without  taking  a  boat,  if  the  state  of  the  water  will 
permit,  and  going  to  seethe  great  cavern  and  the 
Pleaskin ;  which  are  the  sublime  things  about 
Ais  wonderful  work  of  nature.  The  cavern  is  six 
hundred  feiet  long,  and  the  arch  over  it,  ninety 
feet  high.  The  Pleaskin  is  the  loftiest  and  most 
regular  part  of  the  gigantic  ledge  of  basaltic 
rooks.  One  bold  head  or  promontory  advances 
forward  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  front 
of  the  general  line  of  the  precipice,  and  on  each 
side  the  columns  retreat  in  the  form,  of  an  amphi^ 
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theatre.  There  are  several  others  indeed,  bat 
this  is  the  most  striking,  •  There  is  one  that  stis*' 
tains  a  rock,  which  is  called  the  ^^  the  Crown,"  but 
the  Pleaskin  cliff  appears  as  if  it  were  the  throne 
of  the  place,  supported  by  ranges  of  peers  on  each 
side ;  and  thus  it  has  stood  out  and  met,  unshakeii,' 
the  storms  of  thousands  of  years. 

After  examining  these  spots,  I  went  to  the 
lower  ranges  of  columns  which  rise  just  above 
th^  water,  and  landed  from  the  boat  to  inspect 
them.  They  are  wonderfully  curious ;  of  all 
sigaes  nxxd  shapes — ^from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  from  the  triangle  to  the  nine-^sxded 
figure — though  the  hexagonal  form  is  the  most 
common ;  and  so  exactly  fitted  together,  that  in 
some  places  the  water  stands  on  them  without 
finding  any  passage  down.  Each  column  consists 
of  many  parts,  as  is  usually  seen  in  columns  of 
faufiotan  construction.  The  length  of  the  parts 
Taries,  from  six  to  twelve  and  eighteen  inches, 
and  one  has  been  found  about  five  feet  long.  To 
give  strength  to  the  whole  mass,  the  articulaticms 
or  joints  of  the  oolumns  are  never  in  the  same 
line,  but  vary— some  of  the  blocks  rise  a  little 
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above  oflaiers,  prcBentiiig  not  a  level  but  an  im- 
evien  surfaee  on  the  top.  And  fur&ermorey  the 
surfkoes  at  the  ends  of  the  separate  blocks  are 
never  {Jain,  but  convex  and  concave,  the  two 
kinds  of  surfaces  always  and  exactly  fitting  into 
each  other. 

The  height  of  the  preeipiees  upon  the  shore 
here  is  firom  three  hundred  and<fifStj  to  four  hun- 
dred feet.  Tlie  upper  half  only  is  columnar. 
The  steamboat  in  which  I  took  passage — ^from 
Portmsh,  three  miles  from  the  Causeway — ear- 
ried  us  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
Waves  of  the  wild  North  Sea  seem  every  where  to 
have  washed  it  to  precipices.  That  of  Fair  Head 
is  the  tnost  imposing  cliff  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  ruins  of  the 
Oastle  of  Bnnluoe,  on  this  coast,  a  little  above 
the  Caudeway.  It  stands  upon»  and  completely 
covers,  a  small  island  which  m  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  dsK>re,  and  is  now  perman^itly  joined  to 
it  by  a  stone  bridge  for  foot  passeii^ers.  This 
island  is  itself  a  craggy  precipice  rising  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  water,  and  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice  stand  the  castle  walls. 
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How  impregnable  it  must  have  been  may  be  easily 
judged.  And  yet  it  was  once  taken  by  a  ladder 
of  ropes ;  not,  however,  without  treachery  in  the 
garrison.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  much  roman- 
tic story  in  the  Antrim  family — ^this  name  having 
been  conferred,  with  an  earldom,  upon  the  £Effiiily 
of  Dunluce.  An  earl  of  Antrim  married  the  wife 
of  Gboi^c  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckinghtun^  The 
castle  is  in  ruins  of  course,  but  the  fbrms  of  the 
rooms,  the  chimney  flues,  &c.,  are  preserved. 

I  found  a  usage  prevailing  on  board  the  steamer 
which  conveyed  us  to  Glasgow,  which  marks  the 
difference  between  English  institutions  and  ours.'* 
Every  steamboat,  stage  coach,  and  hotel  has  its 
aristocratic  place  de  reserve.  Those  who  occupied 
the  quarter  deck  of  this  boat,  paid,  I  think,  four 
times  as  much  for  their  passage,  as  those  who 
stood  two  feet  below  them  on  the  main  deck. 
Were  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  in  one  of 
our  boats,  the  end  of  it,  I  suppose,  would  be,  that 
every  body  would  go  (m  the  quarter  deck. 

*  I  am  told,  however,  that  such  a  usage  does  prevail  in  the 
boats  on  the  Mississippi 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Scotland — A  Stage  Coach  Coiwersation — EdMurgh;  its 
unrividled  beauty — Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag — 
Difference  between  objects  of  Romance  and  of  real  Life— 
Holyrood — St  Leonard's  Crag — Excursion  to  the  High^ 
lands — SHrUng — The  TVossacks — Loch  Katrine — Loch  Lo- 
mond— Highland  Cottage  at  Inversnaid — Hamilton — Both- 
well  Brig — Lanark — Tweedale — Abbotsford — Melrose  and 
Dryburgh  Ahbeys-'^Comparison  between  the  People  of  Scot- 
land and  of  New  England. 

As  I  took  my  place  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  coach  at 
Glasgow  for  Edinburgh,  I  found  a  handsome 
young  man'  seated  opposite  to  me,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  and  a  modest  looking  Scotch  girl, 
with  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds,  and  a  freckled 
cheek,  which  coloured  and  changed  at  every 
turn ;  and  to  whom  the  young  gallant  was  evi- 
dently attempting  to  make  himself  agreeable. 
On  the  fore  part  of  the  coach  sat  a  young  fellow, 
who  I  soon  saw  was  much  given  to  ranting  sen- 
timent.   We  took  up  on  the  way  a  sturdy  look- 
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ing  middle  aged  man,  dressed  in  coarse  but  sub- 
atantial  broadcloth,  who  said,  to  my  surprise,  as 
he  took  his  seat,  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
was  on  a  coach."  What  American  that  ever  was 
dressed  at  all,  could  say  that?  However,  this 
made  up  our  dramatis  personae;  for  we  had  a 
dialogue  on  the  way,  in  which  I  took  so  much 
interest  that  I  shall  record  it. 

I  forget  how  the  conversation  began,  but  I 
soon  observed  some  sharp  sparring  between  the 
gallant  and  the  sentimentalist,  in  which  the  for- 
mer was  expressing  some  ideas  of  the  strongest 
sceptical  taint,  and  especially  insisting  that  there 
was  no  life  beyond  the  present. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  sentimentalist,  "  I  know  what 
you  are ;  I  have  seen  such  as  you  before ;  you 
believe  nothing,  and  destroy  every  thing.  Do 
you  believe  there  is  a  God?'' 

"Oh!  certainly  I  don't  deny  that,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you'll  find  there  is 
a  Grod  yet,  and  you'll  find  what  it  is  to  die  yet, 
and  you'll  see  that  after  death  cometh  the  judg- 

VOL.  I.  D 
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ment;"  and  he  then,  without  much  delicacy, 
warned  the  Scotch  girl  to  beware  of  sach  a 
fellow. 

**  You  may  talk,"  said  the  gallant,  ^'  but  you 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  about  it.  I  know  as  much  as  you  do,  and 
that  is  nothing.  There  is  a  man  dying !  Now 
look  at  him.  Every  thing  that  you  kndw  about 
him  dies  with  him.  His  speech  dies ;  his  thoughts 
die ;  the  man  dies,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  our  rustic  fellow-tra- 
veller was  very  much  shocked.  He  seemed  never 
to  have  heard  any  thing  like  this  before.  He  was 
evidently  a  representative  of  the  true  home-bred 
Scotch  faith,  who  had  duly  learned  his  catechism 
in  childhood,  and  duly  attended  upon  the  kirk 
ever  since,  and  never  thought  there  was  any 
thing  to  be  mentioned  in  religion,  but  the  kirk 
and  catechism.  He  looked  this  way,  and  that 
way,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side  on  his  seat, 
and  at  length  said,  without  addressing  any  one  in 
particular,  '^  I  am  sure  this  man  does  not  know 
what  he  says;   he  is  demented  I'm  thinking." 
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He  then  adverted  to  the  little  boy  sitting  by,  and 
said  that  ^^  he  ought  not  to  hear  such  things." 

I  have  more  than  I  wish  I  had  of  the  English 
aversion  to  taking  part  in  conversation  with 
strangers  in  a  coach ;  but  as  I  saw  that  both  our 
rustic  and  ranter  were  rather  &iling  and  sinking 
befi[)re  tihe  firm  assurance  of  the  young  sceptic, 
I  thought  I  ought  to  speak.  So  I  said  to  him, 
^^  You  seem,  from  your  confident  assertions,  to 
know  much  about  death — ^what  is  death  ?" 

"^  Why,  death,"  said  he—"  what  is  death  ?  Why 
every  body  knows  ikat :  it  is  when  a  man  dies- 
ceases  to  live;  and  there  is  an  end  of  him." 

"  But  this,"  said  I,  "  is  no  definition.  You 
sbonld  at  least  define  what  you  talk  about  so  con- 
fidwtly.  Else  you  attempt  to  argue  from — you 
know  not  what;  to  draw  a  certainty  from  an  un- 
certainty. Is  not  death,"  said  I,  "  the  dissolution 
of  the  body?  Is  not  that  what  you  mean  by 
death?" 

^'  Yes»"  said  he,  "  that  is  it ;  it  is  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  are  the  body  and  the 

d2 
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soul  the  same  thing  ?   Is  the  principle  of  thought, 
the  same  thing  with  the  hand,  or  foot,  or  head?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is  not;  and  what  then?"  he 
rejoined. 

"  Why  then,"  said  I,  "  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
soul.'  The  soul  does  not  consist  of  materials  that 
can  be  dissolved.  Therefore  death,  while  it  passes 
over  the  body,  does  not,  you  see,  as  we  define  it 
— does  not  touch  the  soul." 

He  seemed  something  at  a  stand  with  this ;  but 
like  many  others  in  the  same  circumstances,  he 
only  began  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  said 
with  more  vehement  assertions  and  a  louder -tone. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  a  little  by-play,  in  wMdi 
he  endeavoured  to  reassure  the  Scotch  girl,  with 
whom  he  had  evidently  ingratiated  himself  by 
very  marked  attention,  telling  her  as  she  rather 
drew  off  from  him,  that  it  was  all  nothing;  and 
that  whatever  he  said,  it  was  no  matter ;  and  that 
he  was  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  was  determined 
that  the  warning  which  had  beeli  given  in  that 
quarter,  should  not  want  what  aid  I  conld  gire 
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•  * 

it ;  and  as  I  saw  that  the  metaphysical  argument 
was  thrown  away,  I  had  recourse  to  a  more  prac- 
tical one. 

Resuming  the  Qonversation,  therefore,  I  said, 
"  You  believe  that  there  is  a  God :  I  think  you 
have  admitted  this?" 

"Yes— I  do." 

"And  you  believe  that  God  made  the  world, 
do  you  not?" 

"  To  be  sure— I  do." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  made  man  ?" 

'  *  Certainly — of  course ." 

**  And  you  believe  that  he  made  man  a  social 
being,  do  you  not  ? — that  he  constituted  man,  and 
made  and  meant  him  to  dwell  in  families  and  in 
societies?" 

"  It  would  seem  so;  he  was  willing  to  admit 
it." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  I,  "  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion. Do  you  believe  that  men  could  live  either 
safely  or  happily  in  society,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  life  ?  If  this  life  were  all,  do  you 
not  ihiok.  that  you,  and  most  men  around  you, 
would  give  yourselves  up  to  all  the  pleasures  that 
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yon  could  find  here — to  pleasares  that  it  would 
cost  you  the  least  of  effort  and  self-denial  to 
obtain  ?  Is  it  not  evident  and  inevitable,  taking 
men  as  they  are,  that  all  virtue,  all  self-disoipline 
and  restraint,  all  domestic  purity,  and  all  correct 
and  temperate  living,  would  fisdl  with  the  doc* 
triiie  of  a  future  life?" 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  he  frankly  confessed 
that  he  thought  it  would. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  here  is  a  very  plain  case } 
and  I  am  willing  to  trust  this  boy  with  the  argu- 
ment. He  can  decide,  and  every  one  he^e  caa 
decide,  between  a  belief  that  would  confessedly 
destroy  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  &e 
world,  and  the  only  belief  that  can  sustain  it.  If 
God  made  society,  he  established  the  principleli 
that  are  necessary  to  its  welfare.  And  to  assail 
these  principles,  is  hostility  at  once  to  heaten 
and  earth.  It  is  as  if  a  man  would  spread  blight 
and  mildew  over  these  harvest  fields,  and  starve 
the  world  to  death!" 

Edinburgh,  July  14.  I  was  never  aware  till 
I  came  to  England,  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
Edinburgh  is  allowed  to  hold  as  a  beautiful  and 
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naposing  city.  But  on  my  route  hither,  I  have 
been  continoally  hearing  of  the  glories  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  now,  instead  of  being  disappointed, 
I  am  ready  to  say  that  the  half  was  not  told  me. 
You  enter  it  from  the  west,  through  a  suburb 
which,  it  ifi  much  to  say,  has  nothing  disagreeable 
in  it — none  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  dirty 
•jtreete,  yile,  miserable  houses,  and  squalid  and 
suffering  poverty.  The  coup  d'ceil^  at  your  en- 
tranee^  is  on  every  side  the  most  striking  imagin- 
^kHe*  Before  you  stretcheei  Princes-street^  wider 
tb^m  Broadway  in  New  York,  more  than  a  mile 
lottgy  Ubed  on  the  left  with  noble  ranges  of  build- 
vagSf  bordered  on  the  right,  throughout  its  whole 
^BKtent,  with  gardens,  and  terminated  by  Calton 
HtU, .  crowned  with  monuments.  On  the  left, 
Qgain,  spreads  the  New  Town,  built  in  stone,  and 
thrown  into  every  graceful  variety  of  forms — 
fl^uare,  circle,  and  crescent.  On  the  right  is 
the- Old  Town,  which  is  itself,  in  contrast  to  the 
other,  one  grand  piece  of  antiquity.  On  this  side 
of  it  towers  the  lofty  crag  on  which  the  castle  is 
bttilt^,  and  a  little  beyond  it  rise  the  heights  of 
Sali^bwy  Crag  and  Arthur's  Seat. 
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July  15.  Edinburgh  (Old  Town)  has  a  most 
singular  and  tonchmg  air  of  antiquity.  It  is  -to 
other  cities  what  old  ruins  are  toother  dwellings. 
As  yott  trayerse  some  of  those  streets-tte  High- 
street,  and  Canongate,  and  tiie  Cowgate-<^^-^hos^ 
houses  rise  like  towers,  six  or  seven  stories  high', 
on  either  side,*  and  reflect  that  the  stream  of  ex- 
istence has  flowed  through  them  foT  oe^tqriesy 
the  same  as  now — ^with  the  same  elements'of  h«*' 
man  weal  and  woe  mingled  in  it  as  now — with  the 
same  sounds — the  din  of  business,  the  words  of 
anger,  or  the  tones  of  laughter,  the  cries  of  child* 

« 

hood,  and  the  deep  hum  of  stem  and  intent  o«c«^ 
pation — the  same  sounds  reverberated  from  l3iose 
weather-beaten  walls  as  now :  ay,  and  as  you  re- 
flect that  infuriated  mobs  have  passed  here,  and 
the  trampling  footsteps  of  armies,  and  the  ^ad 
funeral  trains  of  successive  generations — and  that 
through  these  streets  Queen  Mary  was  brought 
after  her  defeat  at  Carberry  Hill,  in  degradation, 
and  disgrace,  and  tears — ^yes,  and  that  here,  upon- 
these  very  pavements,  Robertson,  and  Hume, 
and  Mackenzie,  and  Bums,  and  Scott  have 
walked ;  a  holy  air  of  antiquity  seems  to  breathe 
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from  every  wind  and  close,  and  touching  memo- 
ries are  inscribed  upon  erery  stone :  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  the  decorum  that  belongs  to  a  public 
walk,  or  to  have  patience  with  the  indifference 
tliatfi»niliarity  has  written  upon  the  faces  arovuid 

Yet  all  multitudes  of  men  are  themselves  toueh-^ 
ii]^  ftpeetacles*  And  when  I  have  stood  on  Oalton 
HiU,fand  looked^  as  you  may  do,  right  down 
upon,  the  sea  of  human  dwellings  in  the  New. 
Town,  I  have  felt  an  indescribable,  piunful,  awftil 
^Daotioih^'410  if  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  very 
hQj»r4  of  the  mighty  city,  and  felt  its  heavings 
and  throbbings — ^felt  that  life  was  there,  and  as 
if  it  .were  liiy  own  life,  multiplied  a  hundred 
thousand  times,  in  magnitude,  intensity,  and  im- 
pcurtanee. 

If  I  W0re  asked  what  is  the  great  charm  about 
this  Old  World,  and  if  I  wished  to  generalize  the 
answier,  I  should  say,  it  %8  antiquity — antiquity  in 
its  castles,  its  towns,  its  cathedrals,  its  cities. 
The  sublimity  of  ages  is  about  you  at  every  step, 
and  you  feel  your  connexion  with  past  races  of 

d3 
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it  may  be  the  martyr's  stake ;  yes,  and  it  may  be 
the  student's  cell — ^at  Abbotsford,  or  on  the 
Avon. 

Yet  as  I  strolled  one  day  up  Salisbury  Crag* 
and  down  from  Arthur's  Seat,  amid  which  are 
laid  several  of  the  scenes  of  the  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian,  I  felt  illusion,  at  some  mom^its,  to  be 
almost  as  powerful  as  reality.  I  felt  as  if  the 
light-hearted  Effie,  and  the  true-hearted  Jeanie, 
and  the  stem-hearted  old  man,  must  have  lived 
there ;  and  that  upon  that  hillside  poor  Madge 
must  have  sung  her  wild  song,  and  Sharpitlaw 
and  Ratton  must  have  rushed  down  there  to- 
wards Muschat's  cairn.  The  cairn  was  situated 
immediately  below  St.  Anthony's  Chapel^  some 
rains  of  which  still  remain.  I  passed  them  as  I 
came  down  from  Arthur's  Seat ;  a  little  spring  of 
fresh  and  sweet  water  still  bubbling  up  at  the 
base  of  the  old  hermitage. 

In  the  High-street  is  shown  the  house  of  John 
Knox— looking  dark  and  stem  as  himself.  On 
the  comer  and  under  a  sort  of  canopy  is  a  rudely 
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senlptared  bust  of  the  old  reformer,  with  die 
hand  raised  and  the  finger  pointed  at  the  if  ords— » 

thus  inscribed  on  the  wall : — ■•  " 

•  i 

0€OS. 

Deas.  '*' 

God. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  the  frbnt' 
wall  of  the  house  are  two  figures  in  stone,  sup^ 
posed  to  be' of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  to  repr&< 
sent  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Latin  inscription  is', 
(transw,)  ^^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  &ce  shalt  thou  €M 
bread." 

HoL¥BOOD.  Queen  Mary's  state  room,  with 
the  bed  of  Charles  I.  now  standing  in  it;  har 
bedroom  with  her  own  bed  in  it ;  her  dressing* 
room ;  the  small  apartment  in  which  she,  Rizzio, 
and  some  others  were  supping  when  Damley  and 
Ruthven,  with  other  lords,  entered,  dragged 
Rizzio  out,  and  murdered  him  before  her  face ; 
the  dark  passage  by  which  they  came  up ;  the 
blood  at  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase  where 
they  dragged  him  doMm ;  the  partition  by  which 
that  spot  is  cut  ofi*  from  the  state  room,  and  ap* 
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pareittly  cut  off  for  no  other  reason — thus  giving 
colour  to  the  tradition  which  alleges  thai  this  is 
the  blood  of  Rizzio ;  the  dressing  table  of  Miay , 
with  raised  work  on  it  done  by  herself,  and  the 
wicker  basket,  raised  on  a  sort  of  tripod,  which 
held  the  infant  wardrobe  of  her  son :  these  ob- 
jects bring  the  unfortunate  Mary  before  otie^  with 
a  vividness  diat  almost  makes  him  feel  as  if  he 
had  now  heard  her  story  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  adventitious 
circumstances,  to  carry  down  a  name,  and  almost 
to  embalm  it  in  the  memory  of  ages.  Had  Mary 
been  homely  and  happy,  we  should  probably  never 
have  heard  of  her ! 

Edinburgh  (Old  Town)  is  very  curious  in  one 
respect.  There  is  a  town  under  a  town.  The 
valleys  are  so  deep  and  the  hills  so  high  on 
which  it  is  built,  that  bridges  or  causeways  ef 
stone  are  thrown  across ;  and  when  you  pass  over 
them,  you  see  houses,  and  a  street,  and  crowd's 
passing — ^all  directly  beneath  you. 

Before  breakfast,  the  morning  on  which  I  came 
away,  I  went  to  find  St.  Leonard's*— not  having 
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heard  till  the  morning  before  that  there  was  now 
a  spot  so  designated.  I  found  it< — a  small  erc^ ; 
just  beneath  which  and  west  of  it  is  a  eottage, 
sweetly  situated,  called  St.  Leonard's  cottage.  It 
is  jnst  on  the  borders  of  the  city,  on  the  side  Uh 
wards  Salisbury  Crag. 

I  took  leave  of  Edinburgh ;  I  gazed  upon  its 
glories  and  glorious  objects  for  the  last  time, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  seems  to  me  I  scarce  shall 
feel  again,  in  leaving  any  foreign  city. 

Glasgow,  July  20.  From  Edinburgh,  I  have 
come  round  through  the  Highlands  to  this  place. 
Every  step  of  the  way  has  been  on  classic  ground ; 
the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Forth  with  the 
Grrampian  Hills  on  the  north;  Stirling  Caslle; 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Trossacks ;  Ben  Nevis 
and  Ben  Venue,  and  the  haunted  waters  of  Loch 
Katrine,  every  rock  and  headland  garlanded  with 
romance ;  the  bold  and  majestic  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond;  the  haunts  of  Rob  Roy,  the  Lennox 
country,  and  the  soft  scenery  of  the  Leven. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Callender,  twelve  miles 
from  Loch  Katrine,  and  spent  the  evening  in 
reading  through  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.     About  a 
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mile  and  a  half  before  reaching  the  lake,,  you. 
enter  the  celebrated  Trossacks,  or  The  Bristled 
Territory,  Conceive  of  two  or  three  hundred 
hills,  wild  and  precipitous,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  all  covered  with  shrubbery,  ivy,  and 
heather,  with  often  a  bold  '^  thunder-splintered 
pinnacle"  shooting  up  from  among  them;  con-, 
ceive  yourself  walking  through  this  region  on  a 
winding  and  almost  level  road,  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  with  some  new  view  opening,  some 
striking  object  arresting  you  at  every  step  as 
you  proceed,  and  you  may  have  some  idea,  qf 
that  grand  panorama  of  the  picturesque — the 
Trossacks. 

As  you  emerge  from  this  valley  of  hiUs  and 
mountains,  Loch  Katrine  presents  itself — a  nar- 
row strip  of  water  at  the  first,  and  never,  at  any 
point,  more  than  two  miles  wide.  You  are  rowed, 
ten  miles,  through  the  length  of  the  lake,  and 
may  spend  some  of  your  time,  if  you  please,  in 
fancying  where  the  fairy  lady  moored  her  bark, 
or  where,  under  her  magic  guidance,  it  shot 
across  the  silver  waters. 

A  walk  of  five  miles,  through  a  wild  country. 


with  some  genuidi*  Highland  moors  on  the  way, 
brings  you  to  Inversnaid  Mill,  on  the  shore  of 
Loch  Lomond.  The  jpass  down  to  Inversnaid  is 
so  steep,  and  dark,  and  deep,  that  it  seemed  to' 
me  a  hundred  men  might  have  been  murders- 
there  without  being  heard— Rob  Roy  must  hnve 
held  it  as  a  favourite  spot.  There  is  a  single* 
cottage  on  the  shore;  and  I  entered  it  with  a 
curiosity  inspired  by  a  thousand  tales  of  romance. 
A  Highland  cottage,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the* 
wildest  Highland  passes! — what  would  it  be,  and 
what  its  inmates?  I  found  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  who  told,  me  that  they  had  no  neigh-' 
hours,  and  exchanged  no  visits  with  anybody. 
There  was  no  chimney.  The  smoke  found  its 
way  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  but  not  till  it  had 
circulated  in  many  eddies  and  wreaths  around  the' 
beams  and  rafters,  which  were  black  and  shining 
with  soot.  Along  the  wall  adjoining  that  against 
which  the  fire  was  built — for  there  was  properly 
no  fireplace — ^were  to  be  dimly  seen  the  apart- 
ments or  stories,  one  above  another,  of  a  sort  of 
crib,  such  as  Walter  Scott  has  described,  as  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  a' bedstead.     I  asked  the 
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woman  for  food.  She  had  noAing  but  oatmeal 
cake,  which  she  produced,  and  I  was  glad  to  try 
a  specimen  of  Highland  bread.  Bat,  in  good 
truth,  I  should  never  desire  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  save  as  a  specimen ;  for  of  all  stuiF 
that  ever  I  tasked,  it' was  ike  most  inedible,  im- 
practicable, xnsufferable-^ry,  hard,  coarse,  rasp- 
ings gritty,  chaffy:  I  could  not  eat  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could,  it  would  be  no 
more  nourishing  than  gravel  kneaded  into  mnd 
and  baked  in  a  limekiln.  As  to  drink,  whiskey 
— whiskey,  the  boatmen  said,  was  the  (mly 
thing,  and  the  thing  indispensable.  I  tasted  of 
it ;  and  truly  it  had  not  the  usual  odious  taste  df 
our  American  whiskey.  It  is  said  .that  the  peat, 
by  which  it  is  distilled,  gives  it  a  peculiar  fta* 
votir. 

As  to  the  estimate  of  this  article,  or  something 
like  it — something  ^'  wet  and  toothsome,"  as  the 
wretch  Peter  Peebles  says — I  should  supposis 
that  Highlands  and  Lowlands  agree,  nay,  and  all 
England  for  that  matter — for  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  like  the  numbers  of  persons  that  I  have 
observed  here,  after  dinner  or  in  the  ev^ng, 
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sippk^  their  brandy  and  water,  or  whkk^ 
punch.  It  would  seem  strange  to  some  of  our 
American  reformers ;  but  I  have  been  at  supper, 
where  the  meal  was  introduced  by  the  host  with 
a  '^  grace ; "  and  the  brandy  and  hot  water  were 
brought  on  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
evidfii^tly  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  was  very 
much  urged  to  take  some,  as  a  very  excellent 
thing ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  conscientious  Peebles 
mfSi  '*  they  had  like  to  ha'  guided  me  very  ill." 

From  laVersnaid  Mill  a  steamboat  takes  you 
up  and  dowa  the  entire  length  of  Loch  Lomond, 
diirty  nailds.  A  rainy  day  did  not  hide  alt(^ether 
tibe  bold  and  majestic  features  of  this  shore  and 
moun^un  scenery,  though  it  prevented  me  from 
seeing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Around  the 
lower  part  of  Loch  Lomond  is  the  country  of  the 
Lennox ;  fir^m  whence  a  ride  through  the  vale  of 
the  Leven  brings  you  to  Dumbarton,  where  a 
steamboat  again,  at  almost  any  hour,  will  take 
youwp  to  Ghwgow. 

The  cathedral  here  is  a  grand  old  pile;  the 
only  one  that  Knox  spared,  and  which  he  still 
frowns  upon  from  his  monument  in  the  cemetery 
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on  the  opposite  hill.  And  this  last  spot  suggests 
the  subject  of  funerals,  which  are  celebrated 
with  much  pomp,  as  it  appears  to  an  Amerteaa 
taste,  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  hearse  bear*' 
ing  a  sort  of  forest  of  waving  plumes  over  it-  - 
white  for  the  young,  black  for  the  elder— the 
carriages  and  horses  put  into  as  deep  mourning 
as  their  owners.  It  would  seem  that  there  are 
entertainments  on  these  occasions;  for  I  saw 
over  a  shop  here  this  singular  advertisement— 
"  Funeral  and  Fancy  biscuit,  for  sale  here." 

Hamilton,  July  23.  I  have  come  down  to 
Hamilton  to-day,  on  my  way  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  Tweedale,  Abbotsford,  &c.  I  have  several 
times  observed,  as  I  did  to-day,  very  tidy  looking 
young  women  walking  barefoot,  and  carrying  a 
little  parcel  in'  hand,  which  was  evidently  the 
stockings  and  shoes.  Indeed,  neatness  and  thrift 
seem  characteristic  of  the  people  every  where;. 
When  there  is  no  scenery  to  engage  attention, 
Scotch  husbandry,  at  least,  is  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  landscape. 

About  two  miles  from  Hamilton  are  the/  ruins 
of  Bothwell  Castle.    The  property  now  belongs 
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to  Lord  Douglas,  and  the  castle  is  situated  just  in 
the  rear  of  his  seat.  And  very  few  things  have  I 
seen  equal  to  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  on-  a 
bold,  rounded,  wooded  bank  of  the  Clyde,  with 
the  ruins  of  an*  old  abbey  on  the  opposite  bi^k. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  is  Botkwell  Bri^. 
The  laxid  slopes  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  the 
bridge^  $o  that  the  two  bodies  of  troops  who 
fenght  here,  might,  it  is  evident,  be  plainly  in 
sigbt  of  eaeh  ath^r,  before  engaging — as  they  are 
represehted  by  Walter  Scq^t.  A  fair  vale 
spreads  above,  and  below  the  river  winds  be- 
^ween  steep,  rocky,  and  wooded  banks,  making 
iiitogether  a  scene  fitted  to  rebuke  the  fierce 
pass&cms  that  once  drenched  this  spot  with  blood. 
<  Froim  Bothwell  Brig,  stretches  fourteen  miles, 
I  was  told,  up  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  estate 
txf  tiiie  Duke  of  Hamilton.  I  went  to  the  palace. 
It  has  one  noble  portico ;  but  mostly  it  is  low 
and .  inelegant,  though  immense — ^looking  alto* 
getker'  more  like  several  blocks  and  squares  of 
fine  buildings  in  a  city  than  any  thing  else.  I 
should  suppose*  the  possessor  might  easily  enter- 
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tain  some  hundred  or  two  of  guests.  I  observed 
not  much  less  than  a  hundred  bells  in  one  of  the 
lower  entries.  The  ftimiture  was  much  of  it  old, 
but  exceedingly  rich,  mosaics,  ebony  cabinets, 
carved  work,  &c.  The  ceilings  beautifully  gilt, 
and  that  of  the  picture  gallery  exceedingly 
splendid — approaching  the  dazzling  appearance 
of  the  back  of  a  diamond  beetle  as  seen  under 
the  microscope.  It  was  this  gallery  chiefly  that 
I  came  to  see.  But  I  was  very  much  disap* 
pointed.  There  are  some  paintings  said  to  be  of 
the  old  masters,  but  put  in  such  bad  lights  that 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should  be 
worth  much.  There  is  an  original  Bonaparte  of 
David — a  fine  countenance,  and  more  natural, 
easy,  amiable,  and  even  more  handsome  than  is 
usual  in  the  portraits  and  busts  of  him.  The 
gallery  consists  chiefly  of  common-place  looking 
men  and  &ir  women — ^mostly  Hamiltons;  but 
the  chef  d'ceuvre  is  a  Rubens — Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den.  The  lions  I  thought  were  very 
good,  but  I  did  not  like  the  fitce  of  the  Daniel. 
It  is  pale  and  livid,  and  shows  fk'ight  or  distress 
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full  as  mftch  as  xieUance.  If  it  is  trust,  it  is  the 
agony,  and  not  the  repose  of  trust.  Some  may 
think  it  surprising  that  a  traveller,  raw  from  the 
New  World,  should  undertake  ta  criticise  a 
painting.  But  I  say  that  the  painter  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  general  eye,  as  truly  as  the  orator, 
a;ad  so  shall  I  go  on  my  way  criticising  as  if  I 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Raphael — 
criticiaing,  i«e.  not  the  tedinical  things  of  the  art 
— ^not  the  mixing  of  colours,  or  drawing,  or  per- 
spective— ^but  cf iticising  the  general  effect.  If 
the  painter  means  to  strike  the  general  mind, 
the  general  mind  must  be  his  judge. 

Lanark,  July  24.  The  ride  from  Hamilton  to 
Lanark  is  full  of  beauties.  But  the  Falls  of 
Clyde  here  are  most  beautiful.  Whether  they 
are  as  well  worth  visiting  as  the  Griants'  Cause- 
way and  the  Trossacks,  I  will  not  say;  but 
certainly  they  raise  the  emotion  of  pleasure 
higher  than  either.  Stone  Biers  below  is  well 
enough ;  but  the  chief  beauty  is  above,  at  Cora- 
Imn  and  Bonnington. 

We  left  Tillietudlem,  three  miles  frcfm  Lanark, 
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on  the  right,,  two  miles  from  the  road»  aado^t^f 
sight.  I  am  told  an  old  woman  near  there,  wfis 
very  much  vexed  by  the  inquiries  of  raml^g 
visiters,  after  the  publication  of  Old  Mortaiitj^ 
She  could  not  conceive  whai;  sent  all  tliese  people^ 
all  at  once,  asking  about  TilUetudfem. 

July  25,  26.  From  LaTuarh^  through  PeeU^, 
to  St.  Rona»s;  St.  Ronanf  is  a  nieat  viUag«; 
and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  (tt  the  foot  of  Ofie 
of  the  hills  which  surround  it. on  all  aideB,  is  St. 
Ronan's  Well ;  but  nothing  couli  I  hear  of  ai^f 
place  or.  ruin  called  Mobray  Castle. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Lanark,  you  strike 
the  Tweed,  and  thence  the  road  to  Kelso  is 
chiefly  through  the  vale  of  the  Tweed.  It  is 
mostly  narrow,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by 
high,  heathery  hills.  Tweedale,  I  believe,  is  the 
northern  confine  of  the  Border-land.  Three  or 
four  old  ruins  of  castles  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
road ;  making  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of 
castles. 

The  great  objects  to-day,  (the  twenty-sixth,) 
and  enough  to  make  any  day  remarkable,  are 
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— Abbotflfordy  Melrose  Abbey,   and   Dryburgh 
Abbey. 

Abbolsford  takes  its  name  from  a  ford  over  the 

« 

Tweed,  near  at  hand,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbots^-^f  some  neighbouring  monastery, 
I  suppose.  It  is  well  worth  yisiting,  indepen- 
dently of  the  associations,  which  make  it  what  it 
is~^what  no  o&er  place  can  be^  The  structure 
too — ^the  apartments — the  furniture — are  alto- 
gether in  keeping  with  those  associations.  Every 
thing  is  just  what  you  would  have  it,  to  comme- 
morate Walter  Scott.  The  building  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  structure.  You  will  not  expect  a  de- 
scription from  me  of  what  has  been  already  so 
minutely  and  so  well  described.  You  remember 
the  hall  of  entrance,  with  its  stained  window^, 
and  its  walls  hung  round  with  ancient  armour, 
coats  of  mail,  shields,  swords,  helmets — all  of 
them,  as  ah  inscription  imports,  of  the  ''  auld 
time  f  the  dining  and  the  drawing  rooms ;  the 
library  and  the  study;  the/ curiosities  of  the  place 
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—choice  paintings,  curious  old  chairs  of  carved 
work — the  rare   cabinet  of   relics,   Rob   Roy's 
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muskety  pistols  .from  the  dread  holsters  of  Gla- 
verhouse  and  Bonaparte — and  all  surrounded 
and  adorned  vritb  oaken  wainseoting  and  ceilings, 
the  latter  very  beautifully  carved,  yet  rery  simple 
— every  thing,  indeed,  wearing  the  appearance  of 
great  dignity  and  taste:  well,  I  have  seen  it  all — 
I  have  seen  it !  But  the  study !  before  the  desk 
at  which  he  wrote,  in  the  very  chair,  the  throne 
of  power  from  which  he  stretched  out  a  sceptre 
over  the  world,  and  over  all  ages,  I  sat  down — it 
was  enough !  I  went  to  see  the  cell  of  the  en- 
chanter— I  saw  it;  and  my  homage — was  i^ence, 
till  I  had  ridden  miles  from  that  abode  of  de-> 
parted  genius. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  give  you  an  anecdote, 
which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  since  I  came  to 
Europe.  An  American  lady  of  distinguished  in- 
telligence, had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
Scott  frequently  in  Italy,  till  she  felt  emboldened 
to  express  to  him  something  of  the  feeling  that 
she  entertained  about  his  works.  She  told 
him,  that  in  expressing  her  gratitude,  she  felt 
that  she  expressed  that  of  millions.    She  spoke 
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of  the  relief  whick  he  had  terought  to  the  heavy 
and  wesiy  days  of  languor  and  pain ;  and  said, 
that  no  day  so  dark  had  ever  risen  upon  her,  that 
it  was  not  brightened  by  the  prospect  of  reading 
another  of  his  rolumes^  And  what,  now,  do  you 
think  was  his  reply?  A  teiast  rolled  down  his 
cheek :  he  said  notkinff  I  Was<  it  not  beautiful  ? 
F6r  you  feel  that  that  tear  testified  more  than 
selfish  gratification ;  that  it  was  the  silent  witness 
of  religious  gratitude. 

I  must  pass  by  the  well-known  and  oftenHle* 
scribed  beauty  of  Melrose  Abbey,  three  miles 
from  Abbotsford,  and  ask  you  to  go  on  with  me  a 
few  miles  farther  to  Dryburgh — the  place  where 
"  the  wreck  of  power"  (intellectual)  is  laid  down 
to  rest.  If  I  were  to  choose  the  place  of  his 
body's  repose,  from  all  that  I  have  ever  seen,  it 
would  be  this.  The  extent,  antiquity,  and  beauty 
of  the  work ;  the  trees  growing  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  abbey;  the  luxuriant  shrubbery  wav- 
ing from  the  tops  of  the  walls  and  from  parts  of 
the  roof  here  and  there  remaining ;  the  ivy,  co* 
vering  over  the  work  of  ghastly  ruin,  and  making 
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it  graceful — ^hanging  from  "the  rifted  arches'dnd 
shafted  windows,"  and  weaving  'festoons  fWym 
one  broken  fragment  to  another;  the  solemn, 
umbrageous  gloom  of  the  spot;  the  perpetual 
sound  of  a  waterfall  in  the  neighboi^ring  Tw^eed 
— all  conspire  to  make  this  spot  woiiderfully  ro«- 
man  tic ;  it  throws  a  spell'  over  the,  mind,  stidk  n$ 
no  other  ruin  does  that  t  hure  -seeni'  Co&wtt|^ 
Castle  is  more  sublime:  Melrose  Abbey  isr'niort 
t)eautiful  in  its  well  preserved',  sculptured-  9i^ 
mains;  but  Dryburgh  is  far  mofe  totfy^mtk^, 
What  place  can  be  so  fit  to  hold  the  remaps  dP 
Walter  Scott!  -  ■'' 

Before  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  white  ym  oft 
Scottish  ground,  I  wish  to  d»>p  obe'  ^dtiglA 
which  I  have  carried  more  than  seveln  yfeftWj 'I 
believe,  without  ever  finding  the  pro^rerb  to'dM^iH 
me  at  all.  And  that  is  on  the  striking  t&sm^ 
blance  between  the  character  of  ScdtliEBld'a]Hi-6f 
New  England.  The  energy  and  rehemencc  0f 
the  Scottish  character,  the  pefftrttdum  inffekkJk 
Scotorum^  is  universally  acknowledged.'  XM^r 
comme  un  Ecossais,  is  a  proverb.    'A6d'^'^^ 
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Sootcfa'  a^e  a^eoou^ted  a  singularly  wary  and 
oautiotts  people^;,  reserved  in  manners,  exact  in 
apeeoh^  guarded  in  communication^  and  keen  and 
dose  in  the  Jaranaaction  pjP  business.  The  Scotch- 
man has  the  flingiilar  fortune  to  stand  as  a  pro- 
Terh  for  the  mo^t  opposite  qualities,  and  I  sup- 
pose, that  they  really  exist  in  him.  The  same 
i|ttaliti!aB  are  found  in  the  New  Englahd  character. 
Hbe  Yankee-f^"  it  will  not  deny" — ^is  sharp  at  a 
bargiuj^.  He  is  cold  in  manners.  The  deep 
reseorye.  of  a  I^ew  England  boy,  especially  if 
living  i^reA  i«  the  country,  perhaps  no  one 
can  understand  who  has  not  experienced  it.  It 
^eems  aa  if  his  heart  were  girded  with  a  stronger 
bfmd.tban  any  other,  and  certainly  such  as  is  not 
natui^l  or  befitting  to  the  ingenuousness  of 
ypiUh:..  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  result  of  a 
46r8ory  observation  has  been,  to  pronounce  the 
New  Bnglander  a  being,  to  whom  '^  nature  has 
given  a  double  portion  of  brains  and  half  a  heart." 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  The 
Hew  England  character  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
deepest  ezeitenient  and  enthusiasm.  The  whole 
history  of  the  people  proves  this,  from  the  Land- 
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ing  at  Plymouth  to  this  hour.  Every  species  of 
enterprise,  political,  commercial,  literary,  reli- 
gious, has  been  developed  in  New  England  to  a 
degree,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  unprecedented  in 
the  world.  All  America  is  filled  with  the  proofs 
of  it.  And  private  life  in  New  England  will 
exhibit  the  same  character  %o  all  who  become 
intimate  with  it.  The  two  races  whom  I  am 
comparing  have  also  had  the  same  fate  <tf  gemni 
misconstruction  and  opprobrium.  The  Scot  is 
regarded,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  very 
mttch  as  the  Yankee  is,  south  of  the^HodBon/  I 
will  not' iiiquite  into  the  caos^s  of  this.;i:lBotrJt 
certainly  seems  a  very  hard  case  on  either>  h6.nA. 
A  peopler  in  both  instances,  industrious^  virtiDi!ius, 
religions,  almost  beyond  example**<'^aart7JAKg>po<' 
pular.  education  to  a  point  of  improtieiiieaatt  miU:^ 
gether  unexampled  in  the  World,  till  the  Praasiaflu 
system  appeared  and  fiirnishing  far  ntori^  ttian 
their  respective  quotas  to  the  noblest  litorttkfii^ 
of  their  respective  countries^— wotfid  seem  "to  hmnn 
deserved  more  respect  than  has  beem  aimfeUfedt^ 
ScotlaBd  and  New  Engfauidi 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Bn^km^^Yofk-^The  Mnutn^O^ckf^  and  Church  btM* 
ing  — Yorkshire  Dialect  —  Americanims  —  Aspect  of  the 
Country  compared  with  ours  —  KendaU — Windermere— 
AwMesid&^A  Conversatitin  on  MnpU^wtd  AmeHetmPM' 

^  tics^Visif  ,to  Grasfmere — Fony  Rufe  qmong  the  liakes — 
Keswick — Ullswater — The  Lake  Scenery. 


I    Yoiifi:,  Jtdfy  29.     From  D^bttrgh^  'I 
Afan^h  -  Kelfio,  -  Nenireaslle,  and .  Ihurham^  •  dovn 

.^^Afker'a^deliglitful  ride  on  the  bankgof  the 
Tifeod,  learing'the  Tale  of  the  Teviot,  and  the 
€9irriot  faiils^  pn  the  south,  I  entered  Engiand, 
-mne  miles  below  .Kdiao. 

•litn  Noiihumberland^  on  the  road  to  Newcastle, 
h  ipassed  scnreral  exteneive  mo(»'s,  very  like  the 
eooiiti^  described  by  Scott  as  snrroiuiding  Os- 
baldJBtoBfl  Hall. 
As  you  approach  Nefmsaatle^it  becomes  erident 
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t}^%  jion  are  in  the  Urc^gio^ Jof  .^(^lieries.  '' 
fi9ip^e  of  tke'CoUBtiy  goedn  up.:aBlJKe  floifyfee  of  a 
fiMWtee;"  -  It  is  not  thfeWBokeof  Ita  tlestrootioii 
llQF^yer.  li  id  the  ijidJloaliQai  bf  lifi8»  and  not  of 
deatb-r^^r,  aad  of  .Ufeiifcbiit  fafts  gom  4oiW'>ftt 
iojtQ.  tjbue  bawela  of  tjh« .  MOth ;  for  i^  proepeda  -ftom 
the  ohi^ftn^]^  of  «ti$wi  ^  engki^ ^  eisftojf^r'ifk 
e¥^  i>it»  for  the  doaUe  piiriH>9§  ^f  pi)m{>uig^«9it 
Tf^t^jofid  raising  coal.  .  *  ..  »-,r,h  o'if)ti 

,  J^hmham.  The  cathedral^  one  of  tte  &ms^  to 
!^^pg^laQd»aod  the^ castle,  now  the  btphoff'^^Iacie^ 
I  could  Jxot «top  to  ezaxmne.  i  ^ ;  Tr  m 

York  lis  a  queer  old  plaee^  wpifth  ccHo^it^si^ 
goodiQiany  soiles  to  see  for  its  Qym  sali0v  ^iBlKk 
the  minster! — it  is  worth  a  pilgiskua^  to  siQ^4t4 
It  is  the  only  building  I  haye  erear  se^  inraii^ttj 
that  stands  up  and  out  so  completely:  fmnv  th^ 
surrounding  mass  of  boildingsi,  that  it  iS)  fro^lt 
every  quarter,  distinctly  presented  to. the.  ^Ofi 
The  minster,  aiyiid  the  city  of  York*  stfpidl^f  JiK&« 
the  elephant;  in  a  menagerie.  Its  pK^pf^rj^iqns^ 
too,  are  so  perfect,  its  character  is  «o  uipj^e^i 
that  it  makes  upon  the  mind  one  smgte  impcea* 
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mon,  Yott'tdke  in' tbe  whole  object,  tmd  fiHel  all 
its  onelrponreAig  gnmdew,  et  the  first  ^lanceW^ 
the  eye.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  tliat  if  I  were 
to  li're  in  sight  of  it  a>  tfaonsaad  ye4i*s,  it  would 
lole  noti^  of  tile  i&de#eribii[ble  chftrtu  with  Wfaieh 
itrAelsttesfiiMiie^ tn^.  liideed I ishaila^ett^pt no 
4es4riptifi^V  I-dair^not  bfiilgiiiy  mesu^tirettieiiis 
liet^i'^ay;:it  appear  to^e  AiM^tbe  inipl-eB^ii 
here  doeii  not  depend  on  any  exact  id^'of^size  Ot 
itf  I^Mik  it  \§  a  whole ;  it  maked  its  fiiij^eisi^on 
8flr>Aini^te>;  ^lid  yon  can  no  more  i^eive  Si^l 
impression  from  the  successiye  sentenc^eiS'  oP  a 
4e^ptSf^;Himi  yoti  could  receive  It^onncbn- 
MSplatSlig^  ill' succession,  the  different  parts  of 
tte^twetitt^  itself. 

^r^fSifei%^  it  a  sanctity  and  venerableness  abOiif 
Aiteyi&f^  the  English  churehes,  and  even  those  of 
lii^"- hum  West  order,  which  nothing  but  time 
indited' (^tt  git«  to  the  churches  of  our  country/ 
tefe  Whidh'tinte  will  never  give  to  them,  unless 
iv^g^4M#n  td  btiild  them  with  more  durable  mate- 
fiftlS^lftlfn' wood  or  briek.  There  is  something  in 
tb^M^^himiwd  wM^  leads  j<m  kiatinetiTelj  tb 
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take  off  yotir  hat  "vrh^n  yott  'etltet  fliein— a  duty, 
by-  the '  by,  of  wliich  you  j  attendimt  is  mire  to 
^ihoiiiish  you,  if  you  &U  of  it--^and  I  *woruld4hat 
the  prslctice  were  more  <ioHinioti  thim  it  is  among 
^.  ;  The  i&entiiMtit  of  revereiMiefOrhoIy  pleJS^B^ 
y  certainly  gainiug^ground  upon  the  old  Puritan 
affd  Presbyterian  prejudice  on  this  head;  Attd'ft 
ttiu$t  grow  with  the  increi«ing  refanement  of  the 
people.'  But  still,  there  are  too  many  ehutche^, 
especially  in  our  country  towns,  whfch  are  in 'a 
state  bf  fithamefiil  disrepair,  and  of  abominable 
filfhmess;  and  which  are  constantly  tri»npled 
under  the  feet  of  the  multitude,  at  etery  ^leetionf. 
Indeed,  the  condition  and  use,  and,  I  m«yad4, 
the  architecture  of  a  church,  cannot  fttil  tb*  havie; 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  sentiment  of  refllgi^His 
teneration;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  to  cOme, 
when  (with  reference  to  this  last  point)  tke- con- 
struction of  churches  among  us  will  be  giyten  into 
the  hands  of  competent  architects,  and  not  left 
to  the  crude,  and  ambitious  devices  of  parish 
committees.  It  costs  no  more  to  bnild  inf^good 
proportions,  than  in  bad ;  and  the  trifling  expense 


of  obtiuniog,o  plwiiiQiQL  m  |al»]f9^.ar<^ite^  (n^jt^a 
mere  ea^^ter>  i^t  ^bwoi^%  ^^h^ye  9^  ^g^t 
i«  aiaatten  oC  ^oeb  pemfHOi^t  fin^por^W^  te.a 
wiu^  comwui^tji^.  iHhf^  itb^rc})^  of  a  .QOiuQ|^y 
ar^,a.pi>rt 4>f.i^  l?faigipu^  l|tenMW§<  ^  T%i  sp€^^ 
.^7  the?  p,eop^er;..th^y>W»w^  id^w^  ^Jj^iiu^ke 

,^e  \^e^^^lgg^  I .  believe,  mor^^  &pe  ctu^aheft  in 
Am^pa»  io.  propar^p,  4q  jtheir  nmnj^er^^i  titi^n 
aq]?  QtIi^T> 4^M]iun^ion  ««»OBg  U9*  .  ,w      • 

H,il.^!on&B6  that,  if  I  could  huiWi  axAtlunpb  i||(£^U 
Are^eetotO/SiHtiny  owB  taste»  I  would  b»ild  i^jin 
^  flateomLaad  beautiful  style  of  the  chviYc|i^9:t<vf 
^!nglm49  ^^  Gotbic  »tfle ;  and  I  would  ll^Ud  H 
iHrWdpiting  stoisie,  that  it  might  gather  suod^slYe 
gf^eratloftn  within  its  holy  waIlB>.t^at.p9ai|ing 
Q^^riee  mig^i  shed  their  hallowiug  charm 
^jiK>undrit j  that  the  childcw  might  woitthip  wh0ce 
th^ivt  &bhef8  .had  worshipped  from  age  to  ag^ 
a^d  ?leel  m  a  the  spirits  of  their  fatbors  stjU 
mog^ed  in  .their  holy  rite6»  Nay,  more  do  I  aay^ 
and.  farther  wa^ld- 1  go — I  am  not  sp^aJdng^  of 
Qoursa^  as  pi'qM^siiig.aiiy  thing,  h^  only  as  iodir 
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yidvaUy  pfefening  it^^irtLl  sayfor.JAjrflelf  that 
I  would  plftoe  altan :  m-  iih^  ebuixth,  wlmie  ^n^fli 
flft^t  be  >0aifli  daily,  wfaeieiidailyifeflort  nii^i  bQ 
kad^  hy<&i\yAaae  dBcHnalaofi  {irctapted;  100  tha^ 
ifhoB9wem^tB8e±t loyi  otdghlbrlmne.  jib«9^^  At .mjjn 
tew  o£itheida|f^(^tiirtt>fi9i4atfo]9rl/hi|ilHisi]^ 
hid  d«ai|»atiQBv>hia'0<i^f^or;bi$Jfiiil^^ 
iittM9(S(«rif6wv  or  .his^oj!^  4tf;hiiB.imaJiety9«o^  hm 
fietoyi«fi11tt8*(deNr^  and  wdttt,  <aaid  *rQttbleviBo4 
teaooft^^wfif  a6 .oAe&lws^tilig  tlwr «ti^ tof  oi(f ly. 
moartal'life^^totitisniasidev  I  fia]r,.:a&d«faoW)d(OWti. 
asaid  .'tU'^inofitl  ^stillaeas:  otf  theiffanctaary.^  /  liet 
it. dotlbe  taid^  asi^etvaating.  from  the >'mifi0TitamL 
of  :tiie.rel]gioito  Arohiteohgjre*  of  a  eoiAntcy^  dhas^ 
a]i»ia{l6lc^.;lw^ neglect  or  irreii[eifcMe..tD^id». 
cbwdiesy  tbttiall  place&arelioly"*^tiiaththeiiudH' 
verae  jb  the*  temple  of  God.  It  ia.  tr«e,  iatdedf' 
tiiat  the  whole- frame. o£  oatetx^  is;a  tdmpkr.&r 
woiBhi^^bttt  bit  a  meaowfta  uaadoiteiedteKnpkl 
Nay,  what  a  straeture  is  it!  and  what  ji  ^orknia. 
adorning  ia  put  upon  it,  to  touch  the  apriligs'.of 
imaginaticii  and  feeling,  and  to^exeite.the^fwia-' 
ciple  of  devotftiMi !    What;  painted  or  gilded  dome 


/« 
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Wild* '  kbSBM^  of  (^l>a0ii^»^>  9tAitii^>  6k»  e^Mb  .Mraing 
tat)^r8v<  in  lifee'tiie  knip  of 'dag*  liiiz%iki'3di4ibw» 
i^«fLi/«r  ibi6usiietit  4aid  iil;8lei»ini&  li^t^^  thaii 

sky?  Atid  %bftt  lar^itbe'tpleoicUd  bieriktiii9  wiAi 
whiisk 't^e'  dhtuteiidB  ^of.'SKanelaW'iafaifblait'  fbi4 
lle»td<oe«lAt4Mi»,  t(y  tte  goi^eods^doTrdsilteat^  float 
sliNdHndf  thE^imVilion  of  marning^  or  ihe^itaibetniRdv^ 

(ifitcntoeilstedfiiiarbk  6a&  leempam  irkbdik  Ig^cem 
alleys;'  4Aierr«tismjelled'  {daincs  the  'Hitebiiviviei»> 
gBlKd^'i'ipMd)' tod  boBndkfis  fmemmt  '6{'(Aip 
worid's^rlte^y'on  wkich  the  ttiglifyjcbagxitfgaK 
titei0fdlie>^)dv»i  of  men  are  standingii  /'Wbaliv. 
t€KV«im(ldtaio  reai*ed  by  humiupi  hands^  c;0mjpaTed 
wb§i)itlie  ^«rerlitstitig  mouiilaind--<'tbose  akarst-iiv 
tiK?  tdqupld  of'Diitttre;  and  what  Jnecnse  elratt 
a)*o6e*^^fit)itt>hii»a]i  aitars^like  the  'bright  aavi 
bemtifti  momtaia  mists  timt  ikiat  af0imdi:IiO8e 
etenail  ^^^ts,  and  tfa»  rise  above  them  and  hm 
dtBsalr^6d*intO'^he  pore  and  transparettt  edier*^ 
like'ih^  last^iiMliii^^hadDWi?  of  haman  impeiA^!' 
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tion^  losing  themaelved  in-  the  .  ^dendours  of 
heaven  ?  And  wbiit  voice  evier  spoke  frou  human 
akar,  like  ihe  Toiioe  ^  the  tfawader  :from  its 
olcmd  J  tabernacle  on  those  saUime  heights  of  the 
CFeation,  when 

"  Not  from  one  lone  cloud,' 
Bft^erery  nomitttii  h^ght  hathtfonad  a4«pg«H  * 

And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  sjiroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ?" 

Audi  in  $ne)  what  an^ihem  or  peeaq  f^Y^r^  i:olled 
froHi  organ,  or  orchestra,  or  from  ^e.  iTQice.  of-  a 
countless  mnltitttde,  like  the  dread.  |«d4p^fewi|g 
roar  of  ocean,  wi^h  all  its  swelliia^  maltitade  pf 
waves?  Yes,  the  temple  of  .natui^  ia  i^^.  of 
inspiration,  Ml  of  objects  thai:  ins|ftii;e  d<9XQtifm* 
and  so^  as  far  as  may  be,  should  our  itimi:^  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  be  made. 

To  say^  as  if  to  detract  froD» .  th^  sanfitUy  of 
religious  edifices,  that  here,  after  all,; is  only. so 
much  wood,  and  stone,  and  martar,  wfcich  are 
nothing  but  the.  same  mass  of  materials,  in  any 
other  form^  or  devoted  to  any  other  pui^pos^^ 
why  we  talk  not  so  of  our  homes— we  talk  not.  so 
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of  natttre-^ire  talk  so  of  xiol^ing  elae.  It  is  by 
mixing  up  intelleotnal  aEnd  spintual  associatioiui 
with  things,  and  only  so,  that  they  have  any 
interest  or-  inportanee  to  our  mindsi  Things  are 
nothing  bat  what  the  mitid  makes  them  to  be*^ 
nothing  bat  by  an.iufiision  into  them  of  the 
intelleetaal  piincipte'  oi  our*  own  nature*  The 
tuft  that  is  shorn  from  the  warrior's  plume  by 
the  scythe  of  death,  is  nothing  else,  if  one  pleases 
so  to-  consider  it,  but  the  plumage  of  «  bird^ 
The  relie  of  a  doinr^ed  martyr — suppose  it  were  a 
hem  of  his  garment — ^is,  if  one*  pleases  so  to  con- 
sider it,  nbfhliig  ebe  but  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
protected  him  from  the  winter's  cold,  or  the 
sCiimmer^s  heftt.'  The  place  where  his  broken  and 
lacerated  body  was  laid  down  to  rest,  may^  be 
accounted  common  earth;  and  the  mouldering 
remains  of  a  buried  empire,  may  be  accounted 
common  dust.  The  Palatine  hill  on  whieh  stood- 
the  palace  of  the  imperial  Caesars,  and  which  is 
now  covered  with  its  ruins,  may  be  accounted  a 
common  hill.  But  so  do  we  not  speak  of  things, 
nor  think  of  them . 
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No,  let  06  yMd'toikftl  prindple-of*  our 'nature 
wldtih  tmjMurtB  a  portkm  -oft  ill 'Cywn  charaeter  to 
tkt^'iliiiigv  ftfomid  ns;' wEiohj^^ith  a  f  kind  of 
cfwtife  jpow^r,  imA«9' tiixiM^f^aiid^^amiiB^'anik 
piac^ft^to  be  boly ;  wUoIt^gaitliBts  a  Halo:  of  giokfy^ 
aM  bMttttyo^f  ournativo  land;  wiuehbgaigonirta: 
t)y^  ntaxiokdey^iidjr^^',  thati^^^^reiiiiiotpliHDi^ 
llko  'kidmeV*  and'  whi<^  hallows  *<^ 'the  |ilac^ 
ivii^K  ^^pfajrer  ui  wont  to  be  made^W-wkidi  'aoti 
coants^lEio*  ptaQe  like  it^-anrd  jetm  aceomiting  ki^ 
jtidg^  'l^at  to  bo  a  gbod  wotk^  f#hiBBb^'bakev> 
tkis  tempiOB  of  a  nation's  worabfpMkdroiig'aiid' 
iMitiftil,  fev  the  U8e  and  admimtioii  of  racon*'' 
site  ag^."'  :  <!i  u-i'/ 

fijMDAtL,  .TttZy  29.      From  York,   duoiigh 
l\idclCSti6r,  Leeds,  coveped  with  the  smoke  'of  ilsi: 
factories,  Bradford,  a  thriving  town^  Kieig^il^jr,- 
Skipton,  &c.,  to  Kendall — a  fine  ooastry::' thei 
vales  saocessively  of  the  Wharf,  the.  Aire,  add 
the  Lnne.  . .-:  ^ 

The  langaage*<^the  val^ger  dialect,  thol^  it9k-*«f' 
Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire  too,  is  almost  as  unin- 
telligible to  me  as  Ohinese.    The  '!Efaglish  critics 


l<irtiiqp«pg[i>iifc^otttreb»-jp^^ 

^fcsfflpopk  lOf  a^iie  boilding  5  but  ^th»^^i«ioiAt 
amaamaiin  Eoglaiid  than  to  hear  of  tte  gDHttJlMlt 
old  ruin  in  the  kingdom  as  ''  nice  old  plat^Vc  /A4r. 
td^^jdnerdifrorcl  «ieA,  it  i»  ours  and  not  tkt  SiB^t^h 
utfB^'t^ball  flceordfl  Witii  the  «tandsa^  j«l«!i»g|[&:.lQ{! 
Ei;gl Wi ' IHeratttre  :  sick,  aflicted.i^tih-dip#|kA€ih?r» 
i»iJbhnisaBr8<definitiQ&.  .  /.     r.  1.;^  ' 

i^Skke  Ihkig'dtat  gtvF^es  4;l»8f  eoun^.  Ha  pecyiiUadfif y 
of  aspect  as  compared  with  ours,  is  the  subg^titiiiH 
tin-G^ atoakis  ixiaD; stimstoiseft nrhere yre* oise  wood 

'. ntvi '^  1  •         *  J'f»r'8(ckn^  of '^toma(^. 
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stoBeihouseSy  bams,  outhouses  of  all  sortSy 
stone  bridges,  stone  wateringutronghs  by  the  way- 
side. The  smallest  stream  or  ditch  erossing  the 
road  has  a  stoBe.  bridge.  All  this  gives  an  aiv  of 
istiqiiify,  ducability,  aod,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
dignity,  toihe  whole  caantry.  Another  cireumn 
stance  that  has  the  same  effect,  is  the  paractiire 
ef  calUng  .many  of  the^  &rms  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  same  name.  It  i&not  Mr. 
Such  or  Such  a  one's  place — ^at  least  ..that  aa 
not'  the  only  designation-^ut  it  is  Woodfiidey 
or  £)ak^le,  or  some  of  those  u^pronomioeabliS 
Welsh -names.  I  like  this.  It  inrefftB  eimi^ 
dwelling  in  the  country  with  local  assoeiatipDQis. 
It  gives  to  every  locality  a  digxoty  and  iaxUnFB^i 
fiu*  beyond  that  of  mere  property  i»rj)oseessioni.» 
J^y  30.  This  morning,  the  finest  I  have  «eei| 
since  I  landed  at  Liverpool,  J  lelt.  Kendidl  fox 
Windermere..  Stopped  atBowness>  and  tooba 
boal>-^visited  the  Station^  a  zoBoantk^  eminemee 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  tiben  rowed  up 
the  lake  eight  miles  to  Ambleside,  the  head  of 
Windermere.    The  head,  and  the  views  from  the 
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Station,  are  far  the  wost  beuittful  things  ahoat 
the  lake ;  end,  indeed^  tb^  are  the  onhf  things 
very,striMng  abottt>  it. 

What  a  power  iiies-  in  assomtion !  I  was  al« 
ready  in^  sight  of  the  farnfamed  Winderniere,  and 
almost  any  tract  of  water  and  landseape  'vroold 
have  appeared  lovely  imder  s»ich  a  sky-^suroly 
this  did;  yet,  as  I^rtopped  to  pickafew^  rasp* 
hekiritJB' hy  the  hedge,  that  simple  aotion^H^he 
memwies^  that  it  brought  with  it — the  Aou^hjfes 
of  those  hours  of  iny  early  days,  passed  near 
my  own  native  home — passed  by  those  hedges, 
thronging  erer  since  with  a  thousand  inexprei^ 
sfUe  reooilections — ^passed  in  the  fond  romance 
of  yout^,  amid  the  holy  silence  of  the  fields  and 
alLithe  thiok-eoming  fencies  of  an  unworn  ima« 
ginatiim  and  sensibility — all  this  moved  me  as 
iM  s^ene  of  mere  abstract  beauty  could  ever  do  I 
And  yet,  indeed,  what  is  abstract?  What  is 
nature  but  an  instrument  harmonized  into  unison 
with  semethimg  in  us — every  vibration  of  which 
either  awakens  or  answers  to  some  thrilling 
chord,  in  Ihe  more  mysterious  frame  of  our  own 
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beiAg  ?  What  »  tbe.  trannelleir :  blit  a  ^ilgif  im  r  ^ 
flftd  heart,  the  imi^iMttioii,  .the  msBiilojy?  SuFtb 
a  little  passage,  noW'iiiiid.  lUiieny  aB^itlud  tCHdajj^i 
eolavmces.  one  that  "there  ia  mndk  poetry  -  in 
boyhood  thtm^  oaJs^doed  nolb  jGtpdtliti  oat,  pevT 
hap^  tjm loagi  aftenrard.'  -<  //       -  .. 

iFroUk  Amblqsidei  Ttooiki  a  pDikJc.]||^  r^de  Hd 
Rydal  Mkmnt,  .the  resideBce  of  Mr.  W- *  •  :i 

r  L'lras  00  much  disappointed  in  theappeaianoe 
ef>  Mt^.W--^ — that  I  actually  begto  to  auifieat 
that  I  had  come  to  the  cottage  of  one.i^  his 


'*  I  dtpart  b«re  from  the  rale  I  have  laid  dows  tain^elf 
•s-not  to  draw  aqj  details  of  private  society  into  Ijhw  journfd 
— for  three  reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  the  conversations  which  I  take'lhe  liberty 
to  quote  in  this  place,  relate  prindpaUy  to  one  of  the  ve^ 
subjects  for  the  discussion  of  which  I  have  been  tempted  to 
publish  the  present  volumes.  The  next  is,  that  the  senti- 
msntB  here  advanced  on  the  part  of  the  individual  referred 
to,  are  his  toeH-knoton  sentiments — so  that  nothing  is  be- 
trayed. And  the  third  reason  is,  that  they  are  so  well 
advanced,  and  so  ably  advocated,  that  I  think  the  ezpositioii 
pf  them  could  not  disturb  or  displease  that  distinguished 
person — even  if  such  a  fugitive  sheet  as  mine  should  ever 
be  wafted  so  far  as  to  fail  on  the  stall  and  deep  waters  of  his 
meditaliou. 
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n^ighboiiTB;  Afker  ten  minates'  ednunon-plaee 
tUk  about  die' weather,  tke  tfavelling,  &».,  bad 
pOili^d;  I^ddtetmined  to  iind  emt  wheAer  I  'Was 
mistflketi' ;  <(nd  aware  of' bis  de^  wterest  in/ ike 
pcHAtieA'Qf^Boii^tkdy  I  availed  mjnelf  bfisbine 
remark  tbat  was  made,  t^mtrodticestbiitfflibfiei^ 
WeikMi^ii^eiy'Hfti'sli-o^jdniQn^lami  aad  w^nt 
into'tbe  sij/Kjeet  witb  a  flow,  a  flood' sltaiobty  af 
emnmutl^mi  thBi  soon  left  me  in'  bo  -doubt. 
Aft^'ftis'hadgoneon^aiihour  or  two,'wisfii0g 
WkHknag^ih^  themey  I  took  occanrioii  ot  a  ^dA^ 
to  observe  that  in  this  great  political  agitation, 
{Mietcy.faeeiAed  to  hafve  di^  out  entiiyelj;.  .  He 
s^{i^kd  i  but  that  was  not  the  only  cause;  for 
t^b^JH^r  h»d  ;11>eien,  as  he  thought,  some  years  ago 

fitti'6Vi^t-Jirt*iuction  and  a  surfeit. 

»'',■•*.'  •      .. 

.^JMlr.  W— rr—  conyerses  with  great  earnestness, 

ifid  ias'aliabStj  as  he  walks  and  talks,  of  sto^xpiog 

eVeiy'iourth  or  fifth  step,  ancl  turning  round  to 

yooii^jeaAgr^e  what  he  is  saying.    The  salg^iets^ 

\!^k^^B^  evening  I  passed  with  him,  were,  as  I 

te^.  f!^l^  politics  and  poetry.    He  remarked 

afterward  that  ajthough  he  was  known  ^  to  the 
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woiid  only  Wi  a  poet,  h^  JaMid  ^iven  twelve  houn^ 
tkought  to  the  condition  and  prospeets  of  society, 
for  one  to  poetry.  I  relied  tiiat  there  appe&red 
to  me  to  be  no  contradiction  in  this,  since  the 
spirit  of  poetry-  is  the  spirit  of  humanity — since 
sympathy  with  hnmanity, 'and  with  all  its  for- 
tunes, is  aai  essential  characteristic  of  poetry-^— 
and  politics  is  one  of  the  grandest  forms  nnder 
which*  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  presents 
itself. 

In  politics  Mr.  W professes  to  be  a  re* 

former,  but  upon  the  most  deliberate  plan  an 
gradual  scale ;  and  he  indulges  in  the  most  in- 
dignant and  yet  argumentative  diatribes  against 
the  present  course  of  things  in  England,  and  in 
the  saddest  forebodings  of  what  is  to  come.  The 
tide  is  beating  now  against  aristocracy  and  an 
established  religion,  and  if  it  prevails,  anarchy 
and  irreligion  must  follow.  He  will  see  no  other 
result ;  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  people ;  they 
are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves — not  yet  cer- 
tainly ;  public  opinion,  the  foolish  opinion  of  the 
depraved,  ignorant,  and  conceited  mass,  ought 
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not  to  be  the  laivr;  itottgkt  not  to  be  expreMod 
in  law ;  it  ottgbt  not  to  be  repreeented  in  g^oreror 
ment;  the  true  representative  government  should 
re{»*eseQt  the  mind  of  a  country,  and  that  i»  not 
found  in  the  mass,  nor  is  it  to  be  expressed  hf 

universal  suffrage.     Mr.  W constantly  pro^ 

tested  against  the  example  of  America,  as  not  be« 
ing  in  point.  He  insisted  thit  the  state  of  society^ 
the  crowded  population,  the  urgency  of  want,  the 
tenures  of  property,  in  England,  made  a  totally 
different  case  from  ours.  He  seemed  evidently 
to  admit,,  though  he  did  not  in  terms,  that  here* 
ditary  rank  and  an  established  priesthood  are 
indefensible  in  the  broadest  views  of  human 
rights  and  interests ;  but  the  argument  for  them 
is,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  opening 
the  door  to  greater  evils — to  the  unrestrained 
license  of  the  multitude — ^to  incessant  change, 
disorder,  uncertainty,  and  finally  to  oppression 
and  tyranny.  He  says  the  world  is  running  mad 
with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils  are  to  be  relieved 
by  political  changes,  political  remedies,  political 
nostrums — whereas  the  great  evils,  sin,  bondage. 
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misery,  lie  deep  in  the  heart,  and  nothing  but 
virtue  and  religion  ean  renlove  them ;  and  upon 
the  value,  and  preciousness,  and  indispensable* 
ness  of  religion,  indeed,  he  talked  very  sagely, 
earnestly,  and  devoutly. 

The  next  evening  I  went  to  tea  to  Mr.  W 's, 

on  a  hospitable  invitation  to  come  to  break&st, 
dinner,  or  tea,  as  I  liked.  The  conversation  very 
soon  again  ran  upon  politics.  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  independence  in  legislators  who  were 
dependent  for  their  places  upon  the  ever- wavering 
breath  of  popular  opinion,  and  he  wanted  my 
opinion  about  the  fact  in  our  country.  I  replied, 
that  as  a  secluded  man  and  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  morale  of  these  matters,  I  certainly  had 
felt  that  there  was  likely  to  be,  and  probably  was 
a  great  wont  of  independence — ^that  I  had  often 
expressed  the  apprehension  that  our  distinguished 
men  were  almost  necessarily  acting  under  biasses 
that  did  not  permit  them  to  sit  down  in  their 
closets  and  examine  great  political  questions  and 
measures,  in  a  fair  and  philosophical  spirit.  Then, 
he  said,  how  can  there  be  any  safety?  I  answered, 
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sM  I  had  *  frequently  said  before,  that  our  only 
safety  lay  in  making  the  people  wise  :  but  I  added 
that  our  practical  politicians  were  accustomed  to 
say,  that  there  was  a  principle  of  safety  in  our 
conflicts,  in  the  necessarily  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  mass — ^that  they  neutralised  and  balanced 
eaeh  other.  I  admitted,  however,  that  there  was 
danger  ;  that  all  popular  institutions  involved 
danger ;  that  freedom  was  a  trust,  and  a  perilous 
trust.  Still  I  insisted  that  this  was  only  an  in- 
stance of  a  general  principle  ;  that  all  probation 
was  perilous ;  that  the  greatest  opportunity  was 
always  the  greatest  peril.  I  maintained,  also, 
iSoAi  think  as  we  might  of  political  liberty,  there 
was  no  helping  it ;  that  in  the  civilized  world, 
the  course  of  opinion  was  irresistibly  setting  to- 
wards universal  education  and  popular  forms  of 
goremment ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
direct,  modify,  and  control  the  tendency.  He 
fully  admitted  this ;  said  that  in  other  centuries 
some  glorious  results  might  be  brought  out,  but 
that  he  saw  nothing  but  darkness,  disorder,  and 
misery  in  the  immediate  prospect,  and  that  all  he 
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could  do  was  to  cast  himself  on  Providence.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
good  and  wise  men  had  a  work  to  do.  I  said 
that  I  admitted,  friend  to  popular  institutions  as 
I  was,  that  the  world  was  full  of  errors  ahout 
liberty ;  that  there  was  a  mistake  and  madness 
about  popular  freedom,  as  if  it  were  the  grand 
panacea  for  all  human  ills,  and  that  powerful 
pens  were  needed  to  guide  the  public  mind ;  and 
that  the  pen  of  genius  could  scarcely  be  more 
nobly  employed.  But  he  has  no  confidence  in 
the  body  of  the  people,  in  their  willingness  to 
read  what  is  wholesome,  or  to  do  what  is  right ; 
and  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to  say,  seemed  to  me 
the  radical  point  on  which  he  and  I  differed.  I 
told  him  that  there  were  large  communities  in 
America  in  whom  I  did  confide,  and  that  I  be- 
lieved other  communities  might  be  raised  up  to 
the  same  condition ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  should  be  the  grand  effort  of  the  world 
now,  to  raise  up  this  mass  to  knowledge,  to  com- 
fort, and  virtue — since  the  mass  was  evidently 
ere  long  to  rule  for  us. 


VISIT   TO   ORAiSSiCBRE.  Ill 

After  this  conversation^  Mr.  W — ^  proposed  a 
walk  to  Grassmere  Lake,,  to  see  it  after  sunset ; 
and  in  tkat  loveliest  of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  wit- 
nessed on  earth,  were  lost  all  thoughts  but  of 
reli^on  and  poetry.  I  could  not  help  saying, 
with  fervent  sincerity,  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
bringing  me  here,  at  this  hour ;"  for  he  had  evi- 
dently  taken  some  pains,  pushing  aside  some 
little  interferences  with  his  purpose,  to  accomplish 
it.  He  said  in  reply,  that  so  impressive  was  the 
scene  to  him,  that  he  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
sin  not  to  come  here  every  fair  evening.  We  sat 
by  the  shore  half  an  hour,  and  talked  of  themes 
&r  removed  from  the  strife  of  politica*  The  vil- 
li^e  on  the  opposite  side  lay  in  deep  shadow; 
fi^m  whichi  the-  tower  of  the  church  rose,  like 
heaven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening.  A 
single,  taper  shot  its  solitary  ray  across  the  waters. 
The  little  lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and  solemn 
repose.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  upon  its  shore. 
The  fading  light  trembled  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  which  were  here  slightly  ruffled,  and 
there  lay  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  serenity  of 
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heaven.  The  dark  mountains  lay  beyond,  with 
every  varying  shade  that  varying  distance  could 
give  them.  The  farthest  ridges  were  sowed  with 
light,  as  if  it  were  resolved  into  separate  particles 
and  showered  down  into  the  darkness  below,  to 
make  it  visible.  The  mountain  side  had  a  soft- 
ness of  shadowing  upon  it,  such  as  I  never  saw 
before,  and  such  as  no  painting  I  ever  saw  ap- 
proached in  the  remotest  degree.    It  seemed,  Mr. 

W said,  as  if  it  were  "  clothed  with  the  air.'* 

Above  all,  was  the  clear  sky,  looking  almost  cold, 
it  looked  so  pure,  along  the  horizon— but  warmed 
in  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  the  vermilion 
tints  of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  world  might  be  travelled  over  without  the 
sight  of  one  such  spectacle  as  this — and  all  owing 
to  the  circumstances — the  time — the  hour.  It 
was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  those  circumstances 
influencing  the  scene,  that  it  was  an  hour,  passed 
in  one  of  his  own  holy  retreats,  with  Wordsworth ! 
Amid  these  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  nature  seems  to  delight 
herself  in  contrasts,  and  that,  as  in  many  human 
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Works,  is  here  perhaps  the  secret  of  power :  the 
wildest  mountains  and  mountain  crags,  with  the 
sweetest  valleys  and  dales  amid  them — as  Bor- 
rowdale,  Patterdale,  Langdale,  and  sometimes 
one  little  sheltered  spot,  all  verdure,  only  large 
enough  for  one  ferm-^as  in  coming  from 
Conniston  through  one  of  the  Langdales;  the 
roughest  passes  through  mountain  defiles,  open- 
ing suddenly  upon  smooth  and  green  vales,  as  in 
going  from  Buttermere  to  Borrowdale,  or  entering 
Patterdale  from  the  south ;  a  lake  and  a  valley 
beneath  your  eye,  and  a  world  of  mountains  be- 
yond, as  in  entering  Keswick  from  the  south : 
and  then,  when  were  ever  seen  such  crystal 
streams — ^waters  of  such  transparent  aad  living 
purity! 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  mere  memorandum ;  but 
for  the  same  purpose  I  will  take  up  half  a  page, 
with  marking  my  route,  which  was  adopted  on 
competent  advice,  and  may  possibly  be  of  service 
to  some  friend  who  shall  follow  me — ^which  friend 
I  advise  to  take  for  his  excursion,  as  I  did,  a 
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ponjr  at  Ambleside.  From  Ambleside,  then,  I 
went  to  Conniston  and  back-*— a  day's  ride  ;  then 
to  Keswick ;  thence,  a  day's  excursion,  around 
through  Newlands,  by  Bi^ttermere,  and  Honister 
Crag — through  Borrowdale,  by  the  Bowder  Stone 
— an  immense  rock,  evidently  fallen  from  the 
precipice  above,  sixty-two  feet  long,  thirty-six 
high,  eighty-nine  round,  weight,  1,971  tons — ^by 
Lowdorc  Falls,  a  little  nothing  for  a  fall — ^as  were 
all  the  fells  I  went  to  see  about  hei*e — scarcely 
any  water,  but  a  romantic  little  scene  ;  back  to 
Keswick  by  the  shore  of  Derwent  Water.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ride  ;  the  bold 
wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  with  the  glades  and 
cultivated  swells  beyond  appearing  between  them, 
and  Skiddaw  in  the  back  ground. 

From  Keswick  to  Lyulph's  Tower  on  UUswater 
— ^the  first  view  of  UUswater  very  striking ;  the 
waters  very  dark ;  a  dark,  leaden-coloured  moun- 
tain rising  up  from  the  very  edge  of  the  wat^ ! 
a  fine  ride  along  down  the  shore,  four  miks,  to 
Patterdale — through  Patterdale,  back  to  Amble- 
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side.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  Ullswater  presents 
more  impressive  scenery  than  any  other  lake.  The 
sceQeiy  certainly  is  more  bold. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  cottages, 
and  of:  their  situations  about  these  lakes.  So  also 
the  sail-boats,  passing  in  all  directions,  seen 
among  the  wooded  islands  and  shooting  out  from 
behind  the  headlands,  freighted  with  beauty,  and 
mirth,  and  music,  communicate  an  inexpressible 
life  and  charm  to  the  scenery.  And  I  fancy  that 
such  tokens  of  social  happiness  are  very  necessary 
t9[  Igi^e  these  scenes  the  power  they  have,  over 
the  heart  and  imagination.  It  fills  up  the  measure 
of  the  contrast.  But  that  is  not  it — or  it  is  not 
all.  These  signs  of  humanity  and  happiness 
make  the  scene  image  to  us  ourselves,  as  well  as 
the  Supreme  Power.  In  the  unvisited  wilds  of 
nature,  in  dell  and  grot,  in  grove  and  greensward 
untrodden  by  the  footsteps  of  men,  the  mind  is 
pro^e  to  imagine  that  ibiry  creatures  walk; 
poetry  has  peopled  them  with  life ;  the  strong 
sympathy  of  the  soul  calls  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion to  give  it  back  the  image  of  itself. 
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Aiifftist  3.  I  left  the  lake  country  and  came 
down  to  Kendal. 

The  ride  from  Kendal  to  Lancaster  is  a  pleasant 
one,  especially  about  the  banks  of  the  Kent.  At 
Lancaster  is  a  castle,  now  turned  into  a  jail,  which 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  central  tower, 
the  only  portion  of  the  old  cattle  remaining,  is 
square,  and  huge  enough  to  have  belonged  to 

**  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster." 

It. is  called  John  of  Gaunt- s  Chair.  Appropriately 
to  this  title,  there  is  from  the  top  of  the  tower  a 
very  delightful  prospect.  A  fine'S}rmbol  of  offiee 
for  an^  old  baronial  sovereign — patriarch,  chief*  < 
tain,  landlord,  all  in  one ;  a  tower  for  his  chair, 
where  he  sits,  a  king  farmer,  to  oreriook  the 
rich  glebe,  pasture  and  valley.  Those  forms  of 
power,  with  the  rough  and  stem-hearted  times 
that  gave  them  birth,  are  passing  away«  May 
other  and  nobler  forms  arise  to  take  their  plaee ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BaUway  from  Liverpool — Mtmcheiter^^Derhyehire — Chats- 
tDorth — Haddon  HaU — Matlock — Scenery  and  Guides — 
WHlersley  Castle — Lichfield — )Birminffham — Music  Hall 
— Concerts  in  Amerioa — KenUworth-— Warwick — Stratford 
on  Avon — Shakspeare. 

Railway  from  Liverpool.  The  tunnel  disap- 
pointed  me.  It  is  not  so  great  a  work  as  I  ex- 
pected— ^not  so  long.  The  motion  on  the  railway 
18  so  rapid  as  to  set  every  thing  in.  the  country 
abottt-^houses,  trees,  groves — dancing  a  waltz. 
It 'seems  as  if  the  whole  surrounding  creation  were 
revolving  in  circles — the  distant  objects  going  one 
way,  and  those  nearest,  the  opposite  way. 

Makchestbr — wrapped  in  the  cloud  of  smoke 
proceeding  from  its  innumerable  manufactories. 
For  the  sole  power  is  steam  here  ;  every  fiwjtory 
has  its  engine  and  its  high  chimney,  sending  out 
its  dense,  black  volume  of  smoke,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  pure  heavens-— which  foul 
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mass  of  sulphurous  vapours  descends  into  the 
streets,  infesting  the  nostrils,  choking  the  lungs, 
blearing  the  sight,  clouding  the  vista,  so  that 
sometimes  you  can  scarce  see  &  hundred  yards. 

They  say  it  rains  oftener  in  Manchester  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  I  should  think 
it.  And,  indeed,  I  have  several  times  heard  it 
observed  of  one  city  and  another,  that  it  rains 
oftener  in  them  than  in  the  surrounding  country. 
So  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  and,  I  thil!k, 
comfort  too,  it  is  fortunate  for  out*  cities  that  tlhe 
anthracite  coal  is  to  be  the  staple  fuel. 

Bakbwell  in  Derbtshirb,  Auguft  6.  In  ap* 
proaching  Derbyshire,  you  leare  the  immenefe 
levels  of  Lancashire  far  a  more  diversified  and 
beautiful  country,  and  wbefi  you  tnter  this  eouoty, 
the  limestone  cliffs,  with  ,deep  hollows  and  vales 
worn  between,  appear  every  where-^-^aarkin^the 
country  of  the  Peak. 

It  must  be,  I  think,  that  the  body  of  people  in 
this  country,  the  nine-tenths,  are  less  intelUgent 
than  the  same  body  in  oua*  country.  I  certidnly 
find  more  well-dressed  and  well-behaved  people 
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hete  who  are  ignorant,  to  an  extent  thajt  would 
sbanie  snch  lookiiig  people  in  America.  For  in- 
stance, I  heaixl  a  yety  self-sufficient  Scotchman 
here  this  evening,  boasting  of  Walter  Scott  as  his 
countryman,  and  yet  very  soon  saying,  that  ithe 
scene  of  one  of  his  novels  could  not  be  in  Derby- 
shire, because  none  of  theni  was  laid  in  England.''^ 
I  have  heard  very  plain,  hard-working  people  in 
America,  in  the  conversation  of  the  bar^roo;in^ 
quote  Locke  and  Stewart.  There  are  not  so  many 
books  here — in  the  taverns,  ixt  the  farmhouses,  in 
the  houses  of  the  common  people,  on  the  shelves 
every,  where — as  there  are  among  us. 

Have  I  spoken  of  women,  w^orking  in  the  fields  ? 
Not  in  Ireland,  nor  in  Wales  only,  but  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  this  is  constantly  seen :  not  in 
harvest  only — ^but  they  hoe,  and  dig,  and  delve, 
in  all  fields  and  at  all  seasons — sometimes  four, 
five,  ten — ^nay,  twenty  I  have  seen  in  a  field.  It 
must  tend  to  give  them  a  rough  and  coarse  cha- 
racter ;  to  thdr  persons  it  certainly  does. 

While  at  Bakewell,  I  visited  Chatsworth,  the 

*  Only  an  instance  I  allow. 
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i^e^  of  the  Puke  of  Deyonahire,  and  Had^o^ 
Hall,  an  ancient  and  desert  eastle  on  the  estates 
of  .the  Duke  of  Rutland ; '  one^  fire,  miles,  and  the 
other  two  milea  distant. 

Chatsworth  is  an  immense  eastle,  of  the. Ionic 
order,  the  oldest  part  huilt  abound  a  hollow  square 
-rrthe  new  part,  a  eontinuation^  one  story  lowef , 
of  the  rear  bloek  or  portion  of  the  pile ;  and  so 
extensile,  that  when  finished,  there  is  to  be  a  sui|te 
of  rooms,  through  the  whole  of  which  th^  eye  will 
range  at  a  single  view,  six  hundred  feet.  The 
hall  of  entrance  is.  from  the  hollow  sqiJ^re ;  the 
sides  and  ceiling  painted  in  fresco,  by  Verrio  and 
La  Guerre.  The  ceilings,  also,  of  the  whole 
range  of  staterooms,  on,  the  second  story,  are 
painted  in  the. same  style,  by  the  same  artist^ » 
The  designs  are  mythological.  There  cannot  be 
less,  in  all,  I  should  think,  than  five  hundred 
figures— of  gods  and  goddesses,  in  every  possible 
attitude  and  predicament  —  pursuing,  flying, 
fighting,  making  love,  &c.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge,  who.  almost  ^breaks  his  neck  in  looking 
upward,  and  looking  at  objects  eighteen  feet  dis* 
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tanty  the  paintings,  many  of  them,  are  beautifally 
executed.  What  must  have  become,  by-the-by, 
of  the  necks  and  bnains  of  the  artists,  looking 
upward  while  painting  such  an  immense  number 
of  figures,  I  do  not  know.  I  must  say  that  to  my 
simple  American  taste,  if.  not  to  any  other  taste, 
this  appears  to  be  a  very  improper  exhibition — 
the  forms' being,  generally,  represented  without 
any  costume.  The  houeekeeper,  ho'wever,  ob- 
served that  these  rooms  now  were  never  usedi  on 
any  occasion. 

I  must  just  make  a  memorandum  of  some  other 
things  that  struck  me  in  going,  over  the  house. 
In  the  range  of  staterooms,  the  sculpture,  by 
Cibber,  of  the  alabaster  and  marble  doorways, 
and  the  carving,  by  Gibbon,  throughout  are 
beautiful ;  but  of  the  latter  especially,  the  carv- 
ing of  birds,  over  and  around  the  fireplace  in  the 
principal,  stateroom,  quite  exceeds  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  seen,  or  could  have  conceived. 
There  is  a  large. number  of  paintings,  but  nothing 
that  struck  me  much — ^a  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein; 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo ;  a  piece  by  Salvator 
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Rosa,  bat  in  so  bad  a  light  as  to  be  lost^  if  it  is 
any  tUing.  There  are  a  great  many  statues.  Ca- 
iiova's  Hebe  is  here,  and  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  by  Bartolini. 

Chatsworth  ia  situated  on  the  Derwent,  on  a 
rising  ground^  with  terraces^  before- it^  formed  by 
walls  of  wrought  stone,  which  walls  are  sur- 
mauiited  by  balustrades  of  stone.  There  is  a 
finely  wooded  hill  in  the  rear.  The  view  south- 
ward, through  grand  avenues  of  trees,  of  the  vale 
of  the  Derwent,  is  most  beautiAil. 

In  the  eonservatory,  there  were  splendid  spe- 
cimens of  the  India  rubber  plant  and  the  fiiii 
palm;  and  there  was  the  curious  nepenthes, 
(pitcher  plant,)  which  at  the  end  of  every  branch 
has  an  actual  pitcher  growing,  large  enough  to 
hold  more  than  half  a  wineglass  of  water — said 
pitcher  nicely  fitted  with  a  lid.* 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  f  o  see  the  following  beau- 
tiful description  of  this  plant  from  the  French  of  Richard : 

"  Nepenthes  sont  tons  originaires  de  I'lnde  ou  de  Fisle 
de  Madagascar.  LeMrsfeuilles  se  terminent  k  leur  sommet 
par  un  long  filament  qui  portenne  sorte  d'lmie  crease^  d'ttne 
forme  variable  dans  les  diverses  esp^es^  et  reconverte  h  son 
sommet  par  im  opercule  qui  s'ouvre  et  se  ferme  naturaDe- 
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In  the  pork  were  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
of  d«er.  The  park  is  fourteen  milies^  round ; 
besides  which  the  Duke  of  Deronshire  has  large 
possessions  in  tiiis  neighbourhood.  As  I  turned 
away  from  the  fine  range  of  buildings,  the 
smootb-shaven  grounds,  the  gay  flower  beds  on 
the  terraces,  fenced  ilound  with  chif^Ued'  stone^ 
the  noble  groves,  with  the  watear  of  two  or  three 
fountains  rising  and  &llihg  in  spray  amid  theni, 
the  rast  range  of  the  park,  with  the  Derwent 
flowing  through'  it,  itnd  above  all,  the  rich  and 
magnificent  view  southward,  I  thought  that  no* 
tliitig  could  be  more  beautiful.     But  I  had  sooh 

i^ent.  Ces  umes  ont  toujours  caus^  ^admiration  des  voya- 
geurs,  par  le  ph^nomene  singulier  qu'eUes  pr^sentent.  En 
dFet,  on  les  trduve  presque  constamment  rempli^^  d'une  eau 
pare,  claire,  limpide,  et  tres  bonne  a  boire.  Pendant  quelque 
temps,  on  a  cm  que  cet  eau  provenait  de  la  ros^e  qui  s'y  accu- 
mulait;  mais  comme  leur  ouverture  est  assez  ^troite  et  sou- 
vent  ferm^e  par  I'opercule,  on  a  reconnu  que  le  liquide  ayait 
sa  source  dans  ime  veritable  transpiration,  dont  la  surface 
interne  de  Tume  est  le  siege.  C'est  ordinairement  pendant 
la  nuit  que  I'ume  se  remplit,  et  dans  cet  ^tat,  I'opercule  est 
generaiement  ferm^.  Pendant  le  jour,  I'opercule  se  soul^ve, 
et  I'eau  diminue  de  moiliS,  soit  qu'elle  s'evapore,  soit  qu'elle 
aoit  r^sorb^e." 
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to  correct  my  impresdion ;  for  Hdddon  Hall  is 
more  beaatifully  situated;  andWillersley  Castle, 
Mr.  Arkwright's  seat,  near  Matlock,  leaves  it,  in 
natural  scenery,  almost  out  of  comparison. 

Haddon  Hall,  two  miles  from  Bakewell  on  the 
way  to  Matlock,  is  a  very  ancient  seat,  on  a  some- 
what precipitous  bank  of  the  Wye.  It  has  been 
built  in  successive  periods  by  different  families — 
the  Peverils,  the  Avenels,  the  Vemons,  and  lastly 
the  Ikmily  of  Manners.  There  are  two  hollow 
squares  and  some  towers.  The  whole  is  in  great 
preservation,  and  especially  the  tapestry.  In  the 
dress  of  some  of  the  figures  wrought  into  the 
tapestry,  are  seen  the  fashion,  and  several  of  the 
varieties,  too,  of  the  modem  ladies'  sleeve.  I 
had  thought  before  that  it  was  entirely  a  modem 
monster.  But  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  There  is  a  large  dancing .  hall, 
with  a  finely  carved  oaken  wainscoting  and  cor- 
nice— in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  led  down'  the 
first  measure.  This  hall  was  to-day  put  to  a  use 
which,  aiiiid  desolation  and  ruin,  startled  me  at 
first,  almost  as  much  as  if  the  ghosts  of  her  own 
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royal  tmin  had;  risen  befiMTi^-wet  While  I  was 
wandering  ahout  the  des^nted  walls  and  chaoi* 
bers,  from  that  very  hall  the  soojad  of  a  yU>1 
reached  my  ef^r :  ^'  I  heard  musie  and  daaciBg ! " 
I  inquired  ".what  t^ese  things  meant ;"  and  vrts 
told  by  the  old  .guide,  th;at  he  occasionally  gave 
liberty  to  the  young  people  of  Bakewell  to  coqae 
and.  dance  here.  He  seemed  vexed,  however,  tQ 
have  them  come,  as  if  he  personated  the  genius 
of,  the  place :  (his  family  indeed  had  lived  here 
three  hundred  years,  he  told  me :)  but  for  my 
part,  I  could  not  at  all  sympathize  with  him ;  for 
I  was  glad  to  feel  this  strange  mingling  together 
of  death  and  life,  of  the  past  and  present,  of  ruins 
and  revels,  of  hoary  decay  and  ever-flourishing 
and  happy  youth,  which  reminds  us  at  onoe  of 
the  ever-passing  fashion  of  this  world,  and  the 
ever-present  beneficence  of  heaven .  A  full  length 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  gorgeous  costume, 
looked  down  from  the  head  of  the  hall  upon  the 
passing  show  of  this  world's  pleasures — passing, 
but  not  more  transient  than  the  joys  and  splen- 
doui:s  of  her  own  life. 
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The  view  southward  from  Haddon  Hall,  the 
bold  wooded  bank  on  the  left,  the  windings  of 
the  Wye,  the  lovely  valley,  the  hills  rising  in  the 
distance,  make  altogether  one  of  the  most  roman* 
tic  and  beautiful  scenes  in  the  world. 

But  Matlock — sweet  Matlock !  dare  I  talk  of 
beauty  when  approaching  thee?  It  certainly  is 
a  spot  of  rare,  if  not  unsurpassed  loveliness.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  describe  it— only  in  gene- 
ral as  a  sweet  little  valley,  watered  by  the  Der- 
went,  surrounded  by  cliffs  the  most  romantic,  of 
every  form  and  position.  But  it  is  to  be  remem*- 
bored  that  cliffs  and  precipices  in  this  country  are 
very  different  things  from  what  they  are  with  us. 
The  moisture  of  the  climate  causes  ivy,  laurel, 
and  every  shrub  and  tree,  to  grow  up  their  sides 
and  to  spring  out  from  their  very  summits.  The 
cliffs  here,  too,  are  of  every  shape ;  some  of  them 
rising  perpendicularly  like  battlements  or  towers, 
bare  in  some  placed,  covered  with  ivy  in  others, 
and  waving  out  from  their  tops,  green  banners 
of  luxuriant  foliage ;  while  between  and  through 
them  you  see  the  soft,  deep,  blue  sky — softer. 
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deeper,  bluer,  than  it  appears  elsewhere ;  and 
would  that  it  oftener  had  this  aspect  in  this  coun- 
try of  clouds,  and  rain,  and  smoke — for  in  tWs 
respect  it  is  not  to  be  ^compared  with  ours.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  Englishmen  rave 
so  much  about  the  Italian  sky.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  that  when  cultivation  and  good  roads  have 
gone  up  among  the  wild  and  cn^gy  places  of  our 
own  country,  as  many  beauties  will  be  unveiled 
as  ai-e  found  here.  And  eveA  here  let  it  be  re-^ 
membered,  for  the  comfort  of  you  who  stay  at 
home,  that  all  spec^l  beauty  is  but  a  small  addi"» 
tton  to  the  general  beauty  of  nature.  In  another 
respect,  you  have  the  advantage.  For  sight  see- 
ingi  travelling  to  see  spectacles,  is  not  fisivourable 
to  that  calmness  of  mind,  so  in  unison  with  na* 
ture,  and  that  leisure,  that  revery  mood  of  mind, 
which  is  necessary  to  ^'  drink  in  the  spectacle." 
This  quotation '  from  Wordsworth  calls  to  mind 
what  I  heard  aicelebrated  poet  reitiark  a  few  dfiys 
ago,  about  som^  fine  scenery  he  had  lately  been 
to  visit.  He  Was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  replied  thftt  he  hardly  kne^  what  to  say,  for 
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he  doubted  whether  he  felt  the  scene :  there  wss 
company;  and  there  were  ladies  to: be  assisted; 
there  was  not  time  enough,  and  there  was  not 
silence  and  contemplation ;  and  one  of  the  party 
wanted  him  to  sit  down  in  a  certain  place,  in 
order  to  feel  the  effect. 

.  Sometimes,  too,  the  guides  vex  one  dadly.  At 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  I  thought,  at  first,  that 
they  would  have  torn  us  to  pieces,  literally  strip- 
ped us  naked  like  robbers,  with  their  khid  offers 
of  assistance ;  and  when  we  had  selected  one  to 
get  rid  of  the  rest,  he  stood  up  in  the  boat,  and 
with  loud  vociferation  attempted  to  direct  our 
admiration^  first  to  one,  and  then  to  another  of 
the  wonders  of  nature ;  till  I  was  obliged  peremp- 
torily to  silence  him,  that  we  might  have  leisure 
and  liberty  to  admire  for  ourselves. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  sketch  in  pencil  of 
the  woman  at  the  falls  of  Stone  Biers  on  the 
Clyde.  As  we  jumped  from  the  coach,  I  saw  her 
there  ready  for  a. start,  and  knowing  that  we 
didn't  want  her,  I  hastened  down  the  path,  quite 
upon  the  run  at  length ;  but  she  came  in  ahead 
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at  the  critical  point,  when  the  falls  burst  in  sights 
and  then  stopping  short,  her  costume,  headgear, 
&c.,  scarcely  obeying  the  command  of  the  will  to 
halt,  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  outroared  the 
cataract  with  exclamations,  '^  Beautiful !  beau- 
tiful I" 

Guides  are  usually  privileged  persons,  holding 
their  situation  from  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 
or  the  curiosities  they  exhibit.  At  the  Matlock 
Cave,  however,  I  found  there  was  a  double  tax. 
I  purchased  a  ticket  down  below  for  a  sight  of 
the  cave,  and  that,  I  supposed,  was  the  end  of  it. 
But  when  we  came  out,  my  guide,  a  very  pretty 
young  woman,  who  with  a  very  naive  manner  and 
acoeat  had  pointed  out  all  the  curious  crystals 
and  spars,  fluor,  dog  teeth,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  said, 
with  an  equally  naive  manner,  "  Please  to  re- 
member the  guide,  sir." 

By*the*by,  one  of  the  peculiarities  here  is,  that 
women  do  a  thousand  things  that  men  do  with 
us.  They  not  only  tend  shop,  but  butchers' 
staUs,  bar-rooms,  and  offices  of  the  stage  coach 
in  the^capacity  of  agents ;.  they  are  often  guides 
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to  waterfalls  and  other  spots  wbich  are  visited : 
and  nearly  half  of  the  people  that  I  see  in  the 
streeta  of  the  villages  and  towns,  are  women. 

Willersley  Castle  near  Matlock  is  a  fine  build- 
ing in  simple  but  very  good  taste,  consisting  of  a 
main  building,  and  wings  set  off  a  little  from  it, 
and  small  towers  at  each  comer  of  both  the  main 
building  and  the  wings.  It  is  Stituated  on  a  bold 
bank,  east  of  the  Derwent.  Behind  it^  is  a  fine 
hill  of  cliffs  and  woods,  laid  out  with  beautiful 
walks ;  before,  the  Derwent,  and  over  the  river, 
in  front,  a  noble  range  of  cliffs ;  beyond  these,  a 
swell  of  rich  and  cultivated  co\intry,  seen  above 
them ;  and  on  the  south,  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects of  valley  and  hill  ever  spread  out  to  the 
eye. 

Lichfield,  August  8.  It  is  curious  that  the 
moment  you  leave  Derbyshire  you  leave  the  pic- 
turesque country,  the  country  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, for  a  level  tract,  far  more  rich,  though  far 
less  beautiful — a  tract  whose  whole  broad  surface 
seems  to  be  loaded  with  the  wealth  of  agriculture. 
This  is  Staffordshire. 
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What  legacies  do  men  leave  after  them,  that 
they  little'  think  of!  There  are  certain  spots, 
about  which,  in  my  wanderings  through  a  strange 
land,  I  have  felt  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  home. 
Such  is  Lichfield,  because  Johnson  ^ras  born 
here.  So  I  felt  about  the  lakes,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  living,  familiar  authors. 

The  cathedral  here  is.ilot  so  large  as  the  York 
minster ;  it  is  not  so  sublime :  but  the  interior 
is,  if  possible,  more  beautiful.  It  has  not,  in- 
deed, so  much  exquisite. carving,  and  the  stained 
glass  is  mostly  modem,  though  very  rich :  but 
there  is  a  keeping  about  the  whole  interior,  a 
unity  of  design  and  similarity  of  finish,  that  are 
very  grateful  to  the  eye.  The  west  front  is  very 
rich  in  sculpture,  and  the  three  spires  very  deli- 
cate and  beautiful.  I  visited  the  house,  and  saw 
the  room,  in  which  Johnson  was  bom ;  .and  went 
to  the  schoolhouse,  where  Johnson,  Addison,  and 
Garrick  were  taught  the  rudiments :  and  where, 
if  what  Johnson  says  be  as  universally  true  as  he 
makes  it,  ''  Latin  was  whipped"  into  Joseph,  and 
Samuel,  and  David. 
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BiRMiiroHAM,^i<^t»^9.  Visited  the  pin  manu- 
factory, the  button,  the   japanning -r- so   have 
others,  who  can  tell  you  about  them  better  than 
'I  can.     The  royal  Clarence  vase,  made  by  the 
Lockharts  here,  was  on  exhibition:  the  mam- 
moth of  all  baubles;   a  most  splendid  thing. 
Weight,  eight  tons ;  fourteen  feet  high ;  twelve 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  basin ;  capacity,  nine 
hundred  gallons;   cost,  ten  thousand  pounds; 
when  taken  apart  to  be  removed,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  pieces ;  made  of  cut 
glass  laid  upon  gold,  inlaid  with  enamel;  and 
appears  like  burnished  gold,  enriched  with  jew- 
els.    It  was  expected  that  the  late  king  would 
purchase  it,  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished. 
You   will   ask,    for  what  use  ?     I  answer,    for 
none,   but  that  to  which  my  eyes  put  it,  for 
sixpence ! 

They  are  erecting  in  Birmingham  a  very  large 
building  for  a  town  house,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  modem  structures  in  the  king- 
dom. One  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put, 
is  that  of  furnishing  accommodation  for  musical 
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festivals.     For  this  purpose  an  immense'  hall  is 
reserved. 

We  have  no  such  places  in  America  for  music ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  concerts  are  arranged 
and  carried  on,  in  some  disregard  of  that  circum- 
stance. We  have  too  much  noise.  Qur  orches- 
tras are  too  powerful  for  our  buildings.  I  will 
not  say  that  they  are  too  numerous;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  object  of  numbers  in  this 
ease  is  overlooked.  It  is  not  to  make  a  great 
noise — unless  it  be  in  occasional  chorusses,  of  a 
particular  character.  It  is,  I  conceive,  that  every 
performer  may  give  softness  to  his  instrument  or 
his  voice,  by  diminishing  its  strength.  In  build-^ 
ings  of  an  ordinary  size,  such  as  our  churches, 
strength  is  the  quality  least  required.  One  voice 
— that  of  the  preacher — fills  the  church,  and  that 
too  while  labouring  under  the  impediments  which 
distinct  articulation  and  vocal  utterance  must 
throw  in  the  way  of  loudness.  Surely,  then,  one 
voice,  in  song,  may  fill  a  church.  I  do  not  deny 
that  .thirty  singers  may  make  better  music  than 
three;  but,  as  matters  stand  in  our  country,  I 
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.  had  rather  take  my  chance  with  three.     Respon- 
sibility is  weakened  by  diffusion,  and  three  per- 
sons pledged  to  this  duty  would  giye  me  a  better 
guarantee  for  good  music  than  thirty.     At  any 
rate  they  could  not  put  in  danger  the  very  organs 
of  hearing.     I  know  of  few  situations  more  pain- 
ful or  absurd,  than  to  be  seated  at  a  concert, 
within  ten  feet  of  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred 
singers,  and  as  many  instruments,  and  to  be  ob- 
liged to  stand  the  onset  of  one  of  their  chorusses. 
I  cannot  describe  it ;  but  I  wish  that  Jack  Down- 
ing would  attend  one  of  these  concerts,  and  give 
an  account  of  it.     It  is  only  to  strip  the  occasion 
of  the  technical  and  co^yentional  language  in 
which  it  is  usually  described — ^wherein  lies  much 
of  the  humour  of  the  Downing  family,  by-the-by 
— and  it  must  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous things  in  the  world.     What  if  one  man 
had  the  strength  of  a  hundred  voices  in  him? 
Should  we  like  to  go  to  some  one  of  our  concert 
halls,  and  sit  within  ten  feet  of  him,  and  listen  to 
him  three  hours  in  succession  ?     But  why  not  ? — 
if  mere  loudness  is  so  expressive  and  pleasing. 
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We  might  have  a  platoon  of  soldiers  to  fire  blank 
cartridges  before  us  all  the  evening.  It  would 
be  a  great  noise,  and  give  us  a  great  idea — of 
something  or  other.  And  that,  I  fancy,  is  all 
the  idea  that  most  persons  get  from  most  of  these 
deafening  chorusses.  The  aspect  of  an  assembly 
stunned,  drowned,  dumbfounded,  with  this  visi- 
tation— of  the  elements  (of  sound) — sufficiently 
shows,  that  they  have  found  the  pleasure  they 
sought  very  trying  to  bear.  But  when  the  soft 
solo  or  duet  pours  in  its  sweet  melody,  how  does 
every  heart  thrill,  and  every  eye  kindle  and  melt ! 
It  is  a  trembling  snatch  of  pleasure,  however, 
held  in  instant  dread  of  the  thundering  wave  that 
is  coming.  I  am  ignorant  and  have  not  inquired ; 
but  perhaps  that  is  the  very  design  of  the  chorus 
— ^to  enhance  the  effect  of  real  music ! 

Save  that  which  is  imported — ^when  shall  we 
have  real  music  in  America?  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the 
instruction  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  art 
among  us,  is  thrown  away.  Not  one  young  girl 
in  fifty,  I  am  afraid,  who  is  taught  music,  is  ever 
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taught  or  led  to  pour  her  soul  into  her  song ; 
and  what  music  can  there  be  without  that?  If 
music  is  a  cultivation  of  the  fingers  only,  not  of 
the  soul — if  it  is  not  at  once  the  instrument  and 
offspring  of  intellectual  and  moral  refinement,  it 
is  nothing  worth.  I  may  be  told  that  many  of 
the  best  performers  have  been  low-minded  and 
vicious  persons.  There  may  have  been  that  un- 
fortunate contrariety,  too  often  seen,  between 
their  practice  and  their  sentiments.  But  it  will 
not  do,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  highest  efforts  of 
music  may  be  reached  without  a  high  suscepti- 
bility of  this  nature. 

Germany  has  laid  the  only  sufiicient  basis  for 
a  national  taste  and  talent  in  this  art,  by  intro- 
ducing its  rudiments  into  the  system  of  popular 
education.  Would  that  some  of  those  many  idle 
and  weary  half  hours  now  passed  in  our  common 
schools,  might  be  employed  in  singing  the  sweet 
old  ballads  of  England  and  holy  Psalms.  What 
a  beautiful  form  of  worship  would  it  be  for  a 
school  of  little  children! 

Kenilworth  Castle — a  very  majestic  ruin ;  the 
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whole  not  in  such  good  preservation  as  Conway 
or  Caernarvon ;  but  particular  parts,  ranges,  and 
windows,  much  more  perfect.  It  is  curious  that 
Leicester's  part,  the  latest  built,  is  in  the  most 
ruinous  condition.  The  lake  is  drained,  and  the 
towers  of  the  gateway,  by  which  Elizabeth  en- 
tered on  the  great  occasion  of  her  celebrated 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  are  fallen.  It  was 
not  the  principal  gate  of  entrance;  but  was 
chosen  that  she  might  pass  by  the  lake  and  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  fantastic  water  gods. 
This  lake  was  on  the  west  side — a  small  stream 
now  flows  through  its  bed — and  with  that  to 
diversify  the  scenery,  it  must,  in  that  quarter, 
have  presented  a  noble  landscape.  The  park 
was  formerly  twenty  miles  round;  but  is  now 
pasture  and  ploughed  fields. 

The  walls  of  the  buildings  left  standing  are 
very  lofty;  but  the  ivy  creeps  to  the  very  top, 
sunnounts  the  loftiest  towers,  and  spreads  its 
living  screen  and  soft  curtaining  over  the  richly 
carved  windows.  The  banqueting  hall  waa 
eighty-four  feet  long  by  forty-eight  broad,  and 
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its  windows  twenty-seven  feet  high.  Alas!  the 
feast  and  the  song  are  gone ;  the  gathering  of 
nobles  and  the  flourish  of  trampets  are  here  no 
more;  but  instead  of  them,  I  heard  a  single 
bugle  horn  at  a  distance  that  came  softly  up 
among  the  crumbling  walls  and  mouldering 
arches,  as  if  to  wail  oyer  their  desolations ;  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  court-yards,  I  saw  picnic 
parties,  carelessly  seated  on  the  grass,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  proud  and  guarded  festivities  and 
grandeurs  of  former  days.  I  thought  with  my- 
self, that  they  must  be  more  fiimiliar  with  the 
spot  than  I  was,  to  be  able  to  sit  down,  and 
"  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

Warwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, is,  in  its  ap^yearance  from  the  inner  court- 
yard, far  the  most  majestic,  magnificent  castle  I 
have  seen;  altogether  more  imposing  and  im- 
pressive. Its  range  of  building,  its  nobl^  towers, 
and  one  of  them  particularly,  rising  amid  em-^ 
bowering  cedars  and  banks  of  ivy — ^must  be  seen, 
to  be  felt  or  understood.  The  walks,  and 
grounds,  and  woods  beyond,  are  in  keeping  with 
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an  the  rest ;  not  looking  as  if  eyery  thing  was 
handled,  and  shaped,  and  trimmed,  and  shaven 
down,  with  elaborate  art;  but  full  of  nature's 
beauty,  with  just  enough  of  man's  taste  and 
management  to  open  that  beauty  to  the  eye.  The 
celebrated  marble  vase  dug  up  from  the  villa  of 
Adrian,  is  in  the  greenhouse  amid  the  grounds. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  corresponds  very 
well  with  Ae  character  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment ;  a  very  grand  hall  of  entrance,  paved  with 
marble,  and  hung  round  with  ancient  armour  of 
the  Warwick  family;  the  rooms  all  supplied 
with  very  rich  and  massive  furniture,  and  espe- 
cially with  many  tables,  stands,  &c.,  of  every 
form  and  feshion,  in  the  style  of  work  called 
pietriEi  dura,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  coarse  mosaic  work,  or 
inlajring  of  variegated  marbles.  A  great  number 
of  really  fine  portraits — several  Vandykes,  some 
Murillos ;  and  one  Raphael — portrait  of  a  lady — 
very  Madonna-like  and  beautiful ;  some  lions  of 
Rubens ;  and  a  Henry  VIII.  of  Holbein. 

At  the  Lodge  we  were  shown  Guy  of  War- 
wick's porridge  pot,  about  as  large  as  a  common 
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potash  kettle  ;  and  his  hook,  a  sort  of  pitchfork, 
to  fish  up  dinner  from  the  caldron;  also,  his  two- 
handed  sword ;  his  walking  stick,  big  enough  for 
Polyphemus;  the  armour  of  his  horse — ^breast- 
plate, headpiece  or  helmet.  Sec,  &c. 

Stratford  on  Avon.  Shakspeare's  house 
and  tomb ;  and  tke  site  of  the  house  (his  own 
house)  in  which  he  died. 

I  have  a  strange  feeling  about  Shakspeare, 
that  I  never  heard  anybody  express.  Though  he 
is  seated,  by  the  admiration  of  mankind,  upon 
an  inaccessible  height,  yet  there  never  was  a 
being  among  the  great  men  of  the  world,  whom 
I  have  felt,  if  he  were  livings  that  I  could  so 
easily  approach,  and  so  familiarly  converse  with. 
He  impresses  me  with  awe,  he  fills  me  with  a 
sort  of  astonishment,  when  I  read  him ;  yet  he 
draws  my  love  and  confidence  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  seems  to  me  I  should  not  have  feared  him 
at  all ;  but  could  have  met  him  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  or  have  sat  down  with  him  on  the 
first  convenient  rail  of  a  fence,  and  talked  with 
him  as  freely  as  with  my  father.     What  is  this? 
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Is  it  that  the  truly. loftiest  genius  is. imbued  and 
identified,  more  than  any  other,  with  the  spirit 
of  our  common  humanity  ?  Is  it  that  the  noblest 
intellect  is  ever  the  most  simple,  unsophisticated, 
unpretending,  and  kindly  ?  Or,  is  it  that  Shak- 
speare*s  works  were  a  household  treasure — his 
name  a  household  word — from  my  childhood? 
It  may  be,  that  all  of  these  reasons  have. had 
their  influence.  And  yet  if  I  were  to  state  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  reasons,  I  should  put 
down  these  two  words — unconsciousness — of 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  has  so  nobly  written,  as 
one  of  the  traits  of  genius — unconsciousness  and 
humanity.  He  was  unconscious  of  his  greatness, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  demanded  reve- 
rence. He  was  an  absolute  impersonation  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  humanity,  and  therefore  he  is,  as 
it  were,  but  a  part  of  one's  self. 

If  any  thing  were  wanted  to  contrast  with  the 
nobleness  of  Shakspeare,  it  might  be  found  in  a 
horrible  act  of  meanness  perpetrated  here,  which 
must  draw  from  every  visiter  to  this  place, 
scarcely  less  than  his  execration.    Shakspeare's 

g3 
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house  fell,  after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  afi|H^ 
clergyman--<whose  name-^bnt  let  his  name 
perish!  This  man,  being  annoyed  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  strangers  to  a  mulberry  tree 
before  the  house,  first  caused  that  to  be  cut 
down ;  and  then,  vexed  by  the  levy  of  a  poor 
rate  upon  the  house,  he  angrily  declared  that  it 
should  never  pay  taxes  again,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground ! 
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CHAPTER  VL 

—  Osfbrd,  Us  CoUegts  and  Chapels—- Natumal 
HeaUh — lU  Health  of  our  People  in  America — Causes— 
Remedies, 

Blbnheim  Castle  and  Park  in  Woodstock 
—  the  present  of  the  nation  to  Marlborough 
after  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  structure  is 
immense,  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the 
principal  range  of  building  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  and  the  side  ranges  nearly  as 
much.  The  park  is  not  larger  than  some  others, 
nor  so  large;  but  it  appears  more  extensive, 
from  the  openings  through  the  trees — ^not  vistas 
— ^but  openings  through  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees,  in  various  directions,  and  extending,  appa- 
rently, almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

On  the 'borders  of  an  artificial  lake,  and  upon 
a  fine  swell  of  land,  stood  the  old  royal  resi- 
dence, celebrated  in  Scott's  novel,  "  Woodstock." 
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Nothing  now  remains  to  mark  the  spot,  but  two 
large  sycamores,  planted  when  the  castle  was 
demolished,  and  Rosamond's  well.  There  are 
some  remarkable  oaks  with  immense  trunks, 
(one  twenty-seven  feet  in  cirwmference,)  said  to 
be  as  old  as  Henry  the  Seventh,  standing  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  park.  By-the-by,  the  prin- 
cipal trees  in  all  the  parks  of  England, /and  all 
over  the  country,  indeed,  are  the  oak  aiid  th^ 
beech.  There  are  some  cedars  of  Lebanon,  yewsj 
&c. ;  but  few  elms,  and  none  that  I  have  seen  40 
compare  with  ours  on  the  Housatonic  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  chief  attraction  of  this  palace  is  found  in 
its  paintings.  It  is  the  first  fine  collection  that  I 
have  seen.  There  is  a  suite  of  rooms,  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with,  pictures — 
many  of  them  by  the  first  masters,  Vandyke, 
Rubens,  Carlo  Dolci,  Titian,  Teniers,  Rem- 
brandt, Guido,  &c.  Nothing,  I  think,  struck 
me  so  much  as  a  Madonna,  by  CaHo  Dolci. 
There  is  also  a  very  striking  full  length  portrak 
by  Kneller,  of  Sarah^  Duchess  of  Marlborough— 
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a  yery  beautiful  face,  but  looking  as  if  it  might 
easily  furnish  expression  to  all  the  fiery  passions 
ascribed  to  her. 

The  library  surpasses  every  room  that  I  have 
seen,  for  magnificence;  the  walls,  the  alcoves, 
the  doorways,  all  of  marble — the  room  probably 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  high — 
seventeen  thousand  volumes..  The  library  looks 
upon  the  private  gardens. 

The  chapel  contains  a  magnificent  marble 
monument  of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

On  the  road  to  Oxford,  I  saw  for  the  first  time, 
in  travelling  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  wooden 
fences ;  in  this  country  they  are  always  stone,  or 
turf,  or  hedges.  Neither  have  I  seen  a  shingle 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  always  slate,  tiles,  stone, 
or  thatch.  Multitudes  of  women  are  to  be  seen 
every  where,  gleaning  the  harvest  fields — some- 
times fifty,  seventy,  in  a  field.  They  pick  up 
what  remains  after  the  reaper,  straw  by  straw, 
till  they  get  a  large  bundle,  and  then  carry  it 
home  on  their  heads.     The  harvests  consist  of 
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wheat,  barley,  and  oats.     No   Indian   com  is 
grown  here. 

Oxford,  August  14, — a  city  of  spires,  pin- 
nacles, and  Gh)thic  towers,  rising  amid  groves  of 
trees.  The  twenty  colleges,  i.  e.  ranges  apd 
quadrangles  of  ancient  buildings,  mostly  in  the 
Gothic  style,  are  amazingly  impressiye.  Several 
of  them  have  beautiful  gardens  and  walks,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  extensive. 

It  is  in  vain  to  begin  with  Oxford;  a  week 
would  not  suffice  for  a  description;  and  no 
description  could  tell  what  a  walk  is  among 
these  glorious  old  quadrangles.  Yet  I  cannot 
pass,  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  unequalled 
chapels  of  Oxford.  In  that  of  New  College,  there 
is  an  altar-piece,  by  Westmacott,  well  worth 
perusing — representing,  in  successive  pieces,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  The 
varying  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Virgin,  is  very  striking  and  affecting.  But  the 
chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  the  interior  but  just 
finished,  is,  in  the  substantial  parts,  the  crowning 
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beauty  of  all  the  chapels :  the  entire  walls  of 
polished  stone — the  screen  of  stone,  most  exqui- 
sitely carved ;  the  whole  wall  over  the  altar,  with 
three  ranges  of  niches  and  canopies,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  noli  me  tangere,  all  carved  in  the 
same  manner. 

There  is  a  noli  me  tangere — *•  touch  me  not" — 
by  Mengs,  in  the  All  Sotds'  College  chapel, 
about  which  I  lingered  for  some  time.  The  con- 
siderate, fixed,  compassionate  look  of  Jesus — 
superiority  painted  in  the  face,  yet  shaded  by  a 
human  tenderness — and,  in  Mary's  countenance, 
as  she  kneels  and  stretches  out  her  hand,  some- 
thing of  surprise,  great  eagerness  repressed  by 
deep  awe— the  delicate  suffusion  of  the  eye — a 
suffusion,  not  with  tears,  but  as  if  the  blood  were 
starting  through  every  fine  and  invisible  pore,  in 
and  about  the  eye — ^it  was  something  to  gaze 
upon,  and  turn  back  to,  for  a  last  look. 

i  do  not  know  that  I  shall  find  a  more  fit  place 
than  under  the  shadow  of  these  college  walls,  to 
say  some  things  that  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject 
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of;  national  health — ^for  it  especially  concerns  our 
students. 

This  subject  drew  my  attention  on  landing  in 
England,,  and  has  impressed  me  at  every  step. 
We  have  nothing  among  us  like  the  aspect  of 
health  that  prevails  here — the  solid,  substantial, 
rotund,  rubicund  appearance  of  all  classes.  We 
are,  in  comparison,  a  thin,  delicate,  pale-&ced 
people.  We  are,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
say,. a. nation  of  invalids  in  the  comparison.  The 
contrast  is  great  and  striking  between  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  two  countries;  but  it  is  yet 
greater  and  more  remarkable  between  the 
women,  merchants,  and  men  of  study.  I  could 
scarcely  have  believed  in  the  difference  if  I  had 
not  seen  it.  Besides,  all  health  is  relative,. and 
'*  very  well"  in  England  must  mean  something, 
I  think,  considerably  different  from  "  very  well" 
in  America ;  not  to  say,  also,  that  the  **  very 
well"  of  common  parlance  is  frequently  found, 
on  more  minute  and  friendly  inquiry,  to  be  quite 
distant  from  the  truth. 
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Much,  though  not  by  any  means  all  of  this 
difference,  is  doubtless  owing  to  our  climate. 
When  I  was  coming  abroad  I  was  desired  by  an 
eminent  physician  to  inquire  what  it  is,  in  the 
habits  or  circumstances  of  foreign  students,  that 
enables  them  to  accomplish  so  much  more  sjiudy 
than  we  do,  and  at.  the  same  time  to  live  longer 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health.  I  have 
inquired;  and  I  certainly  can  find  nothing  in 
their  habits  that  should  give  them  such  advan- 
tages over  us.  They  are  not  more  temperate 
and  abstemious  than  we  are ;  I  should  think  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  They  seem  to  have  no  occa- 
sion for  paying  such  regard  to  matters  of  regimen 
and  diet  as  we  do.  They  certainly  talk  less 
about  them,  and  think  less  about  them,  than  we 
do.  There  are  no  hardier  or  healthier  students 
in  the  world  than  those  of  Germany;  and  it  is 
well-known  that  they  are  not  remarkably  cau- 
tious about  their  ^odes  of  living.  But  then,  in 
Europe  they  do  not  experience  the  extremes  of 
temperature,  and  especially  the  sudden  changes, 
that  we  do  in  America.    For  my  self »  I  have 
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obsei*red,  that  that  temperature,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  which  continues  longest  of  an  equable 
character,  is  most  favourable  to  exertion.  Ft  is 
our  autumn,  and  especially  our  spring,  with  its 
frequent  and  sudden  alternations  of  sometimes 
twenty  and  thirty  degrees  in  a  day,  that  seems  to 
tear  the  constitution  to  pieces.  I  lately  met  with 
an  observation  of  the  celebrated  Blumenbach,  to 
the  same  purpose.  He  was  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  health  of  the  Ger- 
man students :  and  he  answered  that  it  was  the 
equable  climate  which  they  either  had,  or,  by 
mieans  of  the  Russian  stove  made  for  themselves, 
the  year  round. 

iTiere  are,  indeed,  other  differences.  All 
thinking  in  our  country  is  brought  into  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  actual  interests  of 
society,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  be  more  exciting, 
anxious,  and  exhausting.  The  mind  of  the  coun- 
try runs  to  politics,  controversies,  reforms.  We 
have  but  few  students  among  us,  who  are  quietly 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  abstract  science,  with- 
out a  thought  beyond  them.    We  have  none  per- 
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haps  like  Blumenbach  himself,  spending  life  in 
pleasing  studies  of  insects,  in  calm  and  retired 
contemplations  of  holy  and  beautifiil  nature ;  else 
we  possibly  might  have  some  like  him,  who 
could  study  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  find  a  green 
old  age  at  eighty. 

There  are  yet  other  differences  which  affect  a 
wider  circle  of  society  among  us.  We  are  an 
anxious  people.  The  paths  of  competition  in 
our  country  are  wide  and  free.  Hence  no  man 
among  us  is  satisfied  with  his  condition.  Every 
man  is. striving  to  rise.  Every  man  is  ambitious: 
and  many  are  discontented  and  sad.  These 
things  weigh  upon  the  heart,  and  wear  upon  the 
springs  of  life.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  bad 
condition;  I  think  it  favourable  to  improvement ; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  trying  both  to  health  and  vir- 
tue. At  the  same  time  we  have  fewer  sports  and 
holidays  than  any  other  people;  and  what  we 
have,  are  Mling  into  disrepute.  The  national 
mind  wants  buoyancy ;  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  springs  of  health. 

I  am  inclined,  also,  to  impute  sometittng  to 
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our  modes  of  living.  The  Bonapartean  style  of 
dining,  doubtless  prevails  among  our  busy  citi* 
zens,  more  than  the  physician  would  advise. 
The  silent  and  awful  celerity  with  which  our 
meals  are  dispatched,; is.  not  altogether  a  steam- 
boat or  stage-house  horror.  But  this  rapidity  of 
eating  does  not  arise,  I. imagine,  from  any  pecu- 
liar voracity  o{  the  AmericBJi  genits.  We  are  a 
very  busy  people;  and  as  such,  I  think,  we 
arrange  our  times  of  eating  very  unadvisedly. 
Dinner  in  our  cities  at  present  is  unfortunately 
in.  a  state  of  transition,  from  the  old  customs  of 
the  New  World,  to  the  new  customs  of  the  Old 
World.  It  has  now  arrived  at  the  hour  of  three 
or  four  o'clock.  It  will  be  far  better  for  health, 
when  it  has  fairly  reached  the  destined  goal. of 
six  or  seven;  .when  the  merchant  or.  the  student 
shall  come  to  his  dinner  as  the  grand  family  re- 
union, of  the  day— "  all  studies  solemnly  defied," 
all  cares  locked  up  in  the  counting-roomr— when 
he  shall  actually  ea^  less  because  he  has  more 
time,  (the  ..physician  can  explain  that) — ^when 
there^^Rty  be  some  chance  of  enlivening  and  ele- 
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▼ating  that  humble  but  necessary  occupation, 
with  sprightly  or  grave  discourse — and  when  it 
may  be  followed,  not  with  a  hasty  walk  to  the 
warehouse,  or  an  anxious  retreat  to  the  study, 
but  with  those  domestic  or  social  engagements 
and  recreations  which  will  promote  digestion, 
cheerfulness,  refinement,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
altogether. 

I  must  add  a  word  upon  our  modes  of  dress. 
With  a  climate  twice  as  trying  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, we  are,  on  this  point,  twice  as  negligent. 
Whether  there  is  actual  violence  done  to  the 
form  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  make  it  genteel,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  certainly  the 
bust  of  an  English  women  shows  that  it  never 
was,  and  never  could  have  been  subjected  to 
those  awful  processes  of  girting,  which  must 
have  been  applied  in  many  cases  to  produce  what 
we  see  among  us.  At  any  rate,  the  fearful  pre- 
valence of  consumptions  in  our  country,  is  an 
admonition  of  our  duty  on  this  subject  of  dress, 
that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  And  especially 
in  a  country  where  no  limits  are  set  to  &shion- 
able  imitation — where  a  man   is  very  liable  to 
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mistake  upon  the  door  step,  his  domestic  for  his 
wife  or  daughter — ^this  is  a  subject  that  comes 
home  to  every  family,  whether  low  or  high, 
and  comes  too  in  the  most  palpable  forms  of 
interest — ^in  the  suffering  and  expense  of  sick- 
ness, and  in  the  bitterness  of  bereavement. 

But  consumption  and  death  are  not  the  only 
alarming  forms  in  which  the  subject  of  female 
health  presents  itself.  Let  any  one  look  at  the 
women  of  America,  and,  with  all  their  far-famed 
delicacy  and  beauty,  let  him  tell  me  what  he 
thinks  of  them,  as  the  mothers  of  future  gene- 
rations ?  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  national 
constitution  and  health,  as  they  are  to  be  read 
in  the  thousands  of  pale  faces  and  slender  forms, 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  maternity,  which  we  see 
around  us?  Let  any  one  go  with  this  question 
to  their  nurseries,  and  he  will  see  the  beginning 
of  things  to  come.  Let  him  go  to  the  schools, 
and  he  will  turn  over  another  leaf  in  the  book  of 
prophecy.  Oh!  for  a  sight  at  home,  of  the 
beautiful  groups  of  children  that  are  constantly 
seen  in  England,  with  their  rosy  cheeks  and 
robust  frames ! 
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I  may  seem  to  be  speaking  in  terms  more 
earnest  and  admonitory,  than  there  is  occasion 
for;  hut  I  am  persuaded  that  the  public  mind 
among  us,  is  by  no  means  possessed  with  the  full 
importance  of  this  subject,  nor  with  the  extent 
of  the  evil  referred  to.  I  ask  any  man  to  cast 
about  his  thoughts  upon  the  circle  of  his  female 
acquaintances,  and  by  some  inquiry  of  their  phy- 
sician  or  of  their  particular  friends  to  assist  him 
if  necessary,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  state  of 
their  health.  The  result,  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
will  find  to  be,  that  three  out  of  four,  perhaps 
six  out  of  seven,  are,  most  of  the  year,  unwell — 
ailing,  complaining,  feeble,  suffering.  Certainly 
more  than  half  of  the  female  population  of  our 
country  are  suffering,  either  with  dyspepsy,  or 
with  nervous  disorders,  or  with  symptoms  of 
consumption,  or  with  some  unaccountable  failure 
of  strength,  or  with  some  of  the  many  other 
forms  of  disease  incident  to  retired  and  sedentary 
habits.  If  any  one  thinks  this  statement  extra- 
vagant, I  will  only  again  desire  him  to  make  out 
the  list  of  his  acquaintances,  and  see  how  it 
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staads.  Neither  do  I  say^  on  tke  otber  haad^ 
that  eTerj  body  is  well,  in  aiiy  country;  Bdit  I 
dp  consider  the  case  of  our  own,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  very  peculiar."^ 

If  it  be  so,  certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  with 
any  words  to  overrate  the.  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  swell  it 
to  the  importance  of  '' the  temperance  cause'* 
itself — ^let  it  only  have  for  a  while  the  same 
exclusive  and  concentrated  view  fixed  upon  it. 
It  is  not  posterity  alone  that  comes  into  the  ac* 
count ;  it  is  not  present  misery  alone ;  it  is  vice 
also.  How  many  have  been  driven  to  that  very 
intemperance  of  which  so  much  is  said,, and  so 


*  I  heard  the  other  day  the  following  fireside  conver- 
sation : — 

Doctor,  will  you  please  to  look  at  that  girl's  tongue  ? 

Doctor,  It  is  very  much  coated. 

Mother,  It  almost  always  is,  more  or  less. 

Doctor.  Oh!  I  never  saw  the  tongue  of  an  American 
woman  that  was  not. 

AU,  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Doctor.  I  mean  what  I  say ;  that  I  scarcely  ever  saw  the 
tongue  of  an  American  female  that  did  not  show  that  mark 
of  ill  health. 
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juBtly-  -how  many  have  been  repelled  from  thdr 
home,  and  carried  to  places  of  evil  resoH)  bj 
ill  healthy  by  low  spirits,  by  a  sad  and  oom* 
plaining  face  there,  that  bereft  home  of  all  its 
charms! 

Can  nothing  be  done  ?  If  I  had  thought  so,  I 
would  have  said  nothing.  But  I  believe  that 
much  can  be  done,  if  attention  can  be  aroused  to 
the  subject. 

We  have,  doubtless,  an  unpropitious  climate. 
It  is  un&vourable  to  the  necessary  out*of-door 
exercise.  We  have  no  such  habits  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  English — nothing  approaching  to 
them ;  and  the  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to 
our  climate.  In  the  summer  it  is  too  hot  for  ex- 
ercise :  in  the  winter  it  is  too  cold ;  in  the  spring, 
it  is  too  variable.  The  autumn,  indeed,  is  favour- 
able ;  but  that  is  too  short  a  season  to  form  habits 
which  shall  bear  up  against  the  adverse  influ- 
ences of  the  whole  year. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  I  answer  that  an 
effort  must  be  made  proportioned  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  to  be  overcome.     Exercise,  out 

VOL.   I.  H 
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of  doors,  am  be  taken  in  our  climate  the  year 
round;  as  there  are  some  good  examples  to 
prove.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  some  improve- 
ment  is  already  taking  place  in  the  habits  of  our 
American  ladies  in  this  respect. 

And  many  things  besides  this  can  be  done. 
Clothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  exercise  in,  and  defence  against  our  climate. 
We  want  more  of  the  foreign  liberty  of  walking 
out,  without  being  in  full  dress.  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  the  prejudice  of  fashion  against  the  India 
rubber  shoe — actual  instrument  for  advancing 
civilization,  as  I  consider  it — promoter  of  society 
— which  stands  iilstead  of  ciarriages,  and  horses, 
and  servants,  if  it  were  but  duly  appre<iiat'ed  and 
used.  To  go  bdck  a  step :  our  childr^h  should 
be  brought  up  on  plain  fare  in  the  nurserjr ;  they 
should  be  cohstantly  inured  to  the  climate  as  they 
grow  iip ;  at  a  later  period  they  should  not  be 
made  victims  to  the  hard  studies  of  fashionable 
schools ;  and  when  they  are  sent  into  the  World, 
they  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  follies  of 
&shionable  dress  and  dissipation. 
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If  there  is  any  conscience  in  the  country,  these 
things  must,  at  length,  come  to  be  regarded.  The 
claims  of  the  present,  and  of  future  generations  ; 
the  most  essential  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the 
dearest  happiness  of  beings  unborn ;  the  anxieties 
and  sorrows  of  husbands,  fathers,  and  friends, 
call  upon  the  women  of  our  country  to  regard  the 
care  of  their  health  as  an  absolute  duty  ! 


h2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUmgh-^Stoke  Park— The  Churchyard  of  Gray's  Elegy-- 
Windsor  Castle — Church  Establishment  in  England —  Claims 
qf  the  TUssenters — The  Veilvintary  Prmeipie — Bjfect  qf 
an  EstabUshment  i^oo  the  state  of  Religion — Rammohun 
R&y — Effect  qf  an  Establishment  upon  the  Character  of  the 
Clergy — Position  qf  the  Clergy  in  Ameriear^Danger  vf  svk" 
serviency  to  Popular  Opinion — Qmeral  liability  (f  the  same 
character, 

August  14.  I  came  down  to  Slough  to-day, 
and  stopped  for  the  night,  that  I  might  to*-maf row 
visit  Windsor  Castle,  two  miles  distant.  In  Ithe 
direction  opposite  to  the  castle,  and  about,  the 
same  distance,  is  Stoke  Park,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  is  the  church  (the  Stoke  parish  cboreh) 
and  the  churchyard,  upon  which  Qtay  is  said  to 
have  composed  his  celebrated  Elegy ;  and  near 
at  hand  is  his  monument.  After  I  had  taken  my 
tea,  I  determined  to  walk  to  the  spot. 

It  was  some  time  after  sunset  when  I  arrived 
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there ;  a  glow  in  the  western  sky  spread  a  solemn 
hue  over  all  objects,  but  scarcely  penetrated  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  groves.     I  could  not  have 
chosen  an  hour  more  fit  for  such  a  visit;  nor 
could  any  place  be  more  fit  for  such  meditations 
as  those  of  Gray's  Elegy.    The  church  is  one  of 
those  singular  structures  so  common  in  England, 
which  seem  to  consist  of  several  buildings  clus- 
tered together  without  any  order  or  plan.    It  has 
a  pretty  spire,  which  rises,  with  picturesque  effect, 
amid  the  trees  that  surround  the  place  on  all 
sides,  except  that  of  the  approach.     The  church- 
yard is  full  of  the  swelling  mounds,  mentioned 
in  the  Elegy,  and  there,  too,  stands  the  "  vener- 
able yew."    The  monument  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance, through  the  opening  by  which  you  approach . 
It  is  a  simple,  square  block,  with  a  sort  of  oblong 
urn  on  the  top.     One  of  the  four  sides  bears  the 
name,  age,  &c.,  and  mentions  that  the  poet's  re- 
mains sleep  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  mother's,  and  bearing  no 
other  than  the  affectionate  inscription  by  which 
he  commemorated  her  virtues.     It  was  so  dark 
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when  I  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  that  I  could 
only  rei^  the  words  ^'  carefiil  and  tender  mother'- 
— yet  what  a  wealth  of  affection,  what  a  world  of 
solicitude  and  love,  what  a  life  of  cares  neyer  to 
be  repaid  nor  described,  do  those  few  words  set 
forth  1 

It  was  among  the  last  shadows  of  the  late  even^ 
ing  twilight  that  I  commenced  my  walk  home- 
ward— if,  alas !  a  traveller's  home  can  be  called 
home  at  all.  As  I  left  the  park,  one  of  those 
contrasts  presented  itself  which  ''  the  lights  and 
shadows"  of  life  are  so  constantly  depicting 
upon  the  many-coloured  web  of  our  reflections. 
Windsor  Castle,  seen  in  the  distance,  was  just 
then  lighted  up  for  the  evening.  ^' What  care 
we,"  I  said,  "  who  built  its  mighty  towers,  cow- 
pared  with  the  interest  we  feel  in  him,  who  built 
the  simple  rhyme  of  the  Elegy  on  this  country 
churchyard !  I  had  rather  take  my  chance  for 
fame  in  these  few  lines,  which  genius  in  its  holy 
hour  of  inspiration  has  written,  than  in  all  that 
the  royal  masters  of  Windsor  Castle  have  done, 
during  the  varied  and  anxious  lives  which  have 


ffe^ted  tJjteiQSf^lves  away,  till  theexdamatipn  \a» 
arisen,  as  it  did  from  the  dyiqg  bed  of  George  the 
Fourth,  '  Oh  God !  this  is  death !' " 

I  slj^uld  have  mentioned  that  thi^e  sides  of 
Gray's  monument  bear  appropriate  inscriptions 
from  his  own  verses ;  tw<?  of  them  were  from  the 
£^gy,  thQ  other  I  cannpt  refer  to. 

On  one  side  were  the  following  stanzas : — 


(C 


Beneath  those  rugged  ekns,  that  yew  tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  keap> 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell^  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock*«  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 


Another  side  bore  these  : — 

*'  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  from  th'  accustom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree : 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

The  ^ext,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array^ 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Oraved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn/' 
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;  Hii»  monument,  looldiig  towards  the  churehjcard, 
^tlll  ^emed  to  b^  .uttering  the  language  of-hi^ 
living  thoughts.  It  was  long,  I  assure  yoU|  a^'  I 
turned  back  from  this  spot^  before  I  dropped  the 
folded  arms,  and  fell  into  the  common-place  gftit 
pf  this  worldly  journey. 

.  WiKOSOB  Castle,  August  16.  I  fquwl.i^ 
staterooms  shut  up^  in  preparation  for  i^t^s  about 
to  be  given  on  occasion  of  the  king's  birfh^ay, 
next  .week.  I  could  therefore  only  walk  around 
the  Castle,  and  go  into  St.  George's  Chapel :  which 
I  did  during  the  daily  morning  service.  I  as]^€^ 
jtn  attendant  (a  sort  of  sexton  or  keeper,  several.-Qf 
whom  are  always  connected  with,  and  usually 
found  about  all  the  cathedrals)  whether  the  kii^ 
was  present  at  this  daily  worship;  and  waa. an- 
swered, that  he  attended  only  on  Sunday.  The 
royal  family  pew  is  in  a  sort  of  screened  gallery. 
The  chapel  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  showy 
Gothic,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  choir.  The 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  are  h^^g 
in  the  choir ;  the  carved  canopies  in  oak  are  veiy 
rich,  and  as  old  as  Henry  the. Sixth.  .     , .     .  ^ 


'  ^N'bi;Mng  se^tn^  to  me  more  sad  than  thisfiie  dstily 
eathedral  or  chapel  services,  as  I  have  usually  se^n 
them;  a feW  offidal  persons wi!th  the  siiig^rs txiake 
hal^of  the  attendance ;  the  music,  the  sinking,  al- 
ways velry  admirable,  the  result  of  constanit  prac- 
tice— ^the  glorious  structure,  thecarVed  work,'  the 
atppiii^tetiances,  so  to  speak,  bf  the  se^ice-^all 
beautiful,  all  rich,  all  fitted  to  touch  the  imagiha- 
tloil  and  move  the  heart :  but  here  is  the  sadness 
"^it  seems  all  to  be  gone  through  as  a  form ;  the 
ife^ing  men  and  boys  perform  th^ir  pan  Mike 
automatons  ;  the  reading  and  chanting  of  the'  sei^-r 
vice  (and  the  reading  is  a  sort  of  chanting)  seems 
not  to  be  aided  by  one  particle  of  unction.  In  a 
high  state  of  devotional  excitement,  I  can  vfery 
well  conceive  of  it  as  natural  to  sing  out  one's 
thoughts  ;  but  this  sort  of  utterance  without  the 
excitement  appears  something  dismal  and  dis- 
tressing. 

Windsor  Castle  has  an  aspect  of  firmness  and 
durability  beyond  any  I  have  seen  in  England. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  apparently  harder 
— for  all  the  building  stone  in  England  is  very 

h3 
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soft.  It  IS  tUs,  I  tl^nl^,  t^iul;  accounta  for  the 
vast  amount  of  Gothic  work — the  thousands  of 
chiselled  pillars  and  pinnacles — ^wbich  never 
would  have  been  done  in  granite.  If  the  build* 
ings  of  England  were  in  granite  or  marble,  it 
would  be  far  more  rich  in  architectural  treasures. 
Now  they  are,  wherever  exposed  to  the  weather, 
fast  mouldering  away. 

Windsor  Castle  is  surrounded  on  every  sj^e  hy 
gravelled  walks  and  terraces,  from  which  there 
are  fine  views.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  j<P\;lefi^ 
place  of  abode — ^no  retirements — ^no  bowers — no 
shaded  walks,  immediately  adjoining  it :  a  little 
gai^n  is  on  the  side  of  the  private  apartments^ 
but  its  shrubbery  is  not  high  enough  tq  furnish 
any  screen  or  drapery  to  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
statues  placed  in  it. 

London,  August  16.  Lpndon  I  must  le9.ve  till 
a  future  day,  as  I  set  off  in  a  week  for  the  Co^ 
ti^ent. 

In  the  me^n  time,  I  sh^U  indulge  here  i^  soopte 
of  the  many  reflections  which  six  weeks  in  Eng-^ 
land  have  &irced  upon  me.    One  of  the  subjeate 
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which  not  only  the  existing  state  of  things,  but 
whiah  continual  conversation,  at  the  pccficoat  mo- 
ment, ur^es  upon  the  attention  of  .tba  Ajncrioan 
traveller,  is  the  differait  method  adopted  in; 
England  and  America,  for  the  puUic  siUpport  of 
religion. 

In  England  Christianity  is  established  and  sttp<^ 
ported  by  law,  and  it  is  established  ja  a  parlacuhur 
form.  With  us  it  is  sustained  by  the  voluntary 
contributiw  of  individuals,  and  xk>.  pi^foretuce  i^ 
given,  to  any  sect. 

The  question  between  these  two  modes  af  pjoi. 
ceeding  is  likely  to  become  in  Bnglmd  (me  pf 
the  moei  c^tating  interest,  and  of  the  m9St  pDO* 
found  importance.  In  prc^rtion  as  the  people 
are  better  ioformed — ^in  proportion  as  they  rend 
and  think  more,  they  are  likely  to  differ  firom  QW 
another  more  widely,  at  least  on  minor  points  of 
doctrine  and  ritual.  And  with  ev^y  step  of  tbisk 
progress,  the  demand  for  religious  freedom  must 
grow  stronger.  And  with  the  growth  of  this  de- 
mand, and  of  juster  ideas  of  religion,  it  will  be 
more  and  more  &lt,  that  the  voluntary  and  ihe 
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impartial  plan  of  Bapporting  religiouB  liistitutioosy 
18,  in  principle,  the  most  Teasonable,  the  most 
tolerant,  and  the  most  congenial  with  the  spirit 
o£  Christianity*  So  that  the  only  question  will 
be,  whether  religion  can  be  supported  in  this 
manner. 

■This  particular  question  is  becoming,  at  the 
present  moment,  one  o£  great  interest  in  England  • 
The  dissenters  are  demandmg  to  be  relieved  fnmi 
their  burdens.  Petitions  to  Parliament,  either  *for 
an  entire  abolition  pf  the  union  between  church 
and  state,  or  for  ai^  essential  modifioation  of  that 
union,  have^  it  is  well-known,  become  matters  of 
almost  every  day  occurrence.  There  is  a  deter* 
mination  on  this  point,  which  must  at  lei^h 
succeed ;  and  I  must  say,  indeed,  from  my  own 
impressions  about  the  hardship  of  the  case,  that  if 
the  dissenters — ^if  those  whose  consciences  and 
property  and  personal  respectability  are  alike  in- 
vaded by  the  church  establishment,  will  not  cause 
their  voice  and  the  voice  of  justice  to  be  heard, 
they  deserve  to  be  oppressed !  It  is  in  vain  to 
talk  about  the  revenues  of  the  church  as  a  bequest 


from  former  times^  sacred  twm  all  profoil6iifiaid8. 
It  is  true ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  die  purpose;  It  .is 
true;  but  whose  are  the  profane  hands?  If-tk)^ 
church  endowments  were  a  bequest  ^r  Ihe -benefit 

of  an  J  particular  elasd  of  Christians,  it  was- for  the 

» 

Catholics.  The  largest  portion  of  them  wene 
actually  Catholic  endowments.  If  it'  is  p<ro|)er 
that  they  should  be  diverted  from  that  original 
d^ign  at  all,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  done  inaU 
and '  furtherance  of  the  whole  religion  of  'tUe 
dottntry.  Is  one  half  of  the  people  to  be  visited 
with  the  forfeiture  of  these  advantages,  for  tli^ir 
honest  dissent  ?  Suppose  that  the  attenfdants  on 
the  episcopal  churches  should  dwindle  away  to  a 
tefnth  part  of  the  population.  Suppose  that  its 
adherents  should  not  number  but  a  thousand  per^ 
sbbs  in  the  kingdom.  Would  it  be  right  that 
these  persons  should  monopolize  all  the  immense 
revenues  of  the  church?  Would  the  country 
endure  such  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  pre- 
siding oVer  deserted  cathedrals  ?  or  would  it 
endure  the  argument  that  should  undertake  to 
sustain  them  in  such  a  position  ? 
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I  would  not  advocate  ike  abolition  of  tithes, 
bat  their  distribution  among  all  the  religions  sects 
of  the  country,  in  the  propoirtion  of  their  numbers. 
This,  of  couvse,  would  leave  mneh  to  be  done  by 
the  voluntary  principle ;  and  cannot  that  principle 
be  trusted  to  do  much,  in  a  country  where  half  of 
the  population  are  nobly  supporting  th^  own 
pastors^  and  paying  tithes  to.  pastors  of  another 
flock  ?  And  what  now  is  the  rewasd  of  this  noble 
behaviour  ?  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and 
may  err ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  church  sQom  here.  No  man,  I  think,  can 
travel  through  this  country  without  knowing  that 
the  dissenters  are  frequently  treated  in  a  manner 
amounting  to  absolute  indignity!  As  to  the 
injustice,  of  the  system,  it  is  well-ki«,wii.  The 
dissenter  is  excluded  from,  the  universities.  In 
fact,  he.ican  neither  be  bom,  nor  baptized,  nor 
married,  nor  buried,  but  under  the  opprobrium  of 
the  law.*' 

*  That  is  to  say,  th^rp  can  be  no  legal  registration  ol  his 
birth ;  his  baptismal  certificate  does  not  entitle  him  to  legal 
marriage;  and  he  can  receive  neither  marriage  nor  burial 
from  the  hands  of  his  own  pastor. 
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And  now  whu^ifi  alleged  in  defence  of  this  stifle 
of  things  ?  no  principle  or  pretence  of  justice  tha$ 
ever  I  hare  heard,  but  only  the  principle  of  ex- 
pedi^cy.  It  is  said  that  monopoly  and  ^^clusion 
herfk  are  necessary.  It  is  said  that  religipn  cannot 
be  supported  in  dignity  and  honour,  withpui 
ample  endowments  and  rich  benefices.  It  is  9aid 
that  np  reliance  whatever  cap  be  placed  upon  the 
voluntary  principle.  It  is  cons^wtly  alleged  that 
America  has  failed  in  the  attempt  to  sustain  re- 
ligipn upop  tbfit  basis. 

This  question  will  paake  our  religip^s  statistics 
— ^an  i^count,  that  is  to  say^  of  the  number  of  our 
churches,  and  the  number  of  their  attendants,  and 
of  the  salaries  of  their  pastors — a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  When  this  account  is  made 
out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  redound  to  the 
triumph  of  the  voluntary  principle.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  appear,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
populatipn?  more  people  attend  church  in  America, 
and  larger  funds  are  raised  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  and  instruction,  than  in  any  other 
country.     I  have  no  doubt  it  will  appear  that 
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religion  may  be  left  for  its  support  to  the  feelings 
wfaieli  k  mspir^B  in  the  tro^ld ;  that  it  needs,  na 
more  than  science  or  literature,  the  patronage 
6f  goreirnmehts ;  that  it  may,  in  fine,  be  safely 
confided  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  iriety 
of  its  children. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  thlat  religion"  d^es 
not  want  the  state ;  it  i^  injured  by  th6  state.  It 
always  suffers  from  its  union  with  the  state.  State 
patronage  tends  to  give  religion  a  mercenary  aiid 
a  mechanical  character.  Religion  is  liable  t6  lose 
something  of  its  vital  character,  when  it  is  made 
to  depend  on  a  compulsory  support.  And  it 
ceases,  moreover,  to  be  a  common  interest,  when 
its  affairs  are  managed,  when  its  institutions 
are  regulated,  and  its  ofiicers  are  appointed,  by 
a  few. 

Government  has  no  business  to  intermeddle 
with  religion.  It  may  extend  a  general  counte- 
nance and  fostering  care  to  it,  as  it  may  to  learn- 
ing and  the  arts.  But  it  might  as  well,  as  fitly, 
undertake  to  prescribe  what  men  shall  think 
about  matters  of  science,  or  what  shall  be  the 


1%WB-  iqS,  criticism  aAd  t^e,  ag^  to  prescribe  x^f 
gious  creeds  ai^d  the  xaethods  oi  enforcing  tbevv* 
Tlie  proper  business  of 'goTeniixien;t  is  to  takjS 
QtuM^ge  of  the  political  and  civil  interests  of  .a 
kingdom*  .The  moment  they  enter  into.  the,in^ 
terior  departments  of  the  mind — those  int^ior 
r^gponi»  of  thought  and  feeling,,  where  the  mind 
|!|r  itself^  and  in  perfect  freedom,  must  work  QUt 
it|^  lOwn  welfare-^^they  show  that  they  are  en.- 
^irely  out  of  their  sphere,  by.  their  complete 
i^efficie^y  to  do  good,  and  their  powerful  effir 
ciency  to  do  evil. 

I^  not  this  one  reason,  in  fact,  why  Christianity 
hi^  i^iled  to  set  up  that  empire  in  the  minds  of 
mon»  which  it  was  evidently  designed  and .  desf- 
tined  to  obtain  ?  Is  it  not,  in  part,  because  its 
pure,  simple,  solemn  authority  has  been  enfeebled 
by  the  intervention  of  political  patronage  and 
influenpe?  Has  it  not  been  ambitious  to  make 
it^feilf  strong,  not  in  men's  consciences,  but  in 
estif^lv^hndents,  and  enactments,  and  creeds,  and 
^r^s?  Has  it  not  thus  been  made  a  worldly 
iiM^rest  j  rathep  than,  a  spiritual  conviction  ?  a.due 
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observance  of  rites,  rather  than  a  strict  practice 
of  virtues  ?  a  creed  rather  than  a  faith,  and  an 
institution  rather  than  an  action'- — the  great 
action  of  life?  Has  not  the  effect  of  state  in^ 
tcrposition  been  in  fact  to  sever  religion  firom 
the  heart-^since  it  has  taken  rdligion  into  its 
own  keeping,  and  will  not  trust  it  to  the  care,  ov 
free  examination,  of  individual  minds;  since  it 
has  mystified  and.  disguised  the  simple  matter  of 
keeping  the  heart,  which  is  the  whole  matter  o£ 
Christianity,  with  tests  and  prescriptions,  mud 
with  state  machinery  of  all  sorts;  so  that  inward 
virtue  has  been  accounted  nothing,  by  the  tem- 
poral power,  in  comparison  with  outward  com- 
pliance; so  that  the  £Drmer,  if  it  chance  to  be 
coupled  with  dissent,  has  been  marked  oat  for. 
injury  and  disgrace,  while  the  latter,  however  un- 
principled, has  been  the  passport  to  the  highest 
honours,  privileges,  and  trusts  I 

However  this  may  be,  there  certainly  is  an 
amazing  insensibility  in  the  world  to  the  spiritual 
character  of  Christianity,  which  seems  to  require 
some  special  reasons  to  account  for  it.    And  I 
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must  Tenture  to  say,  that  bad  as  the  case  is 
with  us  in  America,  it  seems  to  me  considerably 
worse  in  this  country.  Whoever  shall  visit  this, 
the  most  religious  nation  in  Europey  will  find 
an  acknowledged  neglect  of  religion  and  laxity 
of  morals  among  the  higher  classes,  an  acknow- 
ledged ignorance  of  religion  and  inattention  to 
its  rites  among  the  lower  classes;  yes,  and  an 
acknowledged  coldness  and  mercenary  spirit 
among  many  of  the  established  clergy  of  this 
country,  that  will  fill  his  mind  with  painful 
emotions,  if  not  with  painful  questions.* 

*  I  cip%  9ieyer  forget  the  effect  of  this  spectacle,  as  I  ob- 
served it  upon  the  xoind  of  that  celebrated  Indian  philosopher 
and  Christian,  who,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  ful£l  the 
hope?  of  nmltitudes  in  i^  life  o^  eminent  usefidness,  w^ 
destined  to  fall  in  the  nudst  of  his  philanthiropie  labours, 
and  to  leave  his  remains  tp  sleep  far  fron^  his  kindred,  in 
the  bosom  of  a  strange  land.  Tl\ere  was  something — I  may 
say  here,  since  it  is  not  altoge^e;r  foreign  to  my  purpose  in 
introducing  him — ^thwe  was  something  touching  in  the  very 
i^pearance,  and  certainly  in  the  fate  of  this  distinguished 
stmnger,  when  viewed  m  cQutrast  inth.  the  climate  and 
country  which  he  came  to  visit,  and  in  which,  as  it  proved, 
he  came  to  die.  A  child  of  the  soft  Indian  dime,  with  all 
the  guileless  aiinpiUcity  and  t^ideme^  (rf  a  child;  wi^h  a 
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Must  I  c(Hife9&  that  this  deficiency  seems,  es- 
pecially to  attach  to  the  clerical  fimction?.   Yet 

ittind  and  frame  flexible  and  swayed  to  eadi  gentler  impntee^ 
as  ^  it  were  to  the  soft,  luxurious,  Asiatic  breeze  of  his  own 
native  valleys ;  with  an  all-embracing  philanthropy,  of  which 
his  oriental  manners,  all  freedom  and  tenderness,  were  the 
fit  expressioik — ^he  appeared  to  me,  amid  the  cold  r^ons 
ahke,  and  cold  manners  of  the  North,  as  a  being  dragged 
from  some  more  genial  sphere;  and  there  was  something 
touching,  almost  as  if  it  were  cruel,  in  the  fate,  by  which  such 
a  being  was  destined  to  sink  beneath  a  clime,  and  to  mingle 
his  dust  with  a  coimtry,  that  were  not  his,  nor,  in  any  re- 
spect, like  his  own. 

I  must  not,  however,  here  linger  upon  the  person  and 
manners  of  this  great  and  good  man,  but  hasten  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  private  purposes,  with  which 
Ranunohun  Roy  came  to  Europe,  was  to  witness  a  practical 
illustration  of  Christianity.  He  had  revolved  the  truths  of 
this  pure  and  subhme  system  in  his  mind  at  home — t)m 
beautiful  theory,  the  perfect  model  was  in  his  thoughts,  and 
it  was  not  yet  brought  down  to  be  reconciled,  and  partly 
identified  with  an  unworthy  practice,  unworthily  called 
Christian — and  what  now,  will  it  be  supposed,  were  Ram- 
mohun  Roy's  impressions,  on  surveying  the  religion  of 
Christendom?  I  may  further  premise  that  his  interest  in 
Christianity  seemed  as  earnest  and  as  vital  as  any  i  ever 
witnessed.  It  was  evidently  far  more  than  a  speculative  faitii 
with  him.  It  seemed  to  be  the  absorbing  feeUng  of  his 
whole  mind  and  heart.  With  such  views  and  feehngs,  then, 
his  impressions  on  witnessing  the  illustration  which  Chiis* 
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sucK  IS  my  conviction.  The  pulpit  is  nbt-^no,  it 
is  not  iti  any  country,  an&wering  the  call  which 
the  human  heart  has  a  right  to  make  upon  it,  and 
which  the  awakened  mind  of  the  world  is  now 
making  with  double  earnestness.  The  priesthood 
ig  air  institution  of  no  practical  efficiency  commen* 
surate  with  its  power.  Though  it  can  scatrdel^ 
Ibe  said  of  the  clergy  of  America,  I  think— 
f hough  it  ought  not  to  be  alleged  against  tbe 


tians  are  actually  giving  of  their  religion,  were  those  of  the 
^deepest  disappointment  and  the  most  profound  sadness. 
Th«re  was  nothing  in  him  of  that  peevish  or  angry  com- 
IdaiBt)  stffl  less  of  that  haughty  reproach,  which  is  so  oft^n 
fonnd  tp  accompany  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  virtuejs  f>f 
Chiistians;  but  it  was  a  pure,  philanthropic,  generous, 
CQuistiaa  sadness.  It  was  the  sadness  of  sympathy,  and 
fdisappointment,  and  wonder.  He  spoke  of  the  spiritual 
Jives  that  Christians  ought  to  lead,  and  of  the  sacred  and 
dear  ties  between  them,  and  of  the  office  of  the  clergy,  and 
oldlleiri  parochial  relations,  as  if  he  perfectly  understood  a}l 
ithese  things — as  if  the  holy  book  and  his  own  heart  had 
perfectly  taught  him;  and  he  lamented,  with  the  most 
touching  fervour  and  tenderness,  the  want  of  these  things 
-in,  England.  I  would  the  whole  world  of  Christians  cpuld 
have  heard  this  affectionate  disciple  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  have  taken  the  lesson  and  the  law  from  his 
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working  clergy  of  England — yet  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  in  the  world,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  does  not  work  enough ;  it  does  not 
iriiow  enough  industry,  intellectual  or  active ; 
it  does  not  in  any  way  accomplish  enough. 
Still  less  does  it  work  with  the  requisite  energy 
and  unction.  The  heart,  the  soul  of  the  priest- 
hood is  not  aroused  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  its  great 
vocation. 

And  why  is  it  thus  ?  Why  is  the  priest  this 
dull,  formal  being — a  cold  preacher,  a  mere  per- 
former of  rites — a  negligent  worker  in  the  labours 
of  his  great  calling?  Why,  unless  it  be,  partly 
at  least,  because  he  is  under  the  sheltering  pa- 
tronage of  government;  because  he  belongs  to 
an  establishment  and  a  privileged  order;  because 
he  is  independent,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  public 
opinion  ?  And  if  the  teachers  are  negligent  and 
indiflPerent,  if  they  act  upon  the  mercenary  rule 
of  getting  as  much  emolument,  and  doing  as 
little  duty  as  they  can,  what  can  be  expected  of 
the  disciples  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the  people  are 
not  to  blame.     It  is  not  my  business,  at  present, 
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to  settle  points  of  this  nature.  But  I  do  say^  that 
something,  and  something,  too,  besides  the  ge- 
neral depravity  of  human  nature,  must  have  in* 
tervened  to  corrupt  the  springs  of  the  Christian 
faith,  to  taint  the  salutary  virtues  of  the  waters 
of  life,  at  their  very  fountain-head.  Something, 
I  repeat,  lias  intervened — some  heavy  weight  has 
been  laid  on  the  energies  of  Christian  principle — 
and  I  believe  that  is,  in  part,  the  weight  of  huge 
and  irriBsponsible  establishments. 

I  do  hope,  therefore-^-not  presumptuously  nor 
proudly,  I  am  sure — ^but  I  do  humbly  hope,  that 
we  are  to  see  a  better  illustration  of  Christianity 
in  America.  There  are  moral  reforms,  there  is 
a  religious  progress  going  on  among  us^  unpa^ 
ralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  I  hope 
that  these  are  omens  of  future  improvement.  I 
do  not  say  that  our  religious  condition  is  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  I  fear  it  is  but  too  certain  it 
would  not  have  proved  so  to  that  eastern  confes- 
sor, who  entertained  it  as  one  of  the  strongest 
wishes  of  his  heart,  to  come  among  us.  But  still 
•I  trust  that,  since  the  Word  has  free  course 
among  us.  it  is  yet  to  be  glorified. 
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But  that  such  a  result  may  be  secured,  we  must 
take  heed,  that  we  use  not  our  religious  Uberfy 
foreyil  occasions  or  purposes.  If  in  o&er  coun<- 
txjes  the  religious  principle  is  too  much  bound 
up  in  institutions  and  forms,  and  religion  itself  is 
^oo  much  a  matter  of  mere  propriety,  let  i|s  take 
heed  that  the  same  principle  does  jiot  among  us 
spread  into  extravagant  error  and  wild  fanaticisin; 
and  that  our  religion  be  not,  half  of  it,  contro** 
versy,  sectarianism,  and  dissension.  •  And  if  the 
clergy  of  established  churches  are  too  liabla  to.be 
proud  priests,  or  mere  dignified  officials,  if  they 
are  too  independent  of  public  opinicm,  let  t^^take 
heed  lest  they  be  enslaved  to  public  opinion ;,  lest 
they  contract  the  feelings  and  manners  th^t  befit 
such  an  ignominious  bondage ;  lest  they  become, 
in  other  words,  pusillanimous,  crafty,  managing^ 
sycophantic,  and  vulgar.  I  am  willing  that  this 
body  of  men  should  feel  the  legitimate  and  whole- 
some  effect  of  public  opinion ;  I  wish  it.  But  let 
them  not  be  restrained  from  their  just  libertyi 
whether  of  speech,  manners,  or  modes  of  life. 
Let  them  not  be  brought  into  tl^e  daqgeipu9 
position,  which  will  expose  them  to  act  a  double 
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part^ — into  that  trying  dilemma  where  conscien- 
iSous  coiiviction  points  one  way,  and  public  coer- 
cion  another. 

It  is  a  degrading  position :  not,  perhaps,  to  the 
individual  mind;  which  may  indeed  do  itself  ho- 
nour, by  foregoing  its  rights  for  the  advantage  of 
others ;  but  it  is  a  position  which  is  likely  to  de- 
grade the  profession,  by  preventing  many  high- 
minded  yotmg  men  from  entering  into  it,  that 
might  do'  it  honour.  And  it  is  likely  to  do  fur- 
ther injury— injury  indeed  to  religion  itself— by 
giving  an  ascetic,  puritanic,  stem,  and  sanctimo- 
nious character  to  an  order  of  men,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  an  example  of  the  Christian  virtues. 
And,  as  on  the  one  hand,  public  opinion  should 
not  lay  undue,  unlawful,  degrading  restraint  on 
the  clergy,  so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
it  urge  them  further  in  the  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  than  their  own  judgment,  con- 
science, zeal,  and  physical  ability  will  carry  them. 
Let  not  a  man  in  this  office  be  unreasonably  urged 
to  do  this  or  that  thing,  to  preach  many  sermons, 
to  hold  many  meetings,  to  make  many  visits,  or 

VOL.   I.  I 
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to  adopt  new  and  doubtful  measures,  by  bei«ig 
told,  that  this  or  that  man,  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  or  belonging  to  a  rival  sect,  is  doing  thu^> 
and  so. 

But  I  must  go  beyond  the  clergy  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  remark.  In  fact,  there  is  nothoi^ 
which  I  so  much  dread  from  the  operation  of  our 
political  and  religious  institutions,  as  the  subaer- 
viency  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country  to  the 
worst  minds  in  it :  the  subserviency  of  men  of 
talents,  education,  and  refinement  to  mere  num- 
bers. The  naind  of  a  country  ought  to  r^le  it — 
ought,  I  npLcan,  to  have  the  asceQd^ucy,  9ot  in 
politics  only,  but  in  every  species  of  inftu^o^ ; 
but  that  mind  does  not,  and  never  did,  and  nev^r 
will,  reside  in  the  mass.  There  are  at  any  mo- 
ment, in  any  nation — ^there  are  in  our  own  a  hun- 
dred minds  that  are  possessed  of  more  knowledge, 
of  more  profound  wisdom,  than  all  the  other 
minds  in  it.  Suppose,  now,  that  neither  you  nor 
I,  reader!  have  any  claim  to  class  ourselves  with 
the  elect  hundred,  and  that  we  take  our  place 
with  the  mass.    What  now  are  we  to  say,  in  such 
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a  situation  I  Must  we  say,  that  because  tbere  are 
a  hundred  men  above  us,  and  above  all  their 
countrymen,  the  entire  interests  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  committed  to  this  council  of  a  hun- 
dred? Not  at  all.  And  why  not  at  all  ?  Because 
we  cannot  implicitly  trust  such  a  council ;  since 
although  it  may  have  more  intelligence  than  all 
of  us,  it  may  not  have  virtue  equal  to  its  intelli- 
gence. Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  popular  in- 
tervention, of  popular  suflFrage,  a^  a  safeguard 
from  oppression.  Could  we  confide  in  the  few, 
probably  despotic  institutions  would  be  the  best. 
That  is  to  say,  the  government  of  one  or  a  few, 
possessed  of  great  experience,  influenced  by  uni- 
form principles,  and  having  the  confidence  and 
long-continued  attachment  of  the  people,  would 
be,  simply  considered,  better  than  our  constant 
rotation  in  ojffice,  our  varying  counsels,  violent 
conflicts,  and  party  legislation.  All  those  advan- 
tageS)  however,  do  we  give  up ;  all  these  evils  do 
we  incur,  for  the  sake  of  security  against  oppres- 
sion. This  is  the  object — this  security — of  all  the 
cixeuitous  and  clumsy  contrivances  of  a  represen- 

I  2 
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tative  government.  This  is  the  object  of  general 
suffrage.  It  is  security.  It  is  not  that  universal 
suffrage  best  represents  or  expresses  the  mind 
that  is  in  a  country.  It  is  not  that  the  many  ate 
more  sagacious  than  the  few.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  people  know  nothing- 
valuable  about  many  things  of  which  they  pretend 
to  judge,  and  of  which  their  party  prejudices 
make  them  judge  and  speak  so  confidently.  Their 
ignorance,  in  fact,  is  opposed  as  a  sort  of  foil  lo 
the  weapons  of  sagacity.  If  the  people  could  ^see 
clearly,  as  the  few  champions  do  that  hold  these 
weapons,  and  if  they  could,  in  consequence,  be 
marshalled  into  parties,  according  to  that  clear 
perception  of  selfish  objects  and  party  interests, 
it  would  be  &r  more  dangerous  than  for  mads^ 
of  them  blindly  to  dash  against  each  others  :as 
thq^  do  now — breaking  their  own  forcej  and 
breaking  in,  with  blundering  interference^  lipon 
the  ambitious  plans  of  their  leaders.  I  repeset  It 
-—the  popular  mass,  instead  of  possessing  all  tlite 
sagacity  in  the  country,  throwsitself  upon  the  viMy 
edge  of  a  sagacity  that  it  does  not  perceive: 'tod 
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tfce  effect,  I  admit,  is  to  clog  and  blunt  the  sword 
that  might  otherwise  pierce  the  very  bosom  of  the 
i^ublic;  but  another  effect,  no  less  certain,  is 
iimt  the  popular  mass  comes  away  wounded  and 
bleeding  from  the  contact.  Does  this  assertion 
need  any  far-fetched  proof?  Do  the  people  of 
our  country  need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that 
they  often  are  suffering  from  thrusts  and  blows 
given  to  them,  in  the  sharp  and  reckless  contests 
*©f  the  few  ? 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  facts  and  sugges- 
tions are  at  war  with  my  leading  observation — 
vie. 9  that  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
the  subjection  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country 
to>  the  worst — of  the  few  to  the  many.  But  let 
it  be<»bserved,  that  this  is  a  question  about  de- 
grees. To  a  certain  extent  it  is  desirable  that 
the  many  should  have  a  control  over  the  few.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  many  should  influence  the 
few,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  enslave 
them.  Subserviency  I  protest  against,  not  defe^ 
ir^nce  to  the  people.  The  latter  is  just  and  rear 
«i9Bable,  and  safe  for  both  p9.rties.     The  former. 
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the  subjection  of  a  superior  mind  to  popular 
control,  only  makes  its  sagacity  more  dangerous. 
It  is  still  none  the  less  selfish  for  the  subjection, 
and  none  the  less  has  its  selfish  aims;  and  the 
people,  by  enslaving,  have  not  weakened,  but 
only  degraded  it.  And  from  the  action  of  such 
a  mind,  the  people  must  expect  eventuidly  to 
suffer  more  than  from  one  held  in  less,  but  lawfial 
restraint. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  political  relations  that 
r  intended  to  apply  the  observation  I  have  made 
on  the  danger  of  such  a  subserviency.  The  sanife 
thiiig  eidsts,  and  is,  perhaps,  no  less  to  be  re^ 
gretted,  in  the  religious  world.  It  is  a  fitct 
which  can  have  escaped  none  but  the  dullest 
observer,  that  throughout  our  whole  country, 
and  in  every  particular  sect,  the  most  cultivated 
and  intelligent  minds  are  generally  the  most 
liberal  minds.  They  are  the  most  liberal  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
differences  of  religious  opinion — ^the  most  liberal 
in  the  extension  of  their  charity  to  differing  sects 
— the  most  liberal,  without  being  guilty  of  undue 
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Ikense^  in  their  reading,  their  d^onversation,  their 
habits,  and  manners;  thie  most  liberal  in  the 
construction  they  put  upon  what  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  lawful  and  proper  recreations.  It  is 
well-known  that  there  is  such  a  class  of  persons 
in  every  religious  denomination,  who  look  with 
distrust  or  dislike  upon  all  the  extravagant  re- 
ligious measures  and  projects,  and  the  fanatical 
opinions,  that  prevail  around  them. 

Now  what  is  the  position  which  this  class  of 
persons  occupies  in  the  religious  community^? 
Lfcis  actually  an  isolated  position.  It  is  con- 
stnietively  a  position  of  subserviency.  They 
exert  no  influence,  they  take  no  part,  against 
those  things  of  which  they  disapprove.  They 
seek  to  pass  quietly  through  the  world.  They 
liake  oare  to  offend  as  little  as  possiUe,  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  their  times.  They  give  up  to 
these  prejudiKies  a  part  of  their  liberty ;  they  use 
another  part  of  it,  as  privately  and  unobtrusively 
M  they  can.  They  think  that  many  things  around 
them  are  wrong ;  nay,  there  are  not  a  few  among 
them,  who  sometimes  express  a  great  dread  of 
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the  eflfects  of  tke  popular  fanaticism ;  bttt  they 
say  as  little,  they  do  as  little  as  possible,  openly, 
to  withstand  this  sweeping  tide  6f  popular  opi- 
nions and  practices. 

So  far  I  conceive  that  they  are  wreng  on  th^ 
part*  But  then  they  are  treated  in  a  mannel* 
still  more  wrong.  They  are  never  eonsrilted  by 
the  religious  communities  around  them.  Updn 
the  very  points  where  their  advice  is*ili6st 
need^ — upon  questions  of  doubtful  rtiligio^s 
wisdom  and  propriety,  all  resort  to  them  is  'e^ 
peeially  avoided.  Thus,  the  influence  of  not  a 
few  of  the  best  minds  in  the  religious  community, 
and  many  of  them  interested  in  religion-  too,  is 
completely  lost.  They  do  not  like  to  intrude 
their  opinion  unasked — they  do  not  like'  to  go 
and  speak  in  public  meetings  when  they  ai^e  not 
called.  They  are  not  called,  their  opinion  is  not 
asked;  and  they  but  too  naturally  fold  their 
arms — ^look  on— criticise  with  their  friend,  the 
bad  measures  or  the  bad  manners  of  the  zealVVtd 
— lament,  by  their  fireside,  that  rdigion  is  to 
suffer  so  much  from  the  moroseness  and  fblly  <3t 


jtcfi^fpfess^.  f^i^$-Hind^  tlfiixkttVat  4hv|t  is  aU 

.  Ca^  ^eiety*  well  ^lyi  gi^fely  go  toix,.  vii^HhiQii^  aU 
the  light  that  is  in  it  ?  Can  it, ,  without  ,4ang€ii% 
e;^u4(^  {vjom  jBo^kmg  its  guidiag  lights  ithe^^hest 
p^ii^4^ .  ,tbat  .are  in.  it?.  ^  .Why,:  there  •  i^ ,  enough  pf 
9flbpr.  ^^d  cultiyated  th^ougbt  ama^g  u^,  if  it  pciuld 
}ffi,  tgptthqr^ ,  frpfla,  its .  vwrJQu$  r^lig^jpus ,  okctee 
\lki,Q^ow  D^s  of  public  opipion^  i£.it  eould  >b« 
i^li^dr  tQ,  spi^^tH  <HJt — ^there  is  enopgh,  Iisay, 
tp^h^ldi.ii].  cQQ^plete  check  all  the  rel%iQU%>^3«ir 
^^^ig%^c^5,,fai^f^tici8m,  and  asperity  of  ,tbp  '<?owir 
^WmJib^^  is  ^  body  of  men  that  can  /Tfodwce 
tha1;>,^^,.of  modified  and  mitigated riraUgioiji^ 
QpifWR  aj^i.actiqn,  which  they  profess  tOideisire. 
Iipi^.iis,itJ;o  be  thought  strange  that  some  parts 
of  ,t^e.'^wtry  are  oTerrun  with  fanaticism,  if 
f^lig^9i  has.. been  given  into  the  hands  of  Ibie 
most  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  ?  Shall  we 
be.  told.tbi^t  it  is  an  unpl^asQ^nt  thing  to  come  out, 
wd.,ta  be  brow-beaten  by  the  multitude,  to. be 
rudely  assailed  as  the  enemies  of  re%ion  an^dl  of 
Qpd,  and[,.. perhaps,  ,to  sacrifice  all  cbancesM^jf 

I  3 
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social  and  political  adYancement?  Then,  I  say, 
let  an  unpleasant  thing  be  done.  Is  the  reli- 
gpon,  that  has  been  sealed  in  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  demand  no  saerifices  of  us?  Nay,  I  say 
again,  if  martyrdom  be  yet  required  in  fidelity 
to  this  benign  and  abused  faith — then  let  there 
be  martyrdoms ! 

But  there  are  no  martyrdoms  required.  There 
is  nothing  needed  but  that  some  true,  liberal, 
kind  words  be  spoken — frankly  and  freely  qpoken, 
by  erery  reflecting  nan  as  he  sees  occasion ;  diat 
he  shrink  not  ignobly  from  his  responffilnUty, 
and  his  place  in  society,  but  speak  pkunly  what 
he  thinks  of  religion  and  religious  measures,  and 
religious  men ;  and  in  Ammca,  I  verily  beiieTe, 
is  a  peo{de  that  will  hear.  Many  a  plain,  un- 
educated, modest  man,  I  am  persuaded,  is  waitii^ 
to  hear  that  word,  from  those  to  whom  he  looks 
up  as  having  advantages  superior  to  hia  own. 
Ours  is  a  country  that  is  wide  awake  to  improve- 
ment. 0«r  advancing  systems  of  education,  our 
improving  prison  and  penitentiary  disci|dine^  our 
progress  in  religious  sentiment,.  (I  mean  the  pro- 
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gress  of  all  sects,)  our. increasing  charitable  in- 
stitutions, our  temperance  reform,  all  show  it. 
The  country,  I  repeat,  is  wide  awake  to  improve- 
ment. Are  the  authorised  pioneers  of  this  im- 
provement seeking  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
crowd  ?  Are  the  lawful  leaders  of  the  host  cower- 
ing behind  the  very  rear  rank  of  the  enemy? 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  There  is  no 
argument  carried  on  in  the  Old  World,  concern- 
ing human  rights,  free  principles,  the  pratbtica- 
bility  and  safety  of  reform — ^no,  there  is  not  a 
fireside  argument  here,  but  our  country  id  present 
to  offer  her  example  imd  plead  her  cause.  There 
is  not  a  qu^^tion  about  ouf  condition,  but  it  is 
here  a  party  queslioA :  and  we  have  defenders  in 
this  country,  more  zealous,  more  deeply  interested, 
£f  possible,  than  we  are  ourselves.  Heaven  grant, 
tkiat  while  we  have  champions  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world,  we  may  not  want  leaders 
in  our  own ;  that  while  all  this  interest  and  sym- 
pathy are  felt  for  us  in  other  countries,  we  may 
not  want  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  manliness, 
fidelity,  pi^fcty,  virtue,  victory,  at  home! 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

<     » 

France —  Walled  Towns — Belgium — BrusseU — Field  of  Water- 
loo—Genappe — Huy — Aix  la  ChapeUe — Cologne — Bonn — 
Prug9ian  MUitary  and  School  Sgsiem^-^Magence-^VaUejf 
qfihe  BMne — Fhad^ort  on  theMaine — Darmstadt — Heidk- 
berg — Offenberg — ViUengen — Mode  of  Building. 

'  Calais,  Attgust  22, 1833.  The  first  thHigs  that 
made  me  feel  I  was  in  Prance,  were  the  chatter* 
ing  of  the  boatmen  who  took  us  off  from  the 
steam-packet,  and  ''sacre!"  rolling  from  the 
tongue  of  the  vexed  chief  boatman,  in  the 
manner  I  have  heard  described,  but  could  not 
well  have  conceived,  without  having  heard  the 
tone  of  the  last  syllable,  actually  thrilling  on  the 
tongue  as  it  never  does  in  the  pronunciation  of  a 
foreigner. 

The  next  new  and  characteristic  objects  that 
presented  •themselveb,  as  we  went  up  the  quay, 
were  the  fishwomen,  or  fish-girls  rather^-for  theyv 


were  all  young — coming  down  with  their  small 
nets  and  net  frames  on  their  shoulders,  looking 
as  stout  and  resolute  as  men;  bronzed  with 
exposure  to  rain,  and  sun,  and  sea ;  their  dress 
not  coming  down  to  the  knee,  and  the  calf 
below,  round  and  full  enough  to  move  the  envy 
of  any  "  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon.*' 
.  Cfidais,  and  most  of  the  French  towns  of  any 
note  that  we  passed  through  on  the  way  to  Bel- 
gium, as  St.  Omer's,  Lille,  &c.,  are  surrounded 
by  two  walls,  with  moats  (now  drained  of  their 
water)  •  and  drawbridges  at  the  gates-^wbieh 
gates  also  are  regularly  shut  every  night.  -  In 
soone  •  of  the  towns  this  is  done  at  the  incoii«^ 
veniently  early  hour  of  nine  o'clock ;  and  no  Que 
is  suffered  to  pass  afterward. 

Let  the  dwellers  in  our  free,  secure,  unwalledj 
ungarrispned  cities  think  of  it.  You  cannot  take 
a  ride  into  the  country  here  but  through  these 
jealously  guarded  gates,  surrounded  with  cannon, 
and  infested  bytm  idle,  expensive  soldiery.  You 
cannot  take  a  journey  here,  but  you  must  have  a 
pastport,  and  be  subjected  to  perpetual  inter*^ 
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ruption  and  exammation.  Fot  my  part,  1  could 
not  breathe  freely  in  these  prison  cities.  Where* 
erer  I  went  I  should  feel  as  if  I  walked  in 
letters,  and  wherever  I  abode  as  if  I  lived  in  an 
enemy's  country.  And  yet  such  will  be  the  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country,  if  it  is  ever  broken 
up  into  half  a  dozen  petty  republics. 

The  change  in  passing  from  France  to  Belgium 
at  Baisienx,  just  before  entering  Toumay,  is  very 
striking,  altogether  in  favour  of  Belgiufii  as  to 
neatness,  comfortable  appearance  of  living,  and 
houses,  though  I  thought  there  was  rather  a 
Flemish  heaviness  about  the  &ces  of  the  people, 
neater  and  more  comfortable  as  they  were. 

Every  where  on  the  route,  but  especially  in 
Belgium,  the  women  seemed  to  do  as  much,  and 
hard,  and  various  work  as  the  men ;  they  tramp 
about  in  wooden  shoes,  which  adds  a  double 
appearance  of  heaviness  to  their  movements,  and 
almost  of  slavery  to  their  condition.  The 
country  is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated  ;  but  it 
impressed  me  with  a  strange  feeling  of  mellifi-' 
choly  all  the  while,  for  there  seemed  nothing  in 
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it  but  toil  and  its  fruits;  no  intelligence  itfH 
parently  in  the  general  coontenance ;  no  leidmre, 
no  i^reeable-looking  country  houses,  or  cottages 
embowered  with  trees ;  .no  gs^ens  with  people 
walking  or  sitting  in  them;  no  persons  having 
the  air  of  gentlemen  or  ladies  riding  or  walking 
oat  as  we  entered  or  left  the  villages  and  cities ; 
and  the  cities  and  villages  not  wearing  an  in- 
viting aspect — ^with  close,  narrow  streets — ^irre- 
gular, old,  obstinately  fixed  in  stone  against  all 
improvement,  and  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  one  being  of  attructive  appear** 
anee  among  them — almost  without  ene* 

The  country  on  the  route  is  remarkable  for  the 
long  avenues  of  trees,  (elm,  poplar,  beech,)  all 
trimmed  up  so  as  to  be  very  lofty,  without  any 
under  branches.  For  many  miles  together  the 
road  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  them;  and 
ranges  of  trees,  forming  squares,  triangles,  «nd 
groves  of  parallel  rows,  are  seen  every  where.  It 
is  doubtless  a  bad  taste  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent; and  yet  I  think  it  might  intermingle  with 
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tbiiti  vpri^y  of  ]^gli«h  aoeneiy,  for  which  there 
ift;$aoh  a  paasioitm  that  country. 
.  !ftBii^BL6  is  a  heautiful  city,  and  the  beauty  in 
s<mie  parts  b  in  an  aneiipt  and  striking  fiuhion ; 
as  on  the  Grand  Place,  in  which  is  the  Hotel  de 
yiUe,  .or  Town  Homse,  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
with  the  highest  tower,  it  is  said,  in  Eiun^. 
Tbe  cathedral  is  very  large;  but  the  want  of 
GeUiic  decorations  within,  and  especially  of  the 
clustered  column,  instead  of  which  is  a  great 
u^y  round  column,  spoils  the  :interior«  The 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  very  splendiid> 
b^ajatiful  floors  of  tessellated  wood  through  tb^ 
whole  suite  of  apartments,  rich  marble  walls, 
mpmy  fine  paintings  apparently — (one,  portrait  of 
a  {smale,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  struck  m^ 
much)— but  we  were  not  allowed  to  pause  bcffore 
them,  being  marched  through  the  palace,  a  large 
company  of  us,  in  Indian  file,  after  having  mocr 
casins  .  slipped  over  our  shoes,  that  the  floors 
might  not  be  injured.  The  park,  on  which  are., 
situated  the  palaces,  and  noble  ranges  of  houses,. 


walks  between  rq^  of  treefi-^surro^ftBldteg  ^he- 
WhdTe-'^owh/are  swlir  a  charm'  And  glbiy  ^i  a 
tb^g  in  itEf  way,  ^  is  not,  that  I  know,  to  be 
fetind  afcy  wbei*e  elsii  in  the  wofld.     •  -  - 

FVoitt  Brasisels;  the  ride  to*he'fieid  of  Wateiioc/ 
is  tkfOtegh  the  wood  of  Soigny ;  a  noble  forest  of 
beech  ti'ees','  into  which  the  golden  beams  of  tW 
sefttiiig  'i^un'  streatned,  like  the  light  Aroagh 
stained  wihdbws  in  to  a  Gothic  temple . 

We  arrived  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles ' 
from  'Bifiissels,  after  sunset.  We  ascendfedthe 
mouiiiir  Raised  in  commemoration  of  the  great  en- 
gagement of  June  18th,  1815.  It  is  two  htmdred 
feetlt^h,  and  has  a  monument  on  the  summit  j 
consi^ing  'of  a  high  pedestal,  on  which  reposes 
thfe  B'ritifeli'  lion,  a  colossal  figure  and  -finely  esJe- 
cdted.  Froin  this  elevation,  every  point  in  the 
position  of  the  armies  and  the  field  of  battle^  is 
easily  comprehended.  It  is  now  a  ploughed  field, 
vrith  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  bnt  bare  ^xA 
nftked  as  it  is,  of  every  thing  but  the  interest 
which  the  great  action  gives  it,  I  would  not  but 
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have  seen  it.  We  descended  and  passed  througk 
the  very  centre  of  the  field — ^the  rdad  to  Genappe 
leading  in  that  direction;  yes,  we  rode  quietly 
through  that  peaceful  field,  where,  eighteen  yeaiis 
ago,  on  a  summer's  night — the  same  moon  shin- 
ing that  now  lighted  our  way — thousands  lay  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  and  thousands  more  lifted  up, 
on  every  side,  &ces  marked  with  the  death- 
agony,  and  uttered  wailings  that  measured  out 
the  long,  long  hours  of  that  dreadful  night;  A« 
if  to  complete  the  contrast,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  violin  as  we  drove  off  firom  the  battle  fi^ld, 
and  turning  aside  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
came,  observed  a  dance  before  the  door  of  onii  of 
the  cottages. 

At  Genappe— «-a  few  miles  distant — ^beneath  the 
window  of  the  chamber  where  I  slept,  was  the 
street  where  the  retreating  French  raised  the  lasi 
barrier  against  the  pursuing  Prussians  and  Bruns^ 
wickers.  Along  that  street  sounded  the  fearfUl 
"hurrah!"  which,  as  Prince  Blucher's  report 
says,  drove  the  panic-struck  soldiers  of  Bonaparte 
from  theii*  post.  By  the  rety  ^ndoW  from  which 
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I  looked)  rushed  the  furious  Prussian  ea^alry, 
which  swept  away  the  feeble  barricade  like  ehaff; 
and  on  every  stone  of  that  pavement,  blood— 
human  blood  had  flowed.  Yet  now^  what  but 
these  dread  recollections  themi^elyes  could  be 
more  thrilling  than  the  awful  stillness,  the  deep 
repose  which  settled  down  upon  thbt  fearful  spot 
— ^the  moonbeams  falling  upon  the  silent  walls, 
and  upon  pavements  which  no  footstep  didturbed, 
and  seeming  to  consecrate  all  nature  to  prayer 
$9d  love,  not  to  wrath  and  destruction. 

AftffU9t  26.  Our  ride  to^ay,  especially  down 
the.  Mouse  from  Namur  to  Liege,  has  been  de- 
lightful; the  road  smooth  and  level;  on  the 
right  the  Meuse,  on  the  left  a  constant  succession 
of  cliffs,  wanting  only  the  ivy  to  make  them 
almost  as  beautiful  as  the  cliffs  of  Derbyshire  in 
England.  Some  of  the  hills,  too,  were  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  on  the  meadow  banks  of  the 
Meuse  were  the  finest  orchards  of  apple^  pear^ 
Mid  plum  trees,  that  I  ever  saw. 

HuY,  on  the  route,  is  beautifully  situated,  ai^ 
its  citadel,  which  we  visited,  seemed,  to  my  inex-* 
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perienoed  eye^a  stupendous  work.  It  is  built  on 
a  hill,  and  its  battlements  rise  seyen  hundred  feet 
above  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  work  is  Tiery 
massive^  and  the  eavemoua  depths  to  which  we 
descended  within,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the 
Biagnitude  and  strength  of  a  military  fortress. 

Indeed  this  whole  country,  and  especially 
almost  every  city  and  town,  surrounded  with 
stupendous  walls,  and  defended  by  gates,  which 
are  manned  with  soldiers,  constantly  remind  you 
of  war— constantly  tell  you  that  Europe  has  been 
a  battle  field  for  ages,  and  that  her  princes  and 
potentates  perpetually  stand  upon  their  guard  for 
the  moment  when  it  shall  become  so  again. 
Would  not  a  being  who  had  never  hetfrd  of  war, 
BOr  of  its  munitions,  nor  of  the  passions  that 
ministered  to  it — ^who  saw  himself  surrounded  at 
every  step  with  citadels  and  battlements,  and 
guns  and  swords,  and  men  clothed  in  the  panoply 
of  battle — ^would  he  not  think  he  was  travelling 
through  a  country  of  demons?  If  he  were 
adquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more* 
over,  how  would  he  be  astonished  to  find,  these 


ft 
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wejfe  <^alled  Christian  countries,  and  tbeir  kb^ 
**i»»o^f  Christiftn  majesties !" 

'The  dirive  fVom  Liege  to  Aix  la  Glmpelle  pt»- 
dents  nothing  of  interest,  but  the  surprising 
change  ttom  immense  open  fields,  without  any 
enclosures,  wbi^h  hare  surrounded  us  alK^K 
i^B.f  frdm  Calais,  to  a  country  very  much  resem- 
folitkg  England ;  full  of  closes  and  hed^s  in  all 
directions.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  sudden 
(ihang^s'in  passing  through  the  same  country, 
froiak  •  ime  mode  of  cultivation,  bnilding,  "and 
titling/ '<K)  anot&eir,  from  one  set  of  usages  ;and 
filblUioiis  to  another,  from  one  form  and  ebara^ster 
of  i^Oi^tenaxieies  to  another,  must  show  that  the«e 
ilii'byi' no  means  so  free  an  intercourse^  Bor- so 
Mt)v#^  an-  intelligence  abroad  among  the  people, 
k^  ici'Ottr  country.  And  indeed  the  people  geBjei- 
vsilly^ajjtpear  to  me  to  hare  rather  a  stolid  a^eeti 
lliey  generally  look  more  contented  than  our 
peopie.  It  would  seem  £rom  appearances  as  if 
Utt^re  could' not  be  much  want  among  them ;  aiid 
fst  Ithete  are  mtany  be^ars;  There  is  not  the 
ddirtlnten^  of  shame  about  beggings  that  there 
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would  be  wiA  us.  Beggar  boys  and  girls,  very 
comfortably  clad,  too,  will  join  the  carriage  and 
run  along,  singing  out  in  a  plaintiTe  tone,  '^  Un 
sous,  monsieur,  pour  charit6 ;"  apparently  calcu- 
lating that  importunity  will  succeed,  though  all 
other  appeals  fail.  There  is  certainly  something 
very  touching  in  the  tones  of  the  French  tongue. 
I  have  seldom  felt  any  thing  of  this  sort  m&se 
than  the  plea  of  a  poor  fellow  I  met  in  Lichfield,. 
(Eng.)  I  said  to  him,  for  he  was  a  young  man, 
"  You  look  as  if  you  could  work."  He  seemied 
to  understand  my  objection,  and  I  am  sure  he 
annihilated  it,  as,  the  tears  coming  to  his  eyes, 
he  said,  ^'  Je  suis  etvanger,  pauyre,  malade." 
And  yet  what  to  do,  one  knows  not;  for  this 
indiscriminate  giving  must  be  bad;  and  this 
unscrupulous  asking  and  clamorous  importunity 
are  shocking. 

Atx  la  Cuapelle,  the  birth  and  burial  place 
of  Charlemagne,  the  coronation  eity  of  fifty-five 
emperors,  the  scene  of  important  treaties,  and  o€ 
congresses  of  nations,  is  indebted  for  its  chief 
interest  with  the  stranger  to  historical  assocmr 
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tioDs ;  for  the  town  is  not  at  all  agreeable ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally 
ordinary.  There  is  a  fine  promenade,  however, 
on  the  road  coming  towards  Cologne.  The  ca- 
thedral was  commenced  by  Charlemagne.  The 
Town  House,  originally  a  palace,  and  Charle- 
magne's birth-place,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  castle,  and  has  one  tower  standing, 
called  Granus,  which  appears  to  be  of  Roman 
origin. 

The  celebrated  springs  here  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  quality  derives 
an  increased  pungency  from  their  heat,  that  I 
found  it  would  take  more  than  one  day  to  learn 
to  drink  them.  Bathing  in  them  is  much  more 
practicable,  and  altogether  pleasant.  The  whole 
air  of  the  city  is  tainted  with  the  smell  of  brim- 
stone, at  times ;  it  was  so  on  the  morning  when 
we  came  out.  Aix  la  Chapelle  has  thirty-three 
thousand  inhabitants. 

CoXiOOKB — ^from  Colonia  Agrippina,  a  Roman 
colony — is  quite  superior  to  most  of  the  second- 
sate  continental  towns  of  Europe.    The  remains 
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of  the  Roman  power  are  spread  through  all  this 
country. 

.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Capital  was 
built  by  Plectrude,  wife  of  Pepin,  and  mother  of 
Charles  Martel;  and  in  the  convent  adjoining 
and  belonging  to  it,  Mary  de  Medici  passed  in 
misery  the  last  moments  of  h«r  life.  The  house 
where  she  died  is  shown.  It  is  the  same  in  which 
Rubens  was  bom. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  Peter  by  Rubens,  which  is 
considered  as  one  of  his  master-pieces,  and  is 
certainly  very  expressive.  The  countenance  of 
Peter,  crucified,  according  to  tradition,  with  his 
head  downward,  expresses  extreme  agony.  The 
£Bices  of  the  executioners — of  one  driving  the 
nail  through  the  foot,  full  of  intense  and  mostly 
malignant  emotion ;  of  another  looking  up. with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur  at  the  operation,  as  if  it 
were  only  nailing  one  piece  of  wood  to  another — 
and  so  of  the  others,  are  very  characteristic,  and 
powerfully  drawn. 

But  nothing  here  has  struck  me  so  much  as 


dir  mtiiidittt;  plMfl^td  by  Arekbi»h(^  Engelberg, 
and  commeneed  in  1248.  It  is  yet  unfiniabedy 
tkougb  <^  work  10  going  farwafd.  It  19  a  Gothic 
buiMiBg  of  immense  si^e,  larger  and  higher  iban 
tiiB  York  Minister ;  and  were  tbe  proportions  as 
perfeet,  it  wottld,  when  finished,  surpass  tbe 
nsiiister.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  tbe  eoliunns 
w«#e  too  small  for  the  height,  and  I  should 
doubt  if  the  width  were  sufficient  to  make  a  just 
{proportion.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
Ae  towers,  of  which  the  one  that  is  highest, 
Aougb  not  completed,  is  a  thing  so  glorious  and 
beautiful,  that  it  makes  one  sigh  to  gaze  upon  it. 
Bonn,  August  30 — a  pleasant  town  of  twelve 
Aousand  inhabitants.  We  visited  the  univer- 
sity, saw  the  library — of  ninety  thousand  volumes 
-^*and  tbe  museum  of  antiquities.  The  most 
intereisting  are  the  Roman  antiquities;  lamps, 
enliBury  vessels,  funereal  tablets,  urns — with  the 
ashes  sad  bones  yet  in  them,  and  altars,  dug  up 
IMS  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cologne  and  Bonn.  Little  glass  vials 
were  shown  us,  said  to  be  used  by  the  Roman 
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ladies  to  receive  the  tears  of  their  lamentation 
for  the  dead.  The  inscriptions  upon  many  of  the 
tablets  are  very  distinct,  though  from  the  abbre- 
viations used  in  such  cases,  it  would  require  some 
time  to  spell  them  out.  Thus  has  the  sheltering 
bosom  of  mother  earth  protected  monumental 
inscriptions  and  records,  which  wind  and  rain 
would  have  worn  out  and  erased  ages  ago ;  and 
^fter  eighteen  centuries,  the  names  which  those 
who  loved  them  strove  to  perpetuate,  are  read 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  then  unknown  world. 
Indeed  the  Roman  power  has  driven  its  plough- 
share through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  its  monuments  lie  so  deep,  that  it  is  not  till 
recently  that  many  of  them  have  been  dug  up 
and  brought  to  light. 

There  are  some  fine  fresco  paintings,  by  Maler 
Gotzenberger,  in  one  of  the  university  rooms. 
They  are  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Law.  An  allegorical  female  figure  presides 
over  each  department.  Alas,  for  the  justice  of 
the  representation!  while  Philosophy  is  beauti- 
ful. Theology  is  unattractive  and  unlovely.    The 
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Genius  of  Law  is  dignified  and  fine.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  attempted  portraits 
of  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  of  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  Phidias ;  one  of  Shakspeare ;  and  a 
bountiful  proportion  of  Germans — Kant,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  &c. 

We  introduced  ourselves  to  Professor  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  who  answered  many  inquiries  about 
the  state  of  things  in  Prussia — properly,  educa- 
tion, the  army,  &c. — all  in  a  tone  of  great  ad- 
miration for  their  gOTemment  and  institutions. 
In  speaking  of  Goethe,  he  said,  ''  We  consider 
him  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age." 

As  to  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia,  appear- 
ances in  the  villages  we  have  passed  through  are 
certainly  very  bad.  The  houses  are  poor,  the 
streets  very  filthy,  and  the  people  look  miserably. 
Ramparts,  battlements,  soldiers,  appear  every- 
where, and  every  thing  looks  like  a  military 
despotism. 

But  another  and  more  powerful  army  is  arising 
in  Prussia;  and  its  spreading  tents  are  the  school- 
houses  of  the  land.     Prussia  has  established  per- 
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haps  the  most  perfect  system  of  popular  educa* 
tion  in  the  world.  At  least  it  appears  so  on 
paper ;  I  have  some  doubts  whether  its  working 
is  to  produce  as  much  intelligence  as  our  own. 
Its  patron  and  provider  is  the  government ;  and 
hence  all  the  machinery  is  likely  to  be  more  per* 
feet.  But  whether  the  result  is  likely  to  be  as 
good,  as  in  schools  which  are  the  objects  of 
voluntary  individual  support  and  affection  among 
the  people,  is  the  question. 

Still,  however,  be  all  praise  given  to  th^ 
Prussian  system.  Whether  its  formers  have 
their  eyes  open  to  the  inevitable  result,  whether 
they  suspect  that  they  are  depositing  an  element 
in  the  popular  bosom  which  will  yet  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  government,  may  well  adaiit 
of  more  than  a  doubt*  But  that  a  people  really 
educated  will  long  endure  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  Prussian  military  establishment,  that  they 
will  doom  themselves  and  their  wives  and  daugh* 
ters  to  such  unalleviated  toil  as  lays  its  burden 
upon  every  limb  and  feature  around  me — that 
an  enlightened  population  of  thirteen  or  {out^ 
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teen  miUions  will  consent  to  support  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  train- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  thousand  militia,  is 
what  no  person  who  has  studied  the  tendencies 
of  modem  intelligence  and  consequent  freedom, 
can  believe.  Religion  may  be  introduced  into 
the  system,  as  it  is  well  introduced  into  that  of 
Prusna ;  and  the  politician  may  look  upon  it  as 
a  useful  instrument  to  sustain  the  system  or  to 
countervail  its  tendencies;  but  the  issue  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  principles  of  human  nature  are 
certain, 

Matence.  This  valley  of  the  Rhine  is,  in* 
deed,  a  glorious  things  It  is  all  that  I  expected ; 
it  is  more.  The  entire  route  from  Bonn  to  May* 
eace  is,  as  it  were,  through  a  grand  gallery  of 
the  most  striking  objects,  in  the  departments 
both  of  scenery  and  antiquities.  The  eye  is  ab« 
solutely  satiated  with  mtgestic  old  ruins;  the 
iquiginatipn  is  wearied  out  with  calling  up  the 
#96068  of  history  and  romance,  peace  and  war, 
life  and  death,  that  have  passed  in  them ;  one.  is 
fidunmted  and  paralyzed  by  the  burden  and  pres*^ 
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sure  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings;  a  day  in  riding 
through  these  scenes,  is  as  if  one  listened,  all 
day,  to  inspiring  and  thrilling  music;  his  musiiigs 
are  all  sighings,  and  aspirations,  and  prayers ;  at 
every  tui^  of  the  eye,  he  can  scarcely  repress 
his  tears.  The  memories  of  a  thousand  years  are 
around  him  at  every  step.  At  almost  every 
great  opening  in  the  view  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  stupendous  battlements  and  towers  rise, 
from  summit  to  summit,  and  upon  one  inacces- 
sible crag  after  another — twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  during  the  two  days'  ride — all,  save  one, 
in' ruins;  almost  all,  with  one  grand  tower  in  the 
centre,  so  firmly  built  that  time  has  scarcely 
touched  it ;  all  built  evidently  for  defence — upon 
heights  so  steep  and  stupendous,  that  it  must 
have  required  strong  heads  to  look  down  from 
their  turrets  and  windows  without  shrinking. 

These  objects  are  indeed  the  most  striking; 
but  to  complete  the  view,  the  hills  are  every 
where  clothed  with  vineyards,  the  banks  every 
now  and  then  spread  into  little  valleys,  sometimes 
into,  broad  ones,  as  in  the  Rheingau;  and  the 
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noble  stream,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet,  embosoms  many  islands. 

There  is  one  thing  to  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  principal 
rivers  in  Europe  that  I  have  seen,  and  that  is, 
that  the  waters  are  turbid — owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  clayey  soils  through  which  they  pass.  They 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  no  sky,  however 

* 

pure  its  $jsure,  can  give  them  the  rich  hue  of  our 
Ano^cirican  streams. 

l^  entering,  at  Bingen,  the  duchy  of  Hesse 
I)am^stadt  to-day,  it  was.  curious  again  to  ob- 
serve the  immediate  change  in  houses,  coun- 
teoaaces,  circumstances,  manners.  The  fi?une 
houses,  filled  in  with  brick  or  other  materials, 
almost  universal  in  Prussia,  instantly  and  almost 
completely  disappear ;  beggars  gather  around  the 
carriage  again,  and  this,  too,  though  the  country 
appears  just  as  well  off,  and  even  better;  so 
that  there  must  be  a  change  of  education  and 
character  to  account  for  this,  or  else  of  police. 

One  thing  in  all  these  countries  very  much 
^raets  our  notice.      All  the  people,  literally 
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all)  live  m  crowded,  and  mostly  dirty  Tillages* 
Among  all  these  rich  fields  and  vine-clad  hills, 
so  beautiful  for  country  seats  and  cottages^  there 
is  not  one  house — ^not  one.  There  are  no  fine 
.seats  in  ike  vicinity  of  the  towns»  with  a.  little 
more  space  and  decoraU;ion  about  them ;  but  all 
habitation  is  confined  to  the  dense,  coxnpact, 
crowded  village.  This,  doubtless,  wfis  ori^ijiHlly 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  building  for  defi^iiee ; 
and  now,  if  the  people  had  a  taste  for  it,  tl>^ 
are  too  poor  to  build  for  pleasure,  abroad  in  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  village  life  upon  society.  Is  it  fis 
pure?  Is  it  not  more  kind,  more  social,  }^m 
reserved,  less  cold  ? 

Mayence  has  a  very  pretty  entrance  (rom  the 
north,  by  a  winding  road  through  trees ;  but  the 
town  itself  has  very  little  attraction.  To  my  ey^s, 
too,  it  is  a  very  grievous  annoyance,  that  ev^y 
fifth,  literally  every  fifth  man  you  meet  is  a 
soldier;  there  being  six  thousand  troops  quartered 
in  a  ttown  of  twenty^^ix  thousand  inhabitants* 
.  We  visited  a  gaUery  of  paintings,  which  |^ 
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some  original  pieces  iby  the  masters.  An  '^  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,"  hy  Annihal  Carracci, 
in  whjioh  the  Supreme  heing  is  represented  as  ^ 
venerable  man — a  conception  quite  shocking  in- 
dje^d ;  but  wheQ  jon  throw  away  that  idea,  which 
you  may  easily  do,  for  it  is  difficult  to  retain  it, 
the  painting  of  ths^t  countenance  is  very  fine; 
also^  a  ''  Mary  presenting  to  a  Carmelite  this 
hftbit  of  his  order,"  by  Qarracci.  Thjg  upward, 
reterent  gaze  of  the  old  ma.n,  the  lovelioess  of 
the  Virgip,  were  things  to  dwell  upon  for  some 
'itnoi6cients  at  least.  A  very  beautiful  old  paixiting 
of  St.  Appollonia,  by  Dominichino ;  a  '^  Lot  and 
his  Daughters,"  by  IVfichael  Angelo^ — the  fire, 
e^^ness,  wd  fondness  of  intoxication  in  the 
poor  old  man,  with  his  hand  outstretched  towards 
the  bowl,  jinto  wbjich  one  of  the  daughters  is 
pouring  wine — and  the  beauty  of  the  daughters, 
are  the  points  Qf  attraction;  nor  is  the  appearaj^ce 
of  fiie  outpoured  wine  to  be  forgotten.  A  "  Le 
Fetit  Jesvs,"  by  Jacques  Jordan — £.  e.,  Jesus 
teaching  in  the  temple — ^nothing  good  but  the 
appearance  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  that  was 
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very  striking ;  some  of  them,  in  the  colouring  of 
the  flesh,  by  the  by,  singularly  like  those  heads 
of  Jews  by  Alston,  exhibited  a  year  or  two  ago 
at  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  is  worthy  of  its  old 
fame,  of  its  historical  associations,  and  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  gloriously  ancient  in  their  appearance ; 
and  the  modem  ones  have  very  good  buildings, 
and  all  are  very  neat.  There  are  fine  seats,  too, 
in  the  environs,  reminding  us  for  the  first  time  of 
the  neighbourhoods  of  our  own  cities.  The  walls-, 
too,  and  fortifications,  like  those  of  Brussels, 
are  levelled ;  but  instead  of  being  planted  with 
regular  rows  of  trees,  they  are  laid  out  in  winding 
walks,  interspersed  with  shrubbery  and  trees. 
The  cathedral,  here,  is  a  very  ancient-looking 
pile,  and  the  tower  with  its  pinnacles  is  very 
grand ;  the  style  pure  Gothic.  There  are  some 
old  houses  here  of  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. They  are  very  small  on  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  lofty ;  and  being  covered 
entirely,  not  only  on  the  roofj  but  the  sides,  with 
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small,  black,  shimng  pieces  cf  slate,  they  look 
like  giaats  clad  in  ancient  amour. 

DARMSTADT^-^a  bcaiitifttl  town,  with  fine  ahre*^ 
nues  through  rows  of  linden  trees,  on  the  road  to 
Maycnce,  and  also  southward.    The  chief  attrlus- 
tion  to  us,  however,  was  the  gallery  of  pictuve^ 
(six  or  eight  hundred  in  number)  in  the  palace  *of 
the  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.     Some  beamtifttl 
ruins    and    landscapes,    by    Schonberger ;  •  two 
admirable  winter  pieces,  by  Fosci ;   a  striking 
portrait,  by  Lanterre;  animals,  by  Sneyder^  a 
St.  John,  by  Corregio.     By  Titian,  a  *'  Sleeping 
Venus" — the  face  particularly — the  flush,    Ae 
fulness  of  deep  sleep — ^the  something  almost  like 
delicate  perspiration.   By  Dominichino,  a  ^'Daidd* 
and  Nathan — ^Thou  art  the  man !" — ^the  prophet 
standing  above  the  king,  who  shrinks  back  in  hid 
chair,  with  a  fear^-stricken  aspect — the  prophet's 
dignity  and  fixed  eye.     By  Schmidt,  "a  Diaaa,. 
and  Nymphs  bathing" — exquisite  beauty  of  form 
and  softness  of  outline.  '^  Adam  and  Eve,"  also 
by  •  Schmidt — (German) — a   painting   lof   great 
power.    Adam  and  Eve  are  flying  from  paradisei^> 
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in  the  back  grouad,  tbe  fikj  lower?  with  a  tew* 
pesty  and  lightning  flftsfaes  Tengeaoee  ^erosB  thi^ 
dark  eloud.  Adam's  ooontenaaoe  and  b^ow 
especially  aiw  foil  of  suppressed,  suslaaned,  and 
manly  sorrow ;  Eve  leans  upon  his  br^east,  m  they 
•fanrry  along,  with  her  fiiKse  to  the  groiuidt  wd 
with  such  an  es:prefl0i<m  of  fmr  in  the  «y<e-^^f 
fear,  not  agKMUzing,  but  dLear,  bright,  spiriiuelU. 
subdued,  modest,  feminine,  as,  I  thinks  I  4Min 
ne^i^^er  foiget.  The  contrast  of  manly  sitFQi^h 
and  female  loveliness,  in  the  picture,  is  T«ry 
striking.  But  last  and  greatest  of  all,  is  Rem- 
brandt's portrait-of  bis  second  wife-Hso  beautiliil, 
-so  natuml,  so  speaking,  so  heavenly  in  Ihe  ex<- 
^treflsion  ^of  the  bright,  ^calm,  pure,  aad  aisnoet 
living  eye,  that  I  could  have  kneeled  hefere  it,  as 
a  Catholic  does  before  the  Virgin  Ma«*y. 

ilsffgEKELnsRG.  The  aituaiion  very  delightful, 
^»n  the  banks  of  the  STeckar.  The  ruins  ef  €he 
castle,  on  tiie  brow  of  the  hill  soutl»ward,  ane 
more  benutifid  fisir,  than  any  oaatellated  rum  I 
have  seen  in  England ;  said  by  Scheiber's  -guide 
book  to  be  aUo  the  most  beautiful  in  Germany. 
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The  w«lls  are  standii^,  in  very  good  pTeaery^tioB, 
and  «re  ornameated,  I  should  judge,  with  oat 
less  ihun  eighty  or  one  hundred  statues,  also  rery 
perfeetly  presented.  These,  with  the  aiehe^  and 
canopies,  and  the  work  in  and  over  the  windows, 
together  with  many  armorial  bearings,  present  a 
▼ast  proportion  of  sculpture,  tiiiough  the  building 
is  not  Gothic .  An  immensely  deep  £osse  surrounds 
fkt  castle  ;  there  is  a  fine  pared  esplanade  in 
front,  and  another  behind  it,  laid  aut  with  walks, 
m»d  embowered  with  trees ;  ftnd  the  views,  up  the 
Neekar^  through  richly  wooded  and  yine-ckd 
hills,  and  downward  upon  the  town,  azKl  beyond, 
up€«  a  broad  and  boundless  plain,  watered  by  the 
sttme  Tiwer,  also  stretching  towards  the  Rhifiie^^ 
are  exceedingly  fine. 

Heppbnheim,  on  the  road  from  DarmsAadt  and 
Heidelberg,  is  situated  anaid  very  charming 
seenery.  The  majestic  ruin  of  Starkenburg 
Gaslde  is  on  a  ne^bouring  height.  At  Bensheim, 
not  fiu*  from  Heppenheim,  we  «aw,  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe,  Indian  com. 

•Offbnburg,  September  5.    We  are  still  in  4ihe 
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valley  of  the  Rhine,  though  at  some  distance 
from  the  river.    The  scenery  for  the  last  day  or 
two  more    resembles  that  of  our   Connecticut 
rirer,  than  any  thing  else  ;  but  the  ruin  of  an  old 
castle,  now  and  then  appearing  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  is  a  feature  which  is  never  to  appear 
in  the  landscapes  of  the  Connecticut.    The  time 
of  feudal  sovereignties  and  castles  has  gone  by  in 
the  civilized  world.     Princely  dwellings,  indeed, 
are  built,  and  will  be  built ;  but  they  are  no 
longer  perched  upon  almost  inaccessible  crags 
and  mountains,  to  be  forsaken  when  the  times  of 
danger  hare  passed  away.    The  English  castles 
now  in  ruins,  were  not  indeed  so  inconveniently 
situated ;  but  still  they  were  built  for  defence, 
and  not  for  comfort,  and  have  been  given  up  as' 
much  from  their  inconvenience  as  from  their 
insecurity.   We  have  been  struck  to-day  with  the 
picturesque  and   almost  fantastic  dress '  of  the 
people  ;  the  men,  and  even  young  men,  with  the 
immensely  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  appears  in 
many  of  Rembrandt's  pictures,  and  the  women 
showing  a  singular  passion  for  the  colour  ofscarlet. 
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The  throng,  gathered  in  the  village  market- 
places, most  of  whom,  by  the  by,  are  women — 
they  are  the  sellers  in  market — wears  an  appear- 
ance as  strange  and  bizarre  almost  as  would  an 
assembly  of  Turks. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  business  or  labour,  appa- 
rently, which  the  women  of  this  country  do  not 
perform.  In  the  morning  we  always  meet  great 
numbers  of  them,  either  going  to  the  fields  with 
hoe  and  shovel  in  hand,  or  to  the  markets  with 
the  basket  of  vegetables  or  fruit  upon  their  heads. 
This  toil  and  exposure  bereaves  them  of  every 
feminine  charm  of  person ;  though  their  counte- 
nances £re  not  unamiable,  nor  more  dull  or  coarse 
than  might  be  expected  in  the  circumstances. 
We  learn  from  the  attentive  and  sensible  keeper 
of  the  Fortune  Hotel  here,  (to  whom  I  commend 
all  weary  travellers  passing  through  Offenburg,) 
that  women  as  regularly  hire  themselves  out  to 
work  in  the  field,  as  men,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
price — being  eighteen  sous  for  the  women,  and 
twentynone  sous  for  the  men,  per  day — :they  pro- 
viding partly  for  themselves — i.  c,  they  take  soup 
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for  breakfojst  at  home ;  their  employer  provides 
bread  and  a  pint  of  wine  for  their  dinner,  they 
adding  meat  and  eggs  if  they  choose ;  and  they 
expect  supper  from  their  employer: 

ViLLiNGBN,  September  6.  To-day  we  have  been 
passing  through  the  Blaelc  Forest ;  by  which  is 
meant,  not  a  continuous  wood,  nor  a  level  country 
covered  with  forest,  but  a  succession  of  hills, 
clothed  with  fir  trees  principally,  and  looking 
dark  enough  justly  to  give  its  name  to  this  «xten* 
sive  tract  of  country.  *  Many  of  these  hills  wear 
a  singular  aspect ;  the  foliage  being  bright  a^d 
glossy,  as  well  as  dark :  and  the  forms,  bold  and 
beautiful.  The  road,  for  thirty  miles  from  Offen* 
burg,  leads  up  a  small  river,  and  through  a  de- 
lightful valley,  which  eventually  becomes  very 
picturesque  and  wild,  and  very  much  like  what  I 
expect  in  the  scenery  of  Switzerland.  The  inha- 
bitants, too,  wear,  I  am  told,  the  Swiss  costume, 
and  build  their  houses  in  the  Swiss  fashion  :  the 
former,  that  is  to  say,  wearing  large  hats,  and 
the  latter  an  immense  pent-house  roof,  much  in 
the  same  style.     They  look — ^the  houses- — ^very 
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comf<»*tabl6)  though  they  must  be  vary  dark  ; 
and  are  delightfully  scattered  up  and  down  amoDg 
the  hills  and  valley»--«i  thing  we  have  scarcely 
seen  before  on  our  whole  journey  upon  the  Con* 
tinent. 

We  saw  a  funeral-procession  to-day,  of  a  very 
singular  appearance.  The  coffin— it  was  that  of 
an  in&ni*-*was  borne  by  a  woman,  on  her  head* 
A  boy  came  after  her,  with  a  crucifix,  bound  with 
ribbons  and  covered  with  flowers.  Then  followed 
a  few  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  women, 
walking  two  and  two — the  women  having  black 
gauze  caps  on  their  heads,  with  a  fringe  of  black 
lace,  nearly  covering  the  forehead,  and  singing  a 
low  funereal  chant. 

With  regard  to  these  large  projecting  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  indeed  the  whole  style  of  them — 
for  they  quite  commonly  embraced  domicile, 
stable,  woodhouse,  carthouse,  and  bam,  all  under 
one  roof — I  cannot  help  again  remarking,  how 
suddenly,  just  in  passing  from  one  village  to 
another,  this  new  scene  presented  itself.  Cer- 
tainly, these  people  cannot  be  like  oter  country- 
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men ;  who,  if  they  are  about  to  build  a  house, 
or  to  do  any  thing  else,  observe,  as  they  pass 
through  the  country,  how  others  are  doing,  and 
what  improyements  are  to  be  made.  The  result, 
among  tis^  is  a  great  deal  of  variety,  and  a  con- 
tinual progress.  But  the  people  here,  either 
never  travel,  or  they  never  think — ^never  observe 
any  thing ;  else  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  settle  down,  each  village  for  itself,  into  this 
unbroken  uniformity.  And,  indeed,  they  have 
nothing  like  the  look  of  intelligence,  of  alertne^ 
and  inquisitiveness  of  mind,  that  are  seen  in, 
America. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

8wiUerIand'--'8chqff%ausen'--'0b8ervcmce  qf  the  Sabbath  oik  the 
Continent — Comparisons  of  the  general  Aspect  and  Manners 
of  the  People  on  the  Route,  with  those  of  our  Country — Falls 
of  the  Rhine-'-Zurich-^Zug^Righi^Wimam  TeH—Lu*- 
ceme — Thun. 

ScHAFFHAUSEN,  (SWITZERLAND,)  September  8. 
We  entered  Switzerland  about  ten  miles  north  of 
this,  and  the  entrance  was  most  appropriate.  We 
had  scarcely  passed  the  boundary  stone,  with 
Baden  inscribed  upon  it,  when  there  sunk  down 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  on  our  right — deep  as  if 
it  were  placed  out  of  this  world,  and  looking  calm, 
undisturbed,  silent,  and  sequestered,  as  if  it  did 
not  belong  to  this  world.  We  soon  descended 
into  it ;  and  with  a  glorious  and  gorgeous  vista 
of  autumn-painted  hills  constantly  opening  before 
us,  we  rode  all  the  way  to  SchaflThausen. 

To-day  is  Sunday,  and  we  are  resting  at  this 
place.      The  Sabbath,  all  over  the  continent  of 
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Europe,  it  is  well  known,  is  partly  a  holiday.  I 
confess  that  I  was  extremely  desirous  of  observing 
what  was  the  character  and  effect  of  this  holiday; 
what  kind  of  relaxation  was  permitted  by  the 
usages  of  the  European  churches,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  on  Sunday.  I  had  anticipated 
some  modification  of  the  common  holiday.  I 
had  thought  it  likely,  that  relaxation  for  one  part 
of  the  day,  connected  with  religious  services  on 
the  oth€r,  would  possess  a  character  of  unusual 
decorum*  And  in  this  I  am  not  disappointed. 
Unless  it  be,  that  I  find  ev^ry  where,  in  all  the 
viUages  and  cities  which  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  on  Sunday,  a  quietness  and 
decorum  quite  beyond  my  expectation.  Thu 
population  is  all  abroad,  indeed,  after  the  boui^ 
of  divine  service,  in  the  streets  and  the  public 
places ;  but  it  seems  to  suffice  the  people  to  take 
a  quiet  walk  with  their  families ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  restraint  among  the  multitudes  upon 
all  noise,  loud  talking^  and  laughter. 

I  state  the  fact  as  it  i^i,  and  as  a  matter,  cer- 
tainly, of  gratifyiug  in^dtrmatioHf    Bftt  I  cannfit 
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coneeal  that  it  presents  to  me  a  very  seriotid 
question.  And  the  question  is,  how  &r  it  is 
desirable  that  our  Sabbath-keeping  should  par- 
take of  the  European  character.  There  is  much, 
doubtless,  to  be  objected  against  the  European 
mode.  The  day  seems  to  be  entirely  spent  in 
public — in  public  worship,  or  in  the  public 
walks.  It  seems  to  have  no  distinct  moral  object' 
with  the  people  around  me.  Now  this  is  what, 
aberre  all  things,  I  would  secure.  But  whether 
the  object  is  best  secured  by  the  views  and  usagei^ 
tkiit  pi^vail  anoong  us  is  the  question. 

'We  ought,  on  this  subject,  to  look  at  the  ge^^ 
netal  principles  on  which  time  is  to  be  used  to 
the  best  account:  or  on  which,  in  other  words, 
time  il9  to  be  devoted  and  hallowed  to  religious 
uses. ,  Suppose  I  wish  to  set  apart  a  day  to  any 
intdlectual  or  moral  use.  How  shall  I  best  ar- 
range it?  And  here  let  me  say,  that  I  know  of 
noticing  in  the  scriptures  that  forbids  the  applica- 
tion of  such  general  reasoning.  To  sanctify  a  day 
is  to  set  it  apart  for  a  religious  purpose ;  and  the 
question  is,  how  is  that  purpose  to  be  best  aceom^ 
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pliftbed  ?  Now  I  say,  that  if  I  were  to  arrange 
the  employmentB  of  any  day,  in  order  to  turn  its 
hours  to  the  greatest  account  for  my  mind  or 
heart,  I  should  not  devote  all  its  hours  to  study, 
reading,  meditation,  or  prayer.  That  is  to  say, 
in  other  wordis,  I  must  giye  some  of  its  hours  to 
relaxation*  And  this  is  what  any  man  does  of 
necessity,  let  his  creed  or  system  be  what  it  will. 

So  that  the  only  question  is,  what  sort  of  relax- 
ation a  man  shall  give  himself.  Shall  it  be  taken 
within  doors,  or  abroad  ?  Shall  a  man  sit  down 
in  a  sort  of  superstitious  stupor,  as  thinking  that 
there  is  something  in  gloom  and  dulness  that  is 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  heaven;  or  shall  he -go 
forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  amid  the  fresh 
breezes?  Shall  he  sleep  away  some  hours  of  the 
day,  or  spend  them  in  easy  conversation  and  use- 
ful exercise?  Which  mode  of  relaxation — £ot 
relaxation  there  must  be — ^will  be  most  favourable 
to  health,  to  cheerfulness,  and  to  agreeable  asso- 
ciations with  the  sabbath? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  dangerous<  to  de- 
pariirom  the  old  strictness,  and  that  the  peof^le 
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will  go  &8t  enough  and  far  enough,  Without  being 
helped  on  in  their  course.  I  grant  that  there  'is 
danger  arising  from  the  boundless  freedom  of 'the 
country.  I  certainly  fear  that  the  innocent  re- 
laxations of  the  Sabbath  might  go  to  excess  and 
disorder.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  an  intel- 
ligent and  wholesome  public  opinion  is  to  lay 
restraints  as  eiSeotual  as  bayonets  and  a  police  ? 
Besides,  the  danger  exists,  whether  we  discuss 
the  subject  or  not.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  the 
right  and  tenable  ground  at  once,  than  to  take  a 
wrong  ground  which  is  continually  sliding  be- 
neath our  feet,  and  bearing  us  and  every  thing 
else  with  it  ?  Yet  more :  licentiousness  is  not  the 
only  dasnger.  There  is  danger  in  bondage,  too. 
Wbt  what,  I  ask,  is  the  effect  and  result  of  the 
old  strictness  ?  Some,  it  makes  demure  and  sii" 
•perstitious  on  Sunday ;  others,  it  makes  reckless. 
'They  take  greater  liberties  with  the  day  than  the 
most  of  those  who  make  it  a  holiday  in  Europe ! 
They  ride,  they  travel,  they  laboui^,  they  haunt 
iHvetik»y  they-  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing,  they 
'W¥itei  lettens  off  business ;  they  cannot  bankh  the 
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spirit  of  business  even  from  one  dmj  oat  of  seven. 
Many,  and  especially  of  the  young,  are  perhaps 
still  more  injured  by  the  old  strictness.  They 
dislike  the  Sabbath.  They  dread  its  approaeh ; 
they  are  glad  when  it  is  gone»  And  as  the  Sab- 
bath is  most  closely  associated  with  religion,  they 
come  to  get  repulsive  ideas  of  religion  itself.  It 
is  a  gloomy  thing ;  it  is  a  superstition ;  it  is  a 
peeuliarity ;  it  is  a  bondage.  It  is  something  to 
be  endured ;  it  is  something  to  be  sighed  about, 
rather  than  acted  upon;  and  the  result  ]«,  that 
it  exerts  no  genial,  no  welcome,  no  thorough  nor 
permanent  influence  upon  the  heart.  In  short, 
fitlse  views  of  the  Sabbath  are  answerable  ft>r  no 
iMnall  portion  of  that  host  of  dreadful  popular 
errors  which  deform  Christianity,  degrade  its 
disciples,  cut  off  from  the  world  so  many  sources 
of  happiness,  and  open,  in  the  very  bosom  of  life, 
so  many  fountains  of  sadness,  dejection,  and 
misery.  * 

On  the  whole,  as  a  sabbatavian,  I  am  inclined 
to  be  at  once  very  strict  and  very  liberal.  I  would 
have  a  more  practical  and  pious  use  made  of  the 
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tfay,  than  is  commoii  with  us.  I* would  have  as 
many  hours  devoted  to  public  worship  and  to 
private  reading  and  meditation,  as  can  profitably 
be  given.  The  right  ground  on  this  subject 
seems  to  me  to  be  high  ground.  No  hours  in  the 
year  should  be  more  busy,  more  absorbing,  more 
si^sred  to  effort  and  improvement,  than  Sabbaith 
hours.  No  hours  in  the  merchant's  counting* 
room,*  or  at  the  student's  desk,  should  be  more 
earnestly  devoted.  But  this  done,  I  would  give 
the  utmo9t  freedom  to  all  innocent,  deooroas,  and 
quiet  rdaxation.  I  believe  that  thk  disposilifm 
of  time  would  give  us  a  day  far  more  interestiiig, 
useful,  and  happy.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
spreading  of  superstitious  restraints  over  the 
whole  day,  tends  at  once  to  weaken  the  springs 
of  those  religious  exercises,  and  of  those  recrea- 

a 

tive,  social,  and  4omestie  ^oyments,  for  which 
it  was  alike,  though  not  equally  ordained. 

There  is  an  air  about  the  people  at  Schaffhau- 
sen  that  pleases  me  more  than  any  thing  I  have 
seen  on  the  Gofitinent*  We  meet  bright,  intelli- 
gent faces  every  where ;  the  people  appear  more 

VOL.    I.  L 
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ehe^rfni ;  we  hear  laughter oCbeseK;  the.omidiMm 
look  happier ;  we  see  groups  of  ibem,  and  thej( 
have  books  in  their  hands,  and  are  well  drossed 
and'  neat.  In  the  houses,  too,  we  see  people  at 
thie  0peQ  windows ;  there  is  not  that  dread&l 
solitariness  and  seclusion  that  appear  in  the  bet^ 
ter  class  of  houses,  throughout  most  of  the  eonr 
tinental  cities.  Indeed,  where  the  better  soart  of 
people — the  peoplie  of  condition,  or  learning,  or 
wealth,  or  leisure,  or  taste^^-ar^,  iathese^countrieis^ 
I  cannot  devise.  Few  equipages,  no  sauntereMt 
no  fashionable  or  contemplatiMe  walkers,  no  ridere 
out — ^nothing,  or  nearly  nothing,  of  all  this,.whioh 
is  so  commonly  seen  in  and  near  all  our  Axnesioan 
cities  and  villages,  app^rs  here.  The  toiUxig 
multitude— men  with  sober  brow,  women  with 
feces  weather-beaten  and.shom  of  eveny  feminme 
grace,  dull  children,  or  the  starch,  stupid,,  or 
fierce-looking  soldier-^this  is  almost  the  eptine 
population  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  trav^lter. 
Now  there  must,  of  counse,  be  other  people;  bvut 
they  must  be  few^  and  their  habits  seoludedt 
In  speaking  of  the -general' air  of:  the  pec^iki,  •! 
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should  not  fetget  the  extreme'  oovrteey  that  pe0^ 
vaMkes  aU  elasset,  and  especially  the  lower  classes, 
lio  one  of-  thesd  ever  speaks  to  jon  withoitt 
toucbing  biii  hat.  The  very  grooms  and  horseboys 
never  forget  this.  If  they  have  no^  hat,  tbay  pyft 
their  hand  where  the  hat  shoaM  be.  The  com-' 
Bi«n  people,  too^  as  we  pass  them,  really  tax  our 
eOuPtesy,  unliess  we  woald  eomseb/t  to  be  dutdone 
m  politeness.  At  the  hotels,,  too,  landlor^s^ 
waiteiii,  valetr,  aoe-  all  at  your  service ;  you  are 
eeskted  oat  of  your  carriage ;  yoa  are  ushered 
into  yoitr  room  with  a  bow ;  ]k>u  have  diuAer  an* 
mninced  with  a  bow ;  every  one  of  the  limbs,  and 
settftes  of  those  around  you  is  at  your  bid<ting — is 
aiert  andinstinet  with  obedience^-^is  ready  to  say, 
if  it  cottld  qpeak,  *'  Qui,  moasieur/'  Tliis,  to^  be 
sure,  is  at  the  hotek*  partly  meroenary ;  but  it 
belongB  in  part^  ideo,  to^  the  general  manners  of 
thepeoplfe. 

'  TIm  &flhion  of  sakntatiim  on  the  Continentals 
iiwajisitD  take  off  dw  hat;  and  tbia  is  done  not 
to  superiors  aione,  but  among  tbeeouotry  people, 
fruiti:one  to  another^  eonsiantfy*    I  wisjti  it  were 

L  2 
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thfe  fariuoa  every  where.  Our  maimerg  in  Ame- 
pica  are  too  brief,  gruff;  and  hasfy.  Our  ^^  no." 
and  **ye»"  are  very  short  words;  and  if  we  add 
^*  sir"  to  them,  that  again  is  an  uafortnnate  lAo^ 
Bosyllable;  and  the  whole  interoouifset  I  v^aaa 
the  out-of-door  intercourse,  of  our  people,  se^ns 
to  me,  compared  with  what  I  see  here,  monosyl*- 
labic,  brief,  and  nngracioas.  It  is  &naiftil  to 
suppose  that  something  of  this  depends  on  the 
very  words  of  salutation,  with  which  ditifeveBil 
languages  provide  us?  0«t,  nionsieurj  and  Sif 
si^nore,  always  seem  to  come  softly  and  kindly 
from  the  mouths  of  the  French  and  Italians ;  aand 
they  cannot  well  be  pronounced  as  gruffly  as  Yes, 
sir,  aikl  No,  sir.  At  any  rate,  the  difference  in 
manners  is  great,  and  in  my  judgment  it  shorn 
altogether  to  our  disadvantage.  When  a  man 
here  meets  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  morning, 
he  says  ''  Bon  jour,  messieurs,"  and  has  time, 
while  he  is  saying  it,  to  take  off  his  hat  to  his 
neighbours.  It  is  a  good  and  kind  beginning  of 
the. labours  of  the  day:  there  is  something  almost 
courtly  in  it.    What  a  coEEtra&t  to  the  manniBr 


with  Mrliieh'  you  i  may  often*  see  a.  ntuft-Daie^t  bi$ 
neighbour,  in<oaie  of  our  New  England' villageaw 
*^MommgV'  he  says -^  I  suppose  he  meaim) 
^^ Good  momingy  sip,"  or  "Good  morning,"  at 
least — ^buthesays,  "  Morning!" — ^but  half  raising 
his^eyes,  periia^,  in  civility,  from  the  ground— 
aadi  his  iiat  as.  fast  upon  his  head  as  if  he  had  worn 
it  all  night.  Ask  a  man  here  if  he  knows  the  way 
to  a  certain*  place,  and  if  he  does  not  know,  as  it 
is  very  likely  he  will  not,  he  has»  at  least,  ih^ 
gface  f of  manner  to  make  his  ignorance  agitable 
^^wfaich  is  '  more  than  you  can  say  of  many 
fieople's  knowledge.  "  No,  monsieur,  pardonnez," 
he  6fi^5  and  takes  off  his  hat.  In  America^  a  man 
wottid  often  answer  your  question  wilii,a  "'No, 
«ia','^or  "  No,  I  don't,"  and  tum^upon  hisheel« 
.' .  'I  believe  that  utility  and  philosophy  have  moce 
.tor>do  with  these  things  than  we  may  imagine. 
The  manners  of  life  are  the  chief  language  of  its 
affeotiOBs.  If  that  laioguage  be  abrupt iami  harsh, 
tfaei^'  is  isome. danger  that  ^e^  afief  tions  may  take 
-theititone  from  k.  Manners,  infect  tbi^.mijid. 
■^ani  iihe  mind  itf  aBadU-d)iiadr^ople  is ^ likely >  at 
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length,  to  beoome  eoarse  and  degraded*  Tkeve 
is  a  morality  in  stiieet  salutatidM.  Aad  I  have 
often  thought  tinat  a  man  of  a  haffsh  and  ipepultuve 
demeanonr  mi^ht  give  more  pain  as  he  paMed 
through  the  street  to  his  home,  than  he  ooald 
gire  pleasure  or  do  good,  if,  when  he  anmed 
there,  he  should  distribute  the  most  lifaendaliiift. 

Are  not  the  manners  of  our  people  beeoining 
less  ooarteous  ?  Are  they  not  less  so  tbm  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  ?  When  we  epeaJt  ct  the 
'^  manners  of  the  old  school,**  do  we  not  impiy 
this?  Mast  rq)ublican  institutions  always 'te 
found  hostile  to  the  gracefulness  and  refinement 
of  life  ?  I  do  not  beliere  it.  And  yet  mueh  is  to 
be  done  and  tanght  among  ue.  We  do  exeecd*- 
ingly  want  some  Censor  morum^  some  Speetator 
redimvus;  cmd  if  I  could  direct  the  pens  that 
wrote  Salmagundi,  I  would  engage  them  in  this 
work. 

The  Falls  of  the  Rhine  are  three  miles  below 
Sehaffhausen.  They  are  glorious  and  heautifal : 
but  who  shall  describe  a  waterfiiU  ?  Every  par* 
tide  a  living  thing :  a'whole  wghty  river  hurled. 


maid  ths  tkiKiidei»  of  it»  descent,  mto  spimy^aBd 
foam-*Hthe  drifted  rssow  not  whiter  nor  Uglirtfa'rr- 
«iid,  indeedy  if  ^mighty  bsow  banli^  wer^^  in  snc- 
«9aai<Bi,  df  i^«aa  by  a  sweeping  stc^ta  o^er  a  pveci* 
fiiee  seventy  feet  high,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
"would  moreareBemble  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  thap 
snjfi  4;hiB^  eke  I  oan  think  of. 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  here  eare  perfectly  pure 
and  transparent.,  and  have  a  <;olour  of  the  deepest 
green,  for  which  I  oannot  account.  This  colour, 
purity,  iSad  a  rapid  flow,  make  it,  at  this  point, 
tike^most  beautifiil  of  riv^ers. 

£efore  I  leave  the  Botioes  of  Schaffhaasen,  I 
must  just  mention,  what  I  have  seen  nowhere  but 
on  <me  small  house^&ont  in  Frankfort,  the  fresco 
paintiiigs  cohering  the  whole  front  of  several  old 
houses  here.  They  consist,  some  of  them.,  of  oon*- 
siderable  numbers  of  figures.  On  oxue  is  an  alle* 
gorical  representation  of  aU  the  cardinal  virtues 
— a  good  admomlion,  certainly,  to  the  dwellers 
Within. 

ZtrfitCH,  September  9^-^Froin  Schaffhausen  to 
4hiB  place  (thirty  miles)  we  came. on  an  excellent 
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road)  through  a  highly  cultivated  and  delightful 
country.  Hie  ride  to-day,  and  the  entranee  to 
Zurich — Switzerland,  in  short,  aa  far  aa  I  have 
seen  it — ^has  seemed  to  me  more  like  home  than 
any  thing  I  have  looked  upon  since  I  landed  ftt 
Calais.  Welcome  as  the  impression  might  be 
thought,  there  are  pretty  serious  abatements  from 
the  pleasure.  To  '^  an  exile  from  home,"  it  is 
some  relief  to  have  every  thing  around  him 
strange;  the  scene  is  in  harmony  with  his  lot. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  many  things  here 
— the  bright  and  happy  faces,  the  groups  of 
children  going  to  school  with  book  in  hand»  the 
dwellings  scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
country,  the  environs  of  Zurich  filled  with  be^Mi* 
tiful  country  seats — which  remind  one  of  America* 
Lmust  add,  however^  that  the  villages  which  I 
have  seen  in  Switzerland — those  I  mean  of  two 
or  three  thousand. people — are  very  filthy;*  as 
bad,  I  think,  as  those  of  Ireland.  Before  every 
dooi\  is •  the.  steaming,  stercoraceous  heap;  .the 
manure  of  the  farm  is  made  under  the  very  win- 
dows.   Swiss  cpuntry  cottages  are  on^  thing ;  bui 


> £  2u^ieb  isltollt  (m  hath  sided  of  the  ybntet/af 
tileip6i»t*Wh6te  it  iAsu€s  from  the  Lak^  df  26ri66.' 
Tlie'eotour  of  the'  wafei*,  green  almoist  as  anr  eme^ 
mM;  the  swiftniesi^  Of  the  curi^nt^  like  ihe'lfeiiii^; 
gSvfes  to'«his'riVep,as  well  as  that,  an  ai^peet  of  fi^ 
Iterfbe^fetyfelmdst  unrivalled.  ''     ' ' '  ' 

-  Alr'Zhi^  we  took  a  boat  to  Geinser,  (thoagh^It 
had  h^m'bemfi  i^haps,  to  have  gbfie  to<A*tiJ 
to  as«6end  the'Righi ;  Righi  Culm,  ad  the  top  is 
called,  which  Mr.  Sltnond  thinks  is  a  conf M^Hion 
for  Culmen  R^gina  Mmtiutn;  the  Summit  of  the 
Queen  of  Mountaiiis.  It  may  have  obtained 
such  a  name  from  its  standing  alone,  tod  com- 
manding a  better  view  than  any  tither  in  Swit- 
zerland. '"' 
Our  ride  from  Zurich  to  Ztog^i'edented  firfe 

*  The  beautiful  villages  of  Lucdme  sh^  hW  'dsuig«^h*e\iii 
it  is  to  generalize.  ,.  ,.        .    ,    .  .      ,,   ,.,       ^. 

t  Pronounced  Zoog.  Pronounce  u  like  oo  in  almost  all 
names  on  the  Continent.'    -Thun^^Tbon;  8W.  ''  ''"         '   ' 
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^iewp  inm  the  top  of  Mount  Albis,  (over  which, 
by.  the.  by.  wfi  were  dntwn  by  four  hordes  ftud  two 
cou'«}-^1h«  whole  I^ake  of  Zurich  being  9i  one 
time  in  aight:  but  it  wiui  on  the  Li^ke  of  Zug 
Uiftt  we  had  the  first  view,  properly,  of  Alpine 
sofo^ery— and  it  was,  of  course,  sublime.  But  to 
multiply  epithets  would  be  to  convey  no  impres* 
sion ;  and  I  can  only  tell  you  to  resort  to  mea- 
surements. There  is  Righi  directly  before  you ; 
six  tbouaand  feet  high ;  the  mighty  gate  of  the 
Mff^ ;  rising  up  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
soft  and  shaded  bosom  of  the  lake.  Pontius  Pi- 
Ifhtifis,.  with  its  sharp  pinnacles,  about  seven  thou- 
jiwd  fire  hundred  feet  high,  lies  a  little  to  the 
righti  and  &rther  back.  On  the  left  is  a  range 
of  hills  wooded  to  the  top»  and  terminating  in 
Rossb€urg;  down  wblcby  in  1806,  was  the  tre* 
mendous  slide  of  earth,  which  buried  Goldau 
wd  itt*  sister  villages — five  or  six  in  all,  with  a 
hundred  houses  and  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Pontius  Pil&tns  took  its  name  from  a  legend, 
which  holds  that  Pilate  drowned  himself  in  a 
dark  lake  (Mar«  Infemale)  on  its  top. 


RiaHi.  1239 

It  is  quite  a  point  -mih  traTeilers  to  see  th6  sun 
set  asid  rise  on  Righi.  We  did  not  reacli  the 
summit  in  time  to  see  him  set^  nor  indedl  would 

m 

it  have  availed  much;  for  he  went  down  in 
clouds.  We  passed  the  night  at  an  inn  on  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
were  on  the  top,  with  many  others,  to  see  his 
rising.  Here  again  our  success  was  not  complete ; 
nor  is  the  full  measure  of  gratification  obtained, 
we  were  told,  one  time  in  forty.  However,  we 
were  compensated  at  every  step:  the  morning 
view  was  enough  of  itself,  although  not  perfect, 
to  repay  all  the  toil  of  the  ascent.  Looking 
south  the  whole  inner  circle  of  the  Alps  was 
spread  before  us,  with  its  hundred  dark  pinnacles 
— their  bases  and  fissures  covered  and  filled  with 
snow  that  never  melts  away.  Never  certainly; 
for  now  was  the  end  of  summer.  Back  of  us,  in 
ecmtrast  to  this,  was  spread  out,  as  fttr  as  the  eye 
could  see,  a  tract  of  cultivated  country.  '  On  the 
right  was  Pontius  Pilatus.  On  the  left,  and 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  were  the  ruins  of  Go4- 
dau ;  appearing  scarcely  more  than  a  dark  scathe 
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QB  fthe  brow  of  RoBsberg.  How  like  the  path  of 
ddamity,  seen  from  the  distance  of  years,  or  from 
the  cold  heights  of  worldly  prosperity  I  The 
dread  avalanche  of  earth  that  whelmed  one  hun-r 
dred  families  in  ruin,  appeared  but  as  a  furrow 
on  the  mountain's  side!  Simond  says  that  the 
view  fr(»n  Righi  embraces  three  fourths  of  Swit- 
zerland, three  hundred  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  fourteen  lakes. 

.  These  awful  heights,  and  the  secluded  recesses 
among  them,  consecrated,  as  they  might  seem  to 
be,  from  human  violence,  have  often  been  the 
seat  of  war.  Not  only  were  they  so  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation — for  Zuinglius  fell  on  a  field 
of  battle  in  sight  from  Righi  Culm — but  in  the 
later  days  of  the  French  revolutionizing  conflicts. 
From  the  two  summits  of  Righi,  separated  by  a 
defile,  the  French  and  Russians  fired  for  some 
time  at  one  another  from  batteries,  which,  how-* 
ever,  did  no  harm.  To  the  southwest  lay  buried 
amid. mountains. the  small  canton  of  Underwal-. 
den,  where  the  French,  in  '98,  committed  such 
dreadful  atrocities.    To  the  southeast,  and  far> 
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d^tant)  ran  lUe  Mudtte  Thai,  th4  defite'^hmugh 
which  Suwarrow,  with  twenty  thottSaritf-Uti^-^ 
sians,  was  making  his  way  from  Italy,  when  fcri 
was  met  and  overthrown  by  the  Frelich  geW^rtA 
Massena.  '    ^ 

Righi,  with  the  cotintry  and  lakes  around  it, 'i§ 
the  land  of  William  Tell.  It  was  on  the  Vier 
Waldstatter  See,  or  Lake  of  the  Foui*  Cantons,* 
that  Tell,  in  a  tempest,  escaped  from  the  boatf  iri 
which  Bailiff  Gessler  was  bearing  him  as  a  piri- 
soner.  Gessler  rode  out  the  tempest,  and  landed 
at  Brunnen ;  and  thence  proceeded  towards  his 
chateau  on  the  north  side  of  Righi,  the  ruins  *clf 
which  are  still  shown.  But  Tell  waylaid  aiift 
shot  him.  A  chapel,  called  William  Tell*d 
Chapel,  is  built  on  the  spot  which  tradition  hki 
assigned  to  this  act  of  vengeance:  We  pa^s^d  by 
and  entered  it  on  our  way  to  Kusnacht,  which  Is 
at  the  foot  of  Righi.  -    *"' 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  September 
we  came  down  the  Righi,  and  took  Woat  fbr^Ltf- 


♦  Lucerne,  Underwalden,  Schweitz,  and  Uri. 
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oeme.  The  sail  is  absolutely  glorious.  On  the 
left,  and  in  front,  the  stupendous  Alps,  risii^ 
mountain  above  mountain,  their  snowy  heights 
retiring  one  behind  another,  and  rising  height 
above  height,  till  it  seemed  as  if  they  stretched 
away  beyond  the  earth's  horizon,  to  the  verge  of 
some  other  creation.  On  the  right  lay  a  bank  of 
verdure,  orchards,  groves,  and  cotti^es,  beautiM 
as  the  other  part  was  sublime.  The  lake,  too, 
was  a  perfect  mirror,  and  presented  in  its  pure 
and  transparent  depths,  all  this  glorious  array  of 
objects,  every  pinnacle,  cottage,  field,  and  tree, 
distinct  as  in  the  scene  that  surrounded  us.  But 
when  we  rounded  the  headland  and  opened  the 
bay  (so  to  call  the  upper  part  of  the  lake)  on 
which  Lucerne  is  situated,  the  scenery  of  the  lake 
reached  its  highest  interest.  We  were  sailing 
almost  under  a  high  and  rocky  barrier ;  Lucerne 
was  before  us,  with  its  white  walls  and  houses, 
seated  like  a  swan  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters ; 
around  it  and  along  down  on  either  shore,  the 
fields,  orchards,  and  groves  rose  in  every  variety 
of  gracefiil  outline ;  behind  us  were  •*the  ever- 
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luting  hills."  One  pinnacle,  in  particular^  far 
off,  towered  among  the  clouds,  and  appeared  like 
a  pyramid  upon  the  heights  of  some  more  gigantip 
creation. 

EscHLisHATT,  September  12.  We  have  come 
from  Lucerne  to  this  place,  not  for  the  sake  of 
scenery,  but  to  take  the  shortest  route  to  Thun, 
and  thus  to  reach  the  southern  Alps.  We  have 
passed  through  a  country,  however,  of  consider- 
able Swiss  scenery,  and  we  have  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  people  and  of 
their  habitations.  The  people  still  wear  the  same 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  that  I  have  already 
noticed*  We  stopped  at  a  tavern  where  a  shower 
had  driven  many  of  the  labourers.  They  were 
eaJing  and  drinking,  but  quite  as  much  engaged 
in  sprightly  conversation ;  for  the  people  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  seem  to  sit  down  to  their 
meals  quite  as  much  to  talk  as  to  eat. 

As  to  the  houses — ^this  is  the  canton  of  Lucerne 
-—« larger  proportion  of  them  on  the  route  to-day 
have  been  substantial^  in  good  repair,  and  in  out- 
ward appearance  comfortable,  than  in  any  equal 
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extent  of  feouhtiy  dret  wfcfch'  I  iiat«  evei^  ttavBl^d  f 
Sfcariely  otieJdwfeHiiig  Ii^  apiJ€«red  ih  rfitotfi  «Krtj^ 
BMIfes,*iliiit  woiiM  be'ttiaAed'by  the  t^aV^tet  'trt^' 
tfce  habitation  of  tndigenee;  The  tflkges,  *«^  W^- 
as  the  houses  scattered  in  the  country,  haj\%^ii/p-^ 
peared  extremely  neat.  "  .-^   uA 

Is  it  nbt  the  reason  why  the  Swis^  (AT^^^tHd 
cbopfed  up  in  Tilkges  like  the  rest  bf  tk«'nati(ffl# 
oh  the  Continent,  that  they  hare  always  *stodd-«tB 
netrtirtfld  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  and^hei^ftw 
have  not  undertaken  to  put  thetn^lv^  iin  a  vsi|ile 
of  dlsfeticef  Is  not  their  national  fi^$edD«i,'iUo^ 
which  they  have  always  more  or  less  enjoyed';  the! 
cftuse  iaf  the  superior  intelligence  and  cheerfalness 
which  appear  among  the  body  of  them  ? 

As  to  the  measure  of  intelligence,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  up  any  very  eon« 
fideiit  opinion ;  but  for  the  evidences  of  eheerfvl- 
ness,  I  have  seen  more  smiling  faces  in  dtree.days 
in  thi|B(  Country,  I  have  witnessed  more  aniaMted 
donVersatian,  I  hi^ve^heard  more  hearty  laughter, 
ailduKore  songs  among  these  mountains^  than  I 
have  met  with  in  passing  through  a  portion  of 


Franise,  Belgium^  Prus^^,  aa4  Qaripany;  a^gr, 
the  Swiss  seem  to  me  a  mof  e  joyooa  people  thim 
the  English.  Soogs  from  the  hUls  a,roaBd)  JBi,nd 
from  the  lake  below,  followed  me  all  the  way  a9 
I  walked  up  Righi* 

Thun,  September  13.  This  momingi  as  we  left 
Escblismatt,  the  appearance  of  the  Alps  on  ike 
south  was  very  striking;  immense,  irregular 
masses  of  mountain,  sharply  defined  on  the  clear 
morning  sky,  and  looking  like  the  stapendous 
fragments  of  a  broken  up  world. 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  till  we  came  upou 
Thun,  has  been  rather  less  pleasing  than  it  was 
yesterday ;  but  the  signs  of  competence  among 
the  people  are  still  the  same«  Surely  pQop)^ 
must  be  well  off  who  build  such>  houses,;  the  rpof 
projecting  over  so  $s  to  cover  ^m^t  jtwiee  as 
much  space  as  the  house  it^&lf;  and  havipg 
enough  timber  in  it,  L  migl4<9Jlp^94^y>.4o  build 
a  coBkfoirtable •  house ;  and  then: the  shingles  on 
the  roof,  and.  sides itabo,  of.  tb/e  house,  are  so 
small,  and  sor  eai^efully  rounds  and  shaip^d^^t 
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the  eiifiU,  as  to  require,  in  building,  a  yastdealof 
w&tk.    The  houses,  too,  are  immensely  large* 

Both  the  dwellings  and  the  appearance-  of  ike 
people  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  great 
equality  among  them.  If  there  be  ffentkmen  -or 
ladies  in  this  country,  one  is  ready  to  ask^  where 
are  l^ey  ?  They  certaialy  do  not  «ppear«  Neiiher 
do  1  see  any  persons  that  I  should  tad^e  to  be 
physicians,  lawyers,  or  clergymen. 

As  to  ladies,  if  none  of  the  women  are  dressed 
as  such,  yet  they  certainly  do  not  fiul  to  be  Tery 
much  dressed.  The  costume  of  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  especially  is  Y^*y  showy.  A  black  oa)>, 
with  beads  wrought  into  it,  and  a  border  of  lace ; 
the  hair  in  braids  Mling  below  the  waist;  the 
stomadtier  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
beads  of  various  colours;  the  sleeves  foil,  aoid 
always  white,  and  a  sort  of  aimlet  oi  blaek, 
reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  tight ; 
the  petticoat  dark  coloured,  blue  or  brown,  of 
taffeta  stuff,  often  embroidered  around  the  border^ 
fUBd  t^minating a  little  below  the  knee;  and  the 
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firart  al'vrays  deessed  with  camfyttMe  gitoddii^ 
and  i^oes*  Amd  this,  too,  is  the  oGmmon  dress 
of  the  Lutemese  women,  young  aod  old,  isi  the 
field  and  4n  43he  xoarket,  in  the  house  «ad  by  tlie 
imy.  It  seems  faTonmbJb  to  agiliilrfr ;  and  yet  the 
movements  and  forms  of  tb^ie  women  are  very 
ekunsy,  a«d  oomeliwess  is  Fery  mre  among  diem.. 
Their  t»6iie  iM  dness,  we  eonld  not  help  remarking^ 
is  singularly  like  that  of  our  Noiili  Ameriean 
Indians. 

Of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  thas  fiu*,  the 
chafBCteristic  is  not,  as  I  expected  it  would  be^ 
voildne8$;  hut  striking  contrasts — the  loveliest 
valleys,  betwe^i  bold  hills ;  cultivation,  surpass- 
iag^  if  possible,  that  of  England,  carried  up 
among  the  rocks,  and  spreading  among  steep 
precipices  and  dark  groves  of  fir,  the  richest 
verdure  in  the  world.  Certainly  there  is  no  ver^ 
dure  like  that  of  Switzerland.  Like  all  high 
countries,  it  is  full  of  springs,  and  visited  with 
oofistant  showen.  The  grass,  too,  is  frequently 
mowed — ^three,  four,  and  five  times  in  the  sum- 
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itierci^jwiiich  giv^er  to  the  fields  dftentineft  lite 
tt^earano^  of  a^mool^-skaTen  English  pal*k. 

'The'  elevatioi^  of  tho  eoantry,  also,  grres  a  sin'' 
gtilat  chiunuMier  to  the  rivers  and  brookg.  Thef 
rusb  forth  from  their  Ibuntaiiis  and  lakes/ with 
a  swiftness,  with  an  aspect  of  life,  as  if,  xm* 
ehained  and  set  free  from  the  iee-bound  prisons 
of  the  Alps,  they  were  hurrying  to  the  broad'  and 
Mr  fields  of  Germany,  and  France,  and  Italy^ 
rejoicing  to  spread  verdure  and  beauty  thixmgh 
the  world. 

r  wonder  that  travellers  have  not' said  more  of 
som«  of  these  Swiss  towns.  I  have  spoken  of 
Lucerne.  Thun,  too,  is  another  glorious  spot. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Aar,  about  a  mile  from  its 
i^usbing  forth  from  the  Lake  o(  Thun,  oir  Thuner 
See.  A  beautiful  valley,  of  five  or  six  nriles 
circuit,  spreads  to  the  west  of  the  town,  termi- 
mfted  by  the  magnificent  mountain  barrier  of  die 
Stockenberg*— dark,  severe,  with  a  broken  and 
irregular  outline-^^and  telieved^  to-day,  against  a 
sAuy  of  1^  purei^  autumnal  serenity. '  Souithfward 


lies  the  lake^  and  beyond,  forty.  i¥|Ue».>dis4a|it 
prob(ibly,  but  seeroii^  mueb  neaarer,  i^i^e  /tibi^ 
saowy  summits  of  the  Jungfivm^  SilvQ^bOina,  imd 
the  Eigers^^ssbOUtttauDs  between  eleven  aB4  twokve 
^(msaskd  f^Qt  in  height,  their  loftiest  and  shfetrp^st 
pinnacles  perfectly  white,  and  looking  precisely 
like  the  forms  of  our  snowbanks  after  a  driving 
storm.  Their  immense  elevation,  with  this  dear 
zling  whiteness,  makes  them  appear  more  like 
tl^iigs  of  heaven  ihan  of  earth. 

We  went  during  the  afternoon  to  view  the 
chureh,  the  Pavilion  de  Jacques,  and  the.  grove 
southward,  on  the  lake.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  snow-capped  Alps,  the  bright 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  soft  and  solemn  shadows 
of  the  descending  evening,  upon  the  westefu 
mountains,  the  serene  depths  of  a  September  sky 
above  them-^these  are  the  features  of  the  scene. 
But  words  are  not  paintings;  and  no:painti3E(gs 
can  do  justice  to  such  scenes  as  these.  And  yei, 
the  scenes  themselves,  what  are  they  in  lall  their 
majesty  of  form  and  beaiMy  of  colpuring,  comr 
pared  with  what  they  are  as  emblems  of  our 
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thougjftt- temples  and  ministrations  of  religion. 
^^So,"  I  said  aa  I  walked  bomeward,  ''let  tke 
last  shadow  steal  over  me,  soft  and  solemn ;  the 
bright  waters  of  life  at  my  feet — for  not  a  cynie 
would  I  die;  and  the  ser^ie  and  illimitable 
depths  of  heaven  above  me>-^for  I  would  die  a 
Christian." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Excursion  to  the  Oberland — Sail  down  the  Lake  of  Thun — 
Unteneen  and  Interlaken — VaUey  of  Lauterbrmmen — 
Wengema^ — Jungftan — Avalanches — The  Eiders — Grtn- 
delwald — The  Glacier — Condition  of  the  People — Swiss 
Songs — Return  to  Thun — Road  to  Berne — Lake  qf  Netf'- 
chatd — Castle  Grandson — Battle-fidd  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  the  Swiss — Yverdun — Lausanne — Geneva. 

ft 

Ok  a  most  beautiful  September  morning,  (the 
fourteenth  instant,)  we  set  out  on  an  excursion 
to  the  high  Alps,  and  the  glaciers  of  Grindel- 
wald.  We  left  our  carriage,  and  took  a  boat  at 
Thun,  to  go  down  to  Neuhaus,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  on  our  way  to  the  moxmtains.  These 
boats  on  the  Swiss  lakes  are  almost  uniformly 
rowed  in  part  by  women.  We  had  two  on  the 
Zug,  and  one  to-day. 

Scarcely  a  finer  day  in  the  year  could  have 
been  chosen  to  witness  tliose  effects  of  light, 
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those  .  Qpntnista  of  ligH  and  .shuAei  ii4mh  i«ve 
certainly  ampng  the  moat.  9taikM^.  thii^.  in 
mountain  scenery.  Adl  Ute  inidrniiig*  tbeve  ^vqM 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  save  one^  that  .restal  like 
a  halo  on  the  distant  peak  of  JungfiralL.  *  Avd 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  effect  of-  eteikki 
and  mists  upon  the  mountain  tpps^  fMidwhatevcgr 
it  may  be  in  fact,  nothing  seems  to-  wit*tm  give 
such  sublimity  to  them  as  a  clear  and  cloudiest 
sky.  Then  they  appear  to  be  invested  miib  that 
awful  serenity,  which  is  to  me  their  sublim^st 
attribute;  and  then,  too,  they  seem  to  pieree, 
not  the  clouds  only,  but  the  very  beaveasj. 

There  was  a  very  striking  effect  of  light  and 
shade  as  we  came  down  the  lake,  wfiieh  I  sop^ 
pose  one  mi^t  be  here,  forty  days,  and  nei  8ee»t 
for  every  thing  .depends  on.  the  >  lig^t^  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Theve  was  a  ^slight  veil^ 
like  that  of  pur  ladUan  soimiaer^  upon  ;the  attr^ 
rounding  hills;  and  aidad.ibgr  this,  tk«  mxmiitidn 
of  Arbendlpueig,  though  it  bbbs  ien  <»jck)ok  in  the 
monii^g^.  cf^:  s^.' deep  a  shadow  apan^  the  lake, 
that  a  boc^,  afUliog  iti  thaitdirealKMi^  seeBiad«4o. 


.t'\*     t  i 
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Wad«rAiieing>iiilo  a  region  of  awfttl  and'  perflotis 
obsonffHy^  aali,  inPiec^,  it  was  s^bh  lost  tc^  the 
iiglit  «iflk«lf .  At^the  ^me  time,  the  l*ays  of  the 
8IUI)  straammg  ovi^'tbe  mountain  npoti' the*  vil- 
li^ of  fies^Ungeny  dituftted  on  the  dhore  beneath, 
plwcMdd  it  in  ike  boldest  relief  and  the  niost 
a^iMltd  colouring ;  and  yet,  one  single  foot  (so 
it  memei^)  beyond  the  line  of  light,  it  was  so 
dark,  that,  although  only  a  mile  distant,  we  mis- 
taok  itM^s  for  houses,  and  were  speculating, 
before  our  guide  undeceived  us,  upon  the  condi- 
tion (^the  adjacent  dwellings  as  being  like  that 
of  the  aaitipodes.  There  was  a  deep  dun  colour 
ufKm  ,tibe  shore^  and  a  rich  dark  hue  of  green 
upaffli  the  adjacent  water,  which,  if  brought  with 
the  other  striking  features  of  the  landscape  alto- 
getha*  into  a  painting,  would  be  thought,  like 
nutfiy  actual  sdenea^of  life,  if  brought  into  fiction, 
to  te  ^eryxmoBLtaai,  and  extrsragant. 

We  reached  Nenhansaiittle  after  tto  o'clock, 
and:  took  a  ohar*arbaac  to  fnterlaken.  Surely 
ooB-mBif  waader  OTer^the  iKHitld  afUdfind  few 
pteeea  m  beavtifal  as  tliia.    The  inns  and  board- 
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ingf*bou0es  here,  ahow  tbat  it  is  the  resort  of 
loany  strangers.  It  is  a  small  valley  opon  the 
Aajf  full  of  trees,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
old  walnut  trees  are  the  most  remarkable-^-^with 
a  steep  and  stupendous  mountain  barrier  on  the 
east^  the  Lake  of  Brientz  not  &r  to  the  northeast, 
and  westward  a  rista,  openii^  through  majestie 
moiAUtains,  up  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  to 
the  shining  heights  of  the  Jungfirau. 

Up  this  valley,  after  dinner,  we  rode^  struck 
with  new  admiration  at  every  stsp.  It  is  a  pass 
through  mountains,  rising,  often  perpendicularly, 
to  the  he%ht  of  two  and  three  thousand  feet; 
standing  out  boldly  into  the  clear  sky,  and 
measuring,  as  the  eye  was  raised  to  them,  sonen 
times  a  whole  third  part  of  the  arch  of  heaven  ; 
and  presentmg  almost  every  variety  of  aspect; 
bro«d  barriers,  sharp  pinnacles,  de^  shadoiry 
bright  sunlights,  rocky  precipices  on  the  one  aide, 
and  on  the  other,  peasants'  cottages  risiaag,  with 
redeemed  soil  about  them,,  on  terrace  abo^re  tu^ 
race,  to  tlfce  very  top.  The  Waigemalp  is  on 
the  left  hand,  and  ptieaents,  at  its  western  ter- 
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minfttien  on  this  roady  an  hnmensd  circular  pite* 
dfttce,"^  so  much  i^sembling  a  toi^r^r,  that^  ai^the 
eye  catches  it  from  time  to  time^  one  feeld  inad- 
Tertenlly  as  if  it  were  the  citadel  of  some  m%bty 
thouj^h  unftrished  palace  of  the  Alps. 

The  Falls  of  Staubbach,  at  the  end  of  our  ride 
in -the  ralley,  is  the  descent  (nine  hundred  feet) 
of  aT«gry  small  stream  of  water,  which  is  almost 
dissipated  into  spray  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  preeipice.  One  is  disappointed,  perhaps, 
stiber  hearing  so  much  about  it,  and  yet  it  id 
something  very  bizarre  and  beautiful.  If  it  is 
a  trifle,  it  is  yet  a  trifle  on  the  mighty  scale  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Since  I  have  talked  about  Alpine 
pyramids  and  palaces,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  there  were  an  Alpine  bird  of  pamdise,  the 
Fail  of  Staubbaeh  would  be  its  tail — ^the  most 
btadttful  thing,  certainly,  in  the  splendid  cabinet 
of  ornithology. 

Tte  Tillage  of  Lauterbrunnen,  where  we  passed 
the 'first  night,  Hes  directly  beneath  Jungfrau  and 

*  Hunnenftae. 
m2 
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Silvei4idni ;  and  those  snowy  tops  whiilh  h«ure 
heretofore  been  distant,  were  now  so  near,  that 

■ 

it  seemed  as  if  we  might  throw  a  stone  to  tti6i».' 
This  vicinity  of  eternal  snow— ^f  winter,  in  fs«t> 
wiiere  there  is  no  vegetation — to  the  brighiest 
verdure;  this  contrast,  which  is  either  directly 
hefo^  you,  or  which  a  single  sweep  of  the^^bytft 
brings  into  view,  is  one  of  the  most  •  stnkiii^ 
things  in  Alpine  scenery.  The  masbesoF'snpw 
descend  to  a  certain  point  on  Ihe  sides:  of 'the 
mountains;  and  at  that  very  point  v^g^^tiM 
commences,  the  cattle  feed,  and  even  up  betw<i«^ 
the 'fields  of  snow,  those  eternal  fa0tiiei^iii4i(f 
winter,  the  dark  line  of  firs  is  seen  ffutMkgUs 
Way  and  struggling  to  maintain  its  ground*  '  At 
the  bottom  of  the  glacier  of  Orindelwald^thidugh 
the  mass  of  ice  rises  two  hundred  fe^  in  pcirpetn- 
dicular  height,  yet  aft  the  rery  base,  wi^in 
tweiltjr  ffefet,  are  tre(is,  shrubbery,  aivd^hefbagi^, 
*  and  coitj^es  ntear  «t;  hamd;  Surely  ^if  thebeerqa- 
were  cohtriisCs  in  n&«ur^,^€ry^Te  U^Oi!':  Th§ie 
-^^as  apoiirt'in  a&ceicRfig'the  W^ngiBfnayi|),HWhieife 
'thi^  Wid  V^i^f  ^Hii%.  •^^eMndl' ancbpWIfily Ai 


fK^^ii,  ia.  the  b;rigbt.  sunlight  and  in  ^h^.^^^^j^^lj^gj; 
v^Ufiyr  aeduwon,;  before  us,  toweled  tJ[)Le;fF,\ing- 
fvm  ftudi  tbuDidered  the  nvalanche.    ... 

'But  I  am  a  little  before  my  story,  j  Op,,th,e 
^eoood  dfiy  of  our  excursion,  at  seven  o'clock  of 
«v'beftttti|(ul' morning,  we  beg^  to  ascend  the 
WfiiigemMi^ ;  my  companions  on  horsebacljL,  and 
mjis<elf  on iioiot ;  our  force  consisting  of.tb^.do- 
4ilfstiqiiiQ|  <as..tbe  body  servant  is  alwayi?  called 
imilke..  Continent^)  the  guide,  and  two  vfifn  to 
^ketdire  of  the: horses;  and  our  outfit,  a  gpod 
fal«.Qf'S«i»dmqheS)  and  a  bottle  of  vin  de  Lacote. 
-W^iroiidbedttbe  highest  point  of  our  c^stinf^tion 
fA  thi«Qihi)3ira  aadahalf;  and  l.  could -not  help 
stbtnUng  of.  it  more  than  once,  ^  that  .be&r^  the 
4i»fhiid- called  my  Ameriew  friends  to  a.  new 
d9[jiibe,h»d  lif  feted  u$  aU  the  waj^  i^p  th^.moup- 
iqjsr))  .aidft;  glaii^g  ,upon  <.rocl^  i^qdt  9tr|eam, 
tqnoeadiiig  Tuin  g<tlden  rayp  i\if9n  o^  ^^^J  b;arrier 
aAa^  another,,  wd  hindjJ9£;tbe  £^pyir-je|j^  .pi;)- 
ciiadles  SB  wtlii  avthonsat^^  .£r^£^.  ,  In  a^ondii^g 
Ai$'M4ng»m^lpi  yf^' go  ^  a  .jyioi^ntf^intp  seoa 
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mountain ;  the  object  is  not  to  reach  the  very 
Bummit  of  the  Wengernalp,  (which  trnvellerB  <lo 
not,)  bnt  to  gain  a  station  ffom  which  to  inrvey 
Jnngfrau,  and  I  may  add  the  two  Eigers-^MJiie 
largest  of  which,  though  not  quite  so 'high  as 
Jungfrau,  is  really,  to  my  eye,  the  more  imfMMk 
ing  object.  The  point  to  which  we  aasceoded^ 
was  probably  about  four  thousand  four  hundred 
feet,  and  yet  Jungfrau  towered  six  thousand  .f^t 
above  us.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  'a 
deep  ravine  between  us  and  the  great  object,  M 
that  we  saw  Jungfrau,  as  it  seemed,  to  his  very 
base.  How  stupendous  the  object  was,  I  will  aiot 
undertake  to  say.  The  first  moments  of  ooBtem*' 
plating  it  are  among  the  few  that  have  brought « 
compen^tion  at  the  time^  for  being  at  a  distanee 
of  four  thousand  miles  from  home.  But  Irdesm 
you,  as  I  have  formerly,  to  resort  to  ineassnii^ 
ments  for  an  ittipression.  And  let  us  tdkLe'idi^ 
^'  Great  Eiger ;"  for,  as  it  is  one  single  objiset; 
and  has  an  unbroken  line  of  elevation  from  this 
very  base,  while  Jungfrau  is  irregular,  it  is  to 
me,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  impressive  dbject^ 
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fiesid^,  a»  jwx  descend  the  Wengernalp  on  its 
el^steni  side,  you  come  much  nearei*  to  t  level 
«rith  the  base  of  the  Oreat  Eiger.  At  a  oertaia 
fiotntia  the  descent,  I  judged,  from  what  infoit- 
matlon  I  could  obtain,  that  the  Great  Eiger  rose 
eight; or  .niae  thousand  feet  above  us.  That  is 
about  two  miles.  Now  measure  off  two  miles 
UfHrn  .any  femiliar  ground  around  you,  and 
flttfipDse  that  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  that 
tract,  thus  laid  out,  were  raised  up  into  a  mouzb- 

» 

tain  I  Or,  take  another  supposition.  When  I 
was  two  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Great  Eiger^ 
fmd  looked  up  at  its  summit,  it  rose  half  way  up 
the  feemth«  Now,  when  you  are,  sometitne,  two 
miles  £rM0L  the  base  of  the  Taghkannuo^''^  imagine 
its  snntoiit  raised  up  to  forty-five  degrees,  bal& 
^fray-up  to  the  cope  of  heaven-W)r,  knowing  the 
hd^ht  of  Taghkannuc,  pile  upon  it)  in  imagina- 
tiimy  lis  n«any  such  mountains  (five  at  least)  as 
wiU  make  an  Eiger,  or  a  Jungfrau,  and! then  you 
moy.  get;  an  idea,  peirhaps,  of  the  sublimity  of 'the 
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high  Alps.  PossiDly,'  indeed,  you  would  get  too 
great  ian  idea  of  them — and  if  you  were  ever  to 
be  here,  I  should  warn  you  against  expecting  too 

'much.     For  every  thing  is  relative;  and  here 

.   ,  '    .    '  ■  '         !        .       -•-■    »  :f  .:• 

among  the  Alps,  every  thing  is  upon  so  vast  a 
scale,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  apply  the 
ordinary  measure  to  things. 

While  we  were  upon  the  Wengemalp,  there 
were  several  avalanches  of  snow  &om  Jungfrau. 

♦  •!*'■'•, 

Two  of  them  were  truly  very  sublime.  The 
noise  exactly  resembled  prolonged  and  successive 
bursts  of  thunder.  The  succession  is  made  bj 
the  descent  of  the  mass  of  snow  from  one  px.eci- 
pice  to  another.  It  is  so  completely  pulverized 
by  its  fall,  that  it  comes  eventually  v^ry  n^nch 

to  resemble  a  cascade  of  water. 

«       .  .  •  •  .  •  ■. 

As  we  descended  the  Wengemalp,  the  valley 
of  Grindelwald  open^  to  us,  dotted,  over  with 
cottages,  cut  up  into  small  enclosures  of  t^o  qr 

«,J  I,  ■.  ■  5.  •  '  •  .»'»tM' 

three  acres,  and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The 
glaciers  here  disappointed .  me  much.  There  is 
no  splendour  about  theni.  An  immense  mass  of 
ice,  filling  a  deep  gorge,  and — instead  of  present- 
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fi :\<    ?  I i '.    •'.  /  ft   c .^ :"    "   CI . ' . >    1  nr         'j',*^ ' 

ing-  a  splendid  and  shipi^g  ipJjroiLof  pol^shc^d  ice 
— rough,  ragged,  and  dirty,  over  th^  .wnole  sur- 
face — ^that  is  a  glacier :  at  least,  in  September — ^it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  very  different  ihing 
in  the  spring.  The  bottom  of  th^  glacier,  how- 
'^^,  ^he;;  a  email  river  makes  its  embouchuU 
— makes  it  directly  from  under  the  ice,  whose 
blue  arches  rise  two  hundred  feet  aboY(i--is 
worth  clambering  over  many  obstacles,  at  the 
end  of  a  weary  day,  as  I  did,  to  see  it,   X^^  river 

•:?.iT      ••"..!•  ,     ,    •  •   ( ,  «  ,  r 

that  issues  from  the  glacier  is  almost  as  white  as 
milk.  It  takes  this  appearance,  doubtless,  froip 
the  peculiar  clayey  soil  of  its  bed.  , 

Tnis  ended  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1833, 

|.4\^'.  /;  .    X  •  '•...■  —  • 

in  which  I  have  walked  over  the  Wengenjalp, 

and  to  the  glacier  of  Grindelwald. 


I '   > 


We  intended  to  continue  our  excursion  another 
day  among  the  Alps;  but  when  we  rgse  ii^  the 

morning,  the  mountains  had  veiled  their  awful 

lu  ovrt  i     "-   >    ,      ,    '  „*"  -  .  '.  •  K'.f  *'.  '  ..  ••■:  '\' 
heads  m  the  clouds  of  an  autumnal  storm — for- 

bidding  all  further,  scrutiny  and  intrusion  fr^m 

us  pigmy  mortals.     We  could  not  complain  that 

our  career  was  checked ;  for  three  days — includ- 

M  3        ^ 
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ing  one  at  Thiin-**'^'  three  glorious  dajra"  among 
the  Alps,  is  enough  to  reflect  upon,  with  pleaenre 
Md  gratitude,  all  our  Uves.  The  stona  looked 
too  likely  to  continue,  and  it  was  too  near  the 
equinox  to  permit  us  to  doubt;  so  we  took  a 
char-a-banc  to  Neuhaus,  and  came  up  by  the 
lake  to  Thun,  in  six  and  a  half  hours. 

On  this  excursion,  there  has  been  much  in  the 
apparent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  to- interest 
us.  There  appears  to  be  great  simplioity  and 
innocence,  and  there  must  be  great  equality 
among  them.  For  the  cottages  are  all  of  about 
die  same  size  and  appearance,  and  each  one  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  small  tract  of  land,  which,  I  should 
pipesume,  and  am  told,  indeed,  belongs  to  the 
occupant.  Meet  it  seems  that  human  distjuaotions 
should  shrink  to  nothing  at  the  foot  df  these 
stupend6us  mountains;  that  man  should  bmild 
no  towers  of  pride  beneath  their  mighty  shadow. 
Indeed,  it  i$  poverty  and  humility  that  climb 
high  here;  for  some  of  th^e  oottages  ave  pterdbied 
upon  i^ocks  and  among  recesses^  high  and  se- 
cluded enough  ta  be  the  eyry  of  the  eagle.     But 
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if  the  people  acre  poor-'^-and  we  weiie  tc^  that 
.potittoes,  imlk,  cheete,  and  batter,  eonstituted 
ik^  pmeipal  food  of  mamy — they  are  apparently 
not  indigent.  We  met  with  Tery  liMle  beting 
— ^iinleBs  it  were  in  die  pictaresque  fonn  of  pre*> 
senting  fruit  afDfd  flowers — ay,  and  a  song,  too, 
at'  times.  A  little  girl  would  offer  you  a  pretty 
bmiqttetr  or  a  boy  his  dish  of  nuts  from  the 
mountaini^;  and  receiving  a  batz  or  two^  would 
run  8fi^  seemingly  very  much  delighted^  As 
we  were  going  up  Ae  Wengemalp,  a  mother 
fittood  at  the  gate  before  her  cottage  with  aoi 
infant'  (six  months  old  apparently)  in  her 
amw,  holding  in  each  little  hand  a  bouquet ; 
and  the^batB,  of  course,  could  not  be  refusedj 
The  singiiig- deserves  a  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion: Twoatad  three,  and  sometinies  four  girls, 
of.fram  twdve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  would 
every  now' ind  then  waylay  usy  so  to  call  it,  in 
the  valley  or  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  as  we 
approAciietA  them  would  commence  singing  one 
of -thenr^  national  airs.  <  This  they  would  do  with 
very  tolerable  effect,  executing  several  parts  with 
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#9^ '^^i9«^iil9  ofitlie.harmoiij,!tmd./i^itli  a^fvery 
j^^^94i9itpe^<dU  tJke  white,  icwtmg' tbmr  tiyes 
^{)Q|i  ^f  gFQUod^.^md  eitaroely  fubiog  tb^HHtiit 
to  courtesy  thanks  for  the  expected  giftl;  'I 
G^seryed  that  all  their  songs  hitd  the  f^eanliar 
pbpr^s  or  oloee  of  the  Swiss  nationid  aSrvt  The 
{papid  trao^io?i»  aad  piercing  ahrilliiefi»<if ''VKote 
)9l)a.h}Q  one  4o  distinguish  it  &rtheir  tfaan'^any 
,|i^)n$}eal*note  I  ever  heard.  I  hav'e  heard  lit  from 
t^  b^ao«io<.of  a  Swiss  lake,  wh^o.  I  wa»<»itJie 
«d9U»)taio, four  thousand  feet  above.  >  '•  • 
r'  (JBy/th^  by^  the  music  of  the  Swids  co<«^  >beUs 
ipu^tf  latH  be  forgotten.  It  is  sharp  and  ^piercing) 
i3QS6ittlding^  so  much  the  clink  of  the  -haniimer 
upon  the  anvil,  that  I  thought  at  fimt  theti6tmus)t 
be  a  blacksmith's  shop  among  the  mmmi^ns, 
though  .«cM;hing  seemed  more  unlikelyt.  .iThe 
9Qivs^ifeed.on>the  hatgbts  {^  the  moUnliains;  and 
UpCm )  'S^iii^at •  the  ^  highest .  ^int.  of ,  the  W-^nBig^i- 
ualp,  we  fpund  many  log  cabins,  called  ch^ets, 
wfaiet'Ore  biii]t:'diiiefly]  for  the.  punpeses  of  the 
dairy.  Large  flocks  of  goats,  too,  are  fed  .here. 
What  are  called  valleys  in  the  Oberland-nas 


sadid'JMM  butniirigd  and  My  feet  Abot«  the  L&k^ 
bfTh)ikB.*^»*> '>''''■  •  '  ■'»       '    "  '  "''     ^ 

^i  Upi^  tli6  w'hole;  if  I  Wfel^  adkedy  oi  txiir  i^- 
tiktn  to'i^un;  what  I  had  got,  I  i^ould  Bay  ^thlelt 
'tkete'lveniakked  upon  my  mind  an  impmes&ibh.'Of 
arigbtyithings-Hseen  briefly,  seen  as  if 'they'httd 
appeanredvin'  a  dream — ^yet  of  mighty  things- whieh 
uiil  fe^ievei*  i^emain  in  my  mind,  inlageff  of  grttfi- 
deur.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  heights  oi^  the 
i^etftienv  Its  lowly  places,  too,  are  loverly/  knd 
dsrire  an  'incireased  beauty  from  the  stupetidottfi 
object  around'  them .  Altogether  it  isa  'ecttffUiia>- 
*ion  Ml  bf -Wohders.  ;  .  ^   «  i  ...u. 

i-Bsnt^n;  Si^tember  18.  The' ride  ^m  ThuA 
tri 'Berne  fe  one  of  <ftie  finest  in^th^  iro^Jdi''  I 
eannot  make ^ the-  effoi^  to*:  dii^ci<ibi^-^hartriiig 
dcnqpttired  a'^Beimesedtatnestey'^r  'i^lcimfe  «>>tber  dul- 

*  This  win  account  for  my  saying,  when  at  an  elevation 
«fifotii>  thoHsand  f^ur  himdrtdifeetiob)  th^i  WengtTn9Ji^  IJiat 
Jungfrai|  rpse  six  thous^d  £eet^  ^boy;^  usi  tl^e  absolute 
height  of  Jungfrau  being  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
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DMis,  whose  vis  inertia  is  not  to  be '  otereome. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  scen^e  has  not  e&acHly  those 
points  of  interest  tfa^t  stamp  themselves  ^pontU 
memory ;  and  if  I  shall  be  asked  a  year  hencfe ^ 
what  it  is  in  the  ridef  from  Than  to  Berne  that 
every  body  admires  so  much,  I  suppose  I  shall 
answer,  with  a  sort  of  rising  infleeticm  tone^ 
"  Oh !  the  distant  hills,  I  suppose  they  mean-**- 
very  beautiful ;  and  the  slopes,  the  swells,  the 
plains — all  very  graceftil;  fine  wood,  too;  tod 
queer,  strange,  strong,  grand  old  houses— ay,  old 
and  new,  in  the  Swiss  fashion,  you  understands^ 
but  monstrous  big  houses;  looking  as  if  they 
were  crammed  with  abilndanee,  as  if  their  verv 
sides  groaned  with  a  surfeit — with  roofll  big 
enough  for  Noah's  ark;  for  Noah's  ark  held 
scarcely  a  more  complete  museum  and  menagerie 
of  the  whole  creation,  than  some  of  these  sub- 
stantial, strong-sided,  corpulent  Swiss  harm^ 
houses/*  Positively  they  have  quite  broken 
down  my  rising  infleetion,  with  the  deseryptMnn 
of  them. 
The  entrance  to  Berne  is  charming;  tkfougb 
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rows  of  linden  trees,  delightful  waUks^  aftd  magr 
niiicent  teri^ces,  sloping  up  bo  high  as.  to  tak« 
them  q;iiiite  out  of  the  dust  of  the- road.  By  the 
windings  of  the  Aar,  Berne  is  made  almost  a 
peninsula,  and  it  rises  finely  from  the  water  on 
eaoh  side.  The  far^-famed  terraces  heife  are 
indeed  delightful  promenades,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  surrounding  rich  coimtry,  that  ex- 
tend quite  to  the  Alps.  The  grand  terrace,  back 
of  the  cathedral,  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
high.  From  this  a  horse  once  leaped,  bearing 
his  rider  with  him.  The  horse  was  crushed 
beneath  his  master,  who  escaped  with  life*  A 
tablet  on  the  parapet  testifies  his  gratitude.  The 
side«walks,  almost  all  over  the  city,  pass  under 
arcades ;  the  basement  story  of  each  house  giving 
up  space  enough  for  the  purpose. 

This  morning  we  went  out  to  Ho^fryl,  (six 
miles,)  to  see  Mr.  Fellenberg,  and.  his  farm  and 
school.  One  of  the  students  whom  he  intro* 
duced  to  us,  conducted  us  over  the  whole  lite- 
rary and  (in-door)  &rming  establishments.  .  The 
students'  rooms,  dormitories,  &e.  seemed  in  fine 
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order,  but  nothing  struck  me  so  much  as  the 
stalls — tpe  really  magnificent  cows  and  ox^n.  If 
the  intellect  is  nurtured  as  well,  the  establish- 
pent  must  be  considered  as  giving  birth  to  pro- 

'','',1   ■'   '    ■'  '  '     '  >    '    *•    .  ^  1*!**  til 

di^es  of  all  sorts.  Fellenberg's  school,  you  will 
recollect,  perhaps,  is  the  successor  to'Pesta- 
lozzi's,  at  Yverdun. 

Neufchatel,  September  19.     The  vicinity  to 


>   •'.;    •  r 


as.s. 


Beme^  on  the  road  to  Neufchatel,  is  as  magnifi- 

cent  as  all  its  environs  are.     The  road,  the  pro- 

-'<.■,"  ►       .  . . 

•  "  t  ■  •  »  •    i . »  »  '  , 

me^ades,  the  avenues  of  trees,  the  groves,  the 
woodg,   the   whole  country,    with    its    graceful 

swells  and  swollen  abundance — few  things  can 

.•  \-^       ' 

surpj 

The.  rout<^  to  Neufchatel  is  generally  througli  a 
fine  country ;  and  presents  two  things  to  remark 

-  -    -     J »  •  I       .  ,*    * '   '    r     I 

upon,  viz.,  some  of  the  poorest  and  forlomest 

■  '":■■''  -'  ''•       ■  •  .■        .        -■      '■    J  ■.•...-■■■/ 

viljages  we  have  seen  in  Switzerland :  they  are 
about  the  head  of  the  Lake  Neufchatel— and  this 
splendid  competence,  abundance,  plethory,  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  which  I  am  so  much 
surprised  to  find  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  mental  condition ;  there 
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is  every  indication  that  it  is  l)y  no  means  so  well 
ai9  T^jith  us  in  America — five-sixths,  however, 
read  and  write,  says  Mr.  Fellenberg — ^but  such 
fj^rms,  and  such  houses,  all  along,  uninterrupted 
for  fifty  miles  together,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  &ur 
country,  nor,  I  doubt,  in  any  other. 

These  very  farms  and  houses,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  said,  full  as  they  are  of  every  thing  else,  bear 
but  slander  evidence  of  social  and  intellectual 
ioiprovement.,  Women,  in  great  numbers,  are 
every  where  at  work  in  the  fields,  employed  in 
the  hardest,  coarsest,  and  most  ofiensive  labours. 

''•'>:.•'.  •       ;        ■     -    \r/f^ 

These  stupendous  houses,  too — I  cannot  believe 

--  '..Til 

thCT  would  be  all  just  alike — ^all  built  with  these 

/  -y.'  ••"  "         .^  •        •       .  .■    ',\^ 

wide  spreadin^^  darkening  roofs — all  sheltering 
under  one  roof,  men,  women,  and  children,  pigs, 
poultry,  hprsQS,  oxen,  cows,  hay,  com,  carts, 
carriages,  and  a  world  of  things  beside— unless 
it  were  that  these  are  a  people  going  on  just  as 
their  fathers  have  gone  on,  and  just  as  their 
neighbours  go  on,  without  an  intelligent  thouglit 
of  improvement. 

In  coming  to  Neufchatel,  we  intended  to  turn 
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aside  and  viait  the  Lake  Bienne ;  but  it  rained ; 
atid  rain  aad  clouds  xoake  a  dismal  thing  of  a 
lake. 

Yysrimtn,  September  20»  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Lake  Neufchatel.  Some  Roman  monumentfl 
have  been  dug  up  here ;  and  we  saw  a  ^mali 
eoUection  behind  the  oastle.  This  eaatle  was 
the  seat  of  Pestalozzi's  school ;  a  more  worthy 
employment,  certainly,  of  an  ancient  baroaisl 
residence^  than  that  of  Grandson,  three  miles 
back,  which  is  turned  into  a  tobacco  manufectory. 

This  last  sentence,  by  the  by,  is  a  pretty  large 
text;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  to  obserre, 
af»ropos,  that  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  all  the 
route  we  hare  taken  on  the  Continent;  and  it  is 
smoked  to  an  enormous  extent.  At  home, 
abroad,  travelling,  lying  by,  labouring,  visiting', 
I  had  almost  said  eating,  drinking,  every  where, 
and  for  'ever,  the  people  are  smoking.  Notiiiag 
is  more,  common  than  to  see  young  fellows  on  the 
top  of  ^  German  diligence,  at  the  stopping  places, 
discharging  the  refuse  cargo  of  ashes  from  pipdft, 
which  hold^  I  verily  bdUeve,  nearly  half «  pint  of 
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tobficco,  end  ilien  reloading,  lighting,  and  goifig 
on  tbeir  way,  as  if  they  meant  to  signaUte  their 
passage  through  the  world  by  a  trailing  cloud-iof 
tobacco  >  smoke.  Verily^  if  the  andent  hei^oes 
had  been  smokers  at  this  rate,  they  would  not 
hftTe -needed  any  protection  from  Venus  or  Juno, 
to  screen  them  from  observation.  We  hare  met 
wildb.  8  great  many  young  men,  walking  orer 
Srwitzerland,  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and, 
almost  as  uniformly,  pipes  in  their  hands.  In- 
deed, the  sale  of  pipes  in  the  cities  and  Tillages 
is  a  considerable  business.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ereir,  that  the  pipe  on  the  O^ntinent  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  humble  clay  manu&etttre 
of  our  country.  The  bowi  is  made  of  porcelain, 
the  stem  of  whalebone,  one,  two,  or  three^  ftset 
loi^,  ornamented,  too,  with  tassels,  and  much 
wrought,  to  give  it  graceful  beiids,  &e.  All  thi6 
being  considered,  let  the  pain  and  horror  be  pro^ 
portionaUy  lessened,  that  the  Castle  of  Grandson, 
whieh  sent  forth  knights  to  the  ^rusades^^on 
whose  battlements  brave  men  fought^  and*  ft&tk 
whose  bakonies  Mr  ladies  looked  forth  wponthe 
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faroad-shbet  afNeufcfaatel — ^whote  lart  prititteiqMi 
pitaessor  iai  tlie^  family  Ime  (Otho)  was  do  cete^ 
bspatdd  indbividTy,  that  he  won  the^affeetites'iof 
tile:  ftiF'lady  of  Gerard  d'£8taya;«r,4mngi  onuthA 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake,,  aad  ihM  by  hmthu^ 
banld  dam  in  judicial  cofiibat  in  M39t-^hat'itiui 
Gasd«'  of  Grandson,  I  say,  should  \kf  eDMhicao 
mann&etoryl  Better  make  pipes  t&an  lanii^s:; 
beltetiiglKb  them,  than  the  match  £di^  tlmAime^; 
beit^  send  np  the  curiing,  vanuihii^  <siiidke-^ 
tlaSt  ^teisdhing  emblem  of  the  fraiity^ofibniiiain 
Kfe-4-^th«ii  violently  to  destttoy  huniui  Ulbi-  -  >m 
.)My  seoond  observation  is,  thai  i&«m  CJabtte 
OjrtLndson,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgufldy  wibit 
forth  to  the  battle,  in  which  he  Wafif^TkidefevtiSd 
fay  the-fiwiss.  .  t   -^  .  » 

This  coinflirt  of  Oharks  with  the  '&wiS8^' is 
onewhleh.  botlt,  history  and  romance  haie  iMde 
'mtBvtsluagi  1  As  we^ap^jbisioched  that  part^bf^^he 
aonbhy,  tlierefiwe,  wUer^  I  knew^e  bt^tli^'lmk 
plffiKt^l  J|svt  my-bead  xmi  of  tbe  carrisigiie'wii^()ii«r^ 
tad vdetiifed  Angiistt^  the  coat^l^;,  44^^  ltiqti9»e 
abfOtnti  somc^  oi^thk  neighbouring  locftlitbier^^z 
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tflpeeinUy^  m.  vHi^e  wUcah:  is  de8oribecL!a»)iM«r 
bj^.i'i  He^ask^diitfaiB  people:  in  ar(fifiU  at^mmkf^ 
bHt-rtbey.sieeiiiiBd.ito  know.notlni^  aisoat  Oaeod 
litrasiajHiUrtisiitaig  down  is  despair,  -whJBiKCtolid 
AugusAA  to  ask  an  old  man  in  the  £eUr, 'iif  yipe 
]U»eitr}:i|rbeiNt;ibe  faattle  field  of  Cliarlesi  the  Bdd 
o£')BiUE|gBmly  Jfa&«  This  seemed  more  iofti^i^ 
gibW::  ^Mci!  icir  exclaimed  the  oM:  man^ 
poiatto^  iall  around  him.  We  were  qoiakl^rnmt 
oS'jjibQi'^^iiftgie^^.and  as.  the  ground."  'iWloit 
Qwaidxb^jnprafortaiiatefoarmarTelrhnnterBi?  Mie 
passing  (dbngb  bbd  j<i8t  laid  open  a  gnKr^l-rtA 
liltifL^esMmVlitiwii  ht^d  been  made;  asdr^bjiAhe 
$id»to(\iiil^i4.i  pilet  Xkf  huxMn  bone^  isiiie'iasl 
litegi^'Of jdefti^ ! '  v:  ^ 

This  battle  was  fought  in  1476/  mare  itb^sk 
Ibi^f'oentvifiesnftgo;  but. I,  beliereidorft  the  >re- 
obBcb  of 'OUr>  own  Jiidiifi  lmryiilg:gnluMsv 'shoiP 
^llatiit)ia><nat:lk<;  jriliui]jJi^p that.  huBuinf  bodes 
rfMialdibei  pmseryied  fiaiihe/  mtirih,.  Ar/racbca 

JWgAh  of  ^Q.  :   I  ted'pbfl^lTitdfftQQ;  llMlft  6]JHlll4 

j«^itbatifi?i^l^ts  i^f:  iim^}yr4re\Bti&nfowai 
mt^\^9i»\\f'Mpo»iibkxfi^A^   Utf^  dran^  bcfai^ 
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me,  I  cottld  not  doubt^  irere  selalim  velioa  of  tiiat 
fierce  'and  fearfdl  e&connter.  These  naked,  de*- 
cayed,  marrowles^  bones  stood  up,  one  day,  on 
tbis  very  field,  a  liring  and  breathing  man,  to 
hreaat  the  shock  of  battle — ^jea,  stood  and  fimght^ 
perhaps,  side  by  side,  with  Charles  the  Bold. 

Gekeva,  September  22.  From  Yyeixiun^  we 
haye  come  here  by  Lausanne,  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

At  Lausanne  we  yisited  the  house  of  Qibbon ; 
went  out  upon  the  grounds — the  fine  esplanade, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  walk ;  yisited  the  garden 
where  he  wrote  the  last  sentence  of  his  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  made  the  refieetions 
which  are  recorded  in  his  autobiography. 

At  Copet,  a  few  miles  from  Geneva,  we  went 
up,  while  the  horses  were  changing,  and  saw  the 
chateau  of  M.  Neekar,  where  his  daughter, 
Madame  de  Stael,  had  liyed,  and  whieh  is  still  in 
a  branch  of  the  De  Stael  family.  Tlie  grounds 
faehind  die  chateau  are  heautifnl<^-a  deUghtftil 
lenrel  i^ot,  with  winding  walks,  and  clumps  of 
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trees  aaid  abfubfaefy.  In  a  ground  oj^osite^  full 
o£  trees,  is  the  eemeterjr,  wliere  sle^  the  mmams 
of  the'fatfaetT  and-  daughter^  itfter  a  life,  spent, 
much,  of  it^  in  the  sight  of  £uTope  andthe  world. 
The.ground  is  private,  and  we  were  not  permitted 
to  go  into  it.  The  chateau  is  just  above  the 
village  of  Copet,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
lake.  . 

It  is  a  charming  ride  upon  the  lake,  alL  the 
way  from  Lausanne,  (forty  miles)  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people,  every  where,  and  especially 
at  Gieneva,  has  given  me  more  pleasure  far,  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  since  we  came  to  the  Con- 
tinent. There  is  more  intelligence  apparent,  and 
far  more  ease  of  condition.  Women  with  deli- 
cate countenances,  and  gentlemen  at  leisure,  are 
seen  walking  every  where,  on  the  beautiful  pro- 
menades that  skirt  the  lake. 

The  environs  of  Geneva  are  richer  in  scenery 
than  those  of  any  town  I  have  seen,  except  Edin- 
burgh. .  I  have  walked  an  hour  or  two  to«-day, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  It  is  Sunday,  and 
one  of  the  loveliest,  days  of  autumn — and  though 
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the  brightnegs  of  heaven  and  earth  is  touched 
with  the  sadness  which  sad  news  bringeth — yet 
it  is  only  softened  and  hallowed — ^it  is  bright  still. 
I  have  found  it  good  to 


(( 


60  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list  to  nature's  teach- 
ings; 
While  from  all  around,  earth  and  her  waters, 
Ccnnes  a  solemn  voice  :• '  Yet  a  few  days. 
And  thee  the  all-heholding  sun  shall  see  no  more,  ' 
In  all  hit  coiB«e/  " 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Bwcursion  to  Ckamotmi  amd  Mtmt  Blame — QmKon$  Satiety 
and  Manners — Scenery  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva-  TkwfeUing 
with  Vetiurino^Ckiaon^l^fper  VaUey  of  the  RHene— 
Sion — 7%6  SimpUm  Road — Scenery  of  the  Sin^fkm'^Lake 
Maggiore — Islands  ofMadre  and  Bella. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, we  left  Geneva  in  a  char-a-banc  for  St. 
Martins,  on  the  way  to  Chamouni.  The  road 
is,  most  of  the  way,  in  a  valley,  and  through  one 
of  these  glorious  mountain  passes.  It  is  much  of 
the  way  by  the  river  Arve,  which,  tr,king  its 
origin  in  the  Col  de  Balme,  above  Chamouni, 
fidls  into  the  river  Rhone,  just  below  Greneva. 
The  valley,  most  of  it  in  Savoy,  is  not  very  highly 
cultivated,  and  has  not  the  verdure  and  beauty 
of  some  of  the  Swiss  valleys.  The  people  and 
their  villi^es  look  miserable.  This  is  one  of  the 
regions  of  the  Alps  where  the  disease  named 

VOL.  I.  N 
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goitre  exists,  it  is  a  large  excrescence  in  front 
of  the  neck,  appearing  like  a  wen.  It  is  found 
in  females  mostly,  if  not  entirely.  I  did  not  see 
it  but  in  one  man.  The  cause  of  this  singular 
disorder,  affecting,  except  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent,  no  other  quarter  of  the  world,  is  not  well 
settled.  Some  physicians  ascribe  it  to  the  air, 
and  others  to  the  water  of  these  regions.  I  <MAiId 
almost  believe  that  it  is  sympathy  that  propHa^ 
gates  it;  for  the  sight  of  it  has  made  my  own 
neck  feel  strangely  all  day. 

The  mountain  barriers  on  each  side  of  tbia 
pass  have  a  variety,  wildness,  and  grandeur  not 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  valley  of  Laute^brunnen. 
At  Balmer— where,  by  the  by,  a  diminutive  pie<^e 
of  artillery  is  fired  off,  for  a  iranc,:that  trarellevs 
may  hear  the  echoes-r-rare  some  extensiT^  ca- 
verns, said /to  be  interesting,  but  we  had  not  thne 
for  them.  There  is  a  collection  of  water  withiii, 
(from  springs,  I  suppose,)  wbiiih  finds  VBUt  on 
the  mountain  side,  a  qt^arter  of  a  mile  disEliait,  in 
a  very  pretty  waterfell,  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
Three  or  four  cascades,  indeed,  appear  bytbe. 


FMd  i^ide,  m  tW.same  irliUeyt  ^  frcw  five  to 
seven  hu]|4red.feet  inbei^t:;  buii!  onone  iOf .  tb^m 
iMnre  a  avffieient  body  of  y^t^  to  jqake  tbem 
wjr^ihmg  more  th»ia'feti4es  curiosities. 

SSbe  d»iige  K)f  Mont  Siano.had  ht^n  in  sight  all 
day,  itsfiimsiiitBcraw^d  wiith  anew;  but  itimas 
not  Itill  we  appnoacbed  St%  MaKtina  that  JMiont 
Blanc  him^lf  rose  before  us.  The  masses  of 
s^awc  appear  to  he  lai^r  thaUiOn  Jung&au  and 
tbe  Eigers,  We  were  in  time  to^see  the  laaixays 
of  the  setting  sun  fade  away  upon  the  pinnacle^ 
nearly)  an  ihour  after  :be  had  set  to. us  in  the 

'  Oni.tfae  twentyrfourth,  we  left  St«  Martina  at 
sis  o'clock,  ;for  Prieur^  in  the  yaUey  of  Cha- 
Bswni.  Tbe<pasBup.intQ  the  yalky  has  aU  the 
wildness  that  I  etxpectsd  to  Bee  in  Switzerland ; 
a  tremendous  gorge,  through  which  the  Arve 
tttiabled-^  wd  noared>  joniQtimes.  five  hundred 
feetr.almoat  in  a  .perp^odicular  .descent  beia^ath 
w  ;ns4iq)andotts  rocks  rand  mighty  (fragments  of 
BKiuntains,  looking  ae  if  th^y  were  buirled  ,djown 
by  the  hand  of  s^  ea^rthquakf^ ;  the  thick  ciothing 
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into  the  6kar  sky/ one  of  them^  a  siligle  eoi^e^ 
rising,  I  shotild  think,  {ro)ca  iU  base  three  ihow- 
saad  feet— Mofit  Blanc,  too,  wifh  his  vastneds  ef 
hreadth  and  grandeur  Of  etef  atnm,  ^Idvefi  th^tt- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ftfty  feel*"  from  th^ 
valley  of  Ghambuni,  and  with  the  radiant  fieldilB 
of  snow  upon  hi»  head^  eould  not  well  b^  sai^  to 
cUsappoint  expectation.  Neverthekjss,  a&d^aft^r 
ail,  Jui^fitoti' and  the  Great  Eiger  dtruek  iite 
more. 

Mr.  Sifn(»td  8ay^y>  i^fen^ti^  t&iht  weafhef, 
that  '*  Alp  hunting,  like  other  hunting,' is  ot'^ 
casionally  sab^ct  ta  disappoi64toents.''  "(he 
remark,  surely^  ha?  had  no  appilieatidni  U^  im 
on:  this  exeursioni  On  the  tweniy^foUAb^  pih 
l^tdafly,  Ife  had  suoh  a  sky  as  I  have  liot^'^eea 
before  in  Kiirop>e,'as  I  never  sl^w  l^rj^asd^iin 
Ameii^ba,  nor  dcf  I  liK)k  fbr  'toy  ^htg  Mote 
glorious  hi  It^ly .  Shth  splendid  'ttflidsptt]«i(0j^, 
ftttch  a^M^r^ity,  'idueh  Hfif^oiiiabtor  di^^» 
of  ^her*  such  'heavens  indescribable,'  seArf^ 

*  Fqutteen  tjiousa^d  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
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nie.th/e'  ^f,  element  in  whicli  isublime  moujiliam 
.heights  ^}iouJ4  appear,  to  give  the  fullest  and 
fittest,  ii&kpre^ian^  Thie  eyening,  to$^  spread  the 
tight  of  a^  full  moon  upon  the  mountains ;  aad 
hfiipe  were  ejl  objects — *nowy  peak,  hare*  sharp 
pinoaale,  the  deep  gorge,  the  dark  fir  grove.,  the 
bristjlting.  glacier,  the  embosomed  valley—r^very 
tbH»g|(>£majeBtiio  scenery,  that  ooiuld  9iake  3uch 
a  pig^l  fit  elos^  to  sueh  a  day.  Surely,  no  fire 
from  heaven^  nor  altars  built  with  hands,  eould 
be  needed  by  kirn  A^ho  oatne  to  worship  ber^. 
It  wfis  one  of  (hc^e  seasons  of  lif0,  when  ydu  are 
^ilient  all  the  d^  long  and  can  sc^cely.  9l^.0p  at 
Height,  from  the  burden  and  pressure  of  thp.^^^^s 
tl^t  ^^  fiad  neither  utterance  nor  reposei. 
' .  On  .(jae :  iOoi!ning  of  the  tw^ntyTfiftb, ,  i?^e,  left 
Chai^ourQi,  oit  our  return  to  G^^yfi,  P^hi^ps 
it>^oy^Ho^  I^Q  possiM^t  tkat  finy  po^tfasts  in 

^ji^.  ip4^  ^^9Mfi  ^kould  4Up|)«iss  tl^em  ^wluch  wfxe 
j^t^9(^t«il{ifi^,|ibe^rp«Qo^^  pjE  nfipitiptajijwi^lia*  .^e 
Jief|ti(behi;4  »^;  to;,t^e.4isbtj^fe„  Jfty  tijift. snowy 
range  of  Mont  Blane,  beneath  the  dazzling 
splendours  of  the  morning,  and  there  was  bright* 
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lu^j   IM^^'  Wi  ^^  ^^'  )^ft~  lagr'i  ifadunbdliA 

tpuQ^dt  mi  tiho^e  WHS  ^^^Jt^^ssj^'onn^e  rigii* 
ijire^e^^hJUsy  partly  (sviIuTatf^,  ptMrtly^'wdodod^naiir 
whi^h.fSti'eaEied  the  rich  ligbflof  eari/^  dBBf^dnd 
th^re.^as  b«»uty.  -^      .j.,j..:m., 

(  It  is  ju>t  strange^  perhaps^  but  it.is  aliduribttai 
fact}  that  tills  secluded  and  deligflkt&Ir  spottwasv^ 
ages^go,  the  reswt  of  Roman  refogee$  horn  the 
persepulians  of  the  sttfte.  la  and  about  Bissy/  a 
village  Ju  the*  valley  below  Chalkioaui^  hafve  •heeir 
fouud  vot^  altars,  with  inacdptianj^,  «nfd  mm»^ 
of  yiUas,  showing  that  it  was  a^  place  df  residewBaBr 
as  well  as  retreat.'  •.   •:     .1  . 

.On  the  eveniis^  of  the  twenty«fifth  we  returned 
to  Geneva,  well  tired,  htt  well  satisfied,  and  hbte 
we  have  tak^  up  our  ahode  for  a  few  days. 

My  chamber  at  rtbe  Hotel  de  rEcn  de  GeneVey 
looks  out  upou'^the  'Lake  of  Genera,  and  npo« 
the  ''  arjK>wy  Rl^onej"  as  it  darts  forth  £roin  the 
full  and  plaQid  bosom  of  welters  that  pour  themi- 
selves  out  into  this — shall  I  not  say — most  beau^ 
tiful  of  all  rivers.    J  cb  •  not  mean  its^  banks,  bn 
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iv^hobb  I  have  not  been;  but.^lie  stiitoni  itself, 
bvoad^/idieep^u&tid'i^  clear  thlaci  eVery  pebble  is 
^sfen'i  tifidnathe 'bottbtn,  and  >ttshmg'  f6rth,  a 
sUfestmhol'cmituid^  at'tbiei  rate  af  six  or  ^even 
miks  ^  hfa«r. '  The^  lake,  indeed,  thbugh  fifty 
miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  is  in  a  sort,  like  many 
of  tike  lakes  tin  Switzerland,  but  an  expansion  of 
the  riiren^  lih6>Rlione  watering  a  rich  and  exten- 
stTte  conriktrf^iefdre  it  enters  the.lakfe.*  What 
giveS'^Akpeeidii/r  green  colour  to  the  lak'ed  tod 
riverewkifchiare'fed  by  the  high  Alps,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  think  it  must  be  something  in  the 
boanobi  isB  ihe*  isioiu&tains^  some  or^  or  edrth^ — 
since  I  have  observed  it  in  many  of  the  i^reams, 
v)Bf|[ikighoiipitoWa!rds  fb^  soiPUicefd;  and  espe- 
oiall^  injtl^se  tihat  issue  tfom  i^  glaciers.  For 
althou^itheBci  streams :{aBt'>m€|it]f6i^  hi^v^  a 
ni»bjrr«{)peiarBiuie^  a^  LhaK^  sokne^h^re  safd^  yet 
tlM^rar^alsotiintmdtllf  tilled  Utilhrgf^n'.  "^  ''- 

oAlB  (weiiir^'paBSBlg^a  wad^ltdi^;>  Ay  naUg  wQt 
adiverfairo  a;  sto^  fiirtii»r  tha»^ii»v^biiar  iiit6  >so-^  ' 
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duded  by  a  tetter  trim  Br.  Ohimiii^.  Madnse 
l^siiidndi  ^virais  T^ry  ill,  and  we  saiilr  the  cdebri^bed 
historlttii  of  {Politics  and  literature  but  half  an 
hour.  What  serrices  our  fiieiidi  do  tik^  wtfdtotit 
intending  it!  A  minidttine  likeneA^  of  Mfals 
Sedgtrick^  with  her  own  autograph  beiieAtb  li, 
hung  upon  the  wall.  It  was  a  voice,  M  a^^fSir 
land,  from  my  own  Berkshire  hom^.  M!  SU^ 
mondi  is  extremely  interesting  both  in  person 
and  conversation — ^in  both,  ftiUbf  dignity, -in- 
telligence,  and  graceful  ease  and  kindhese^.  I 
was  much  struck  with  an  observulion  of 'his  upon 
the  effects  of  the  Catholic  aad  Prot6»ttoi  re« 
ligiohs.  Joining  his  hands  tc^ether,  and  ito^'- 
lacing  his  fingers,  he  said,  ^^  There  ftre'ciUiltiiis 
6(  Switzerland  interlocked  in  Ais  mftnuer,  and 
when  the  road  <^arries  you  across  die  ^Oim^'orift- 
tersection^  you  might  know  in  the  dsirkealt  ni^t, 
by  the  slate  of  the  roadi,  by  the  vei^  dilieli'of 
the  cou^ti^^  which  is  Catholic  and  which  is 
Protestanl;." 

Afterward  we  went  to  see  the  collections,  ia 
natut^l  history,  o^  M.  de  Lw.     Thdile  ikiAgs 


ft)?^«^y»/ww*y  we;  but.90  did  »ot  the  fldW- .  ftaw 
rfM^,H.ii9^to.fiIld  au^SU  »  person  in  Awfirisa— sw- 
lvpuf(d^d»b]^  bone^f  and  fosails,  stuffed  ajiimails.s^ 
l)il)^,*sk;Ql0tQps  Itnd  flhellB !  By  the  byi  the  .cqI* 
li^fJkioQs  of  our  friends  in  New  Bedford  cctnld 
he]jKhiin.mi^b,  in  the  department  of  eoiicholqgy ; 
b|it.  tbctn  theirs  are  in  elegant  cabinets,  and  have 
not  the  learned  dust  upon  then). 

M.  de  Luc  has  a  great  horror  of  priestly  dpmi- 
nati^^  and  gave  us  this  pretty  extraordinary 
•fact.  In  St.  Jerrais^  not  far  henee  up  among  the 
t^vmUAm^  (of  Saroy,  I  think,)  is  a  bathing  e^ta- 
blisbii^ejiit,  ior  the  tise  of  mineral  waters*  The 
keeper  oif  the  hoUse  had  collected  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  yisiters  a  miscellaneous  library  of 
abont  a  thfOfusMd  volumes*  La^t  slimmer,  in  his 
absenoe^  two  Jesuit  priests  visited  the  establish- 
ment, looked  over  the  library,  took  almost  the 
entire  body,  of  it,  and  burned  it  on  the  spot* 

SqpUmber,  30.  We  have  made  some  very  de- 
lightful vbits  here,  to  the  pasteursy  and  one  to 
Pr.  CJoindet,  a  very  interesting  old  physician. 
Sr.  C.  has  a  great  number  of  autographs  of  oele- 
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bmted  imem ;  one  of  FraaciB*  I •>  one  -of  L4MikiI%; 
-^HilHitk  of  *it  I'-^^elmf  of  Mmbdaa^  -Camot ^  <  Robet 
spierre;  df  John  Oalvin,  too,. and  6ome  letteni'of 
R^ftiseaitv  I  read  a  few  ef  these  letteps/^abid 
found  them  to  contain  seme  of  tfaofie  extraardiH 
nary  declarations  which  he  was  wont  itomsddev; 
about  the  Seriptures.  One  of  them-  to*  Mw  Veniesv 
pa»tear  of  Geneya,  says,  ^^  I  ■  believe  in  the 
Gcospel.  It^is  the  most  interesting  of  all  wxithoigs^ 
When  all  other  books  weary  me,  Ltum^toi^ 
with-evMy  feesh  delight.  When*  the  miserkv^'of 
life  firf ei»  upein  me^  I  resort  to  itforconsolaftion/' 
Dr.  G.  galre  us  his  opinion,  that  goitre  and'tsreti- 
ni»m,  those  shocking  diseases  of  some  portteost^  of 
tfae>  Alps — «the  first  consiBting*  of  swellings  in  -tihe 
neekv  and  Ae  last  of  the  whole  body-^w«nB 
owing  to  the  water  of  the  country ;  and  says  Ihat 
the  core  of  them,  as  well  as  of  most  scrofuloos 
disordere,  is  ikidine* 

We  have  dined  very  pleasantly  with  Donaider^ 
able  parties  at  M.  NeviUeTs  and  M.Ghebeviere'sj 
p^teurs>  of-Goieva.  Cfaeneviere^  you  know,  is 
con^dered  as  ^i^ery  preHemtnent  h^^,  if  jiot  at 


^ieniare^lfcoHte 'found  as  'Munier  aait  C^llerier;^'^'^^ 
bii>  wiEEhtyoii  emild  see  ioxnethMg  olthese^t^a^U 
Hilimief!&.'  ISiefy 'are  so  easy,  so  amiabte^ngo 
atfietiDBatd ; '  so  entirely  free  from  ail  forinaAi^ 
aiBobiaffectation.  The  master  and  misti^si^i'at^e 
aot  stalBMied  in  one  spot,  nor  do  tb($y  r@e^i^€| 
cmopaity  mth-  a  stiff  bow  or  coti%*tes)^;  bopp:'«t 
dfnMr  tare  th^  fixtures  at  the  tabDdj^  fiaili^d 
doi»«  ito'  tiirir  chairs.  For  instancje, 'Mi  i-*i^ 
seeing  dut  bread  is  wanted,  gets  «ip  anid>ptsft^i 
it  around  the  table  himself.  And  thi^  n6lt 
beeamse  be  wants  servants;  but  neitber  of  idie 
sdrvaaatB'Bt  die  moment  happened'  to  be^aientt 
^MM9e-  alrkward  i^pendages  which  we'  wedar^^ 
sliCAiifders,  arms,  hands,  legs^-^^di^'seeni  to  ^use 
as  ^arts  of  tbemselres — ^they  seeni  ^  have  <^n6 
consciousness  of  them,  any  more  than  tfaeyiiavie 
of  tiheir  lungs':  '> 

r  1  wf  fib  you;  could  -  h£ve  i^e^  the  -  miaitq^'  •  in 
whichr.Madame  —^-  and  Madame*^-***  met;: the 
ki^  and  the  'kiss- again,*  as  if  the  -firilt  was  not 
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litde  Jtenderaesses  of  hehwfionr  tbaA^pasfi^  dul/.- 
ing;  Ui)d  'i^fiettiiiig.  I  witAi)  todl^  tba^  .j^oii  «oiiftl  «9fe 
the  mwaera  of  Allr  theie  petiiplci  MwfktiH^ymy 
0ifeiMg^T»mif^  are.  Tliey-tade»KtMei>lMMPt4»y-a 
€*9p  «fe-^\^liat  tlfall  I  sQj&^tH£ceii^>cif'fndi9i^^eTf4- 
^inerf  thing  that  19  irresistible^  It  k  ASbntimtkr^ 
^OAipie,  delf-forgetting,  aU-c(niqneliii^/afieclB)ti. 
When  dhall  we  see  sueh  manners,  in  Ai^ejtimi? 
Wheia  gfaftll  kindness^^Hoottfiding^  fre^  «rf  elrfla#* 
i&g-^disembarrBss,  uslcfaain,  diseaohant  socKtl^ 
among' 41B9  from  i^serre,  anrkwdrdn^By  aotdtitf- 

Ostodtfr  1«  ToHday  an  eiitire  orange  htaitakm 
plaee  in  our  pla&s^  in  cobsoquQiiee  of anteUig^mse 
r^eived  oi  thd  illness  ofJklr.  ^-^^^H^'s-soQiin  Ijo&- 
don.  My  eomfiiaiiioas  will  retditftitDiiomloii^  and 
I  skaU  pirwe^dito  itafyalniiej  .' ' 

Tbe< '  isymplitby ;  of  »our  ^-GkoeVeae  r&iends  :Jar 
1i/[y.  --HMH^^^is  aTfiEiostdeligfat&liealpnwai^ 
dkanieteri    '  AU  <xf  Aeav  look  ^aiiid  «|)eafc  <as  if •  they 
made  the  disaprposiitineiit  --aod  ftfae'aiUEiely  their 
own.    M.- ,  a  fiiee^loQknig  ybbth  among  «be 


iMx^h^iHA  I '  Why,  lie  just  put  his  Am  to  Mat. 
^^W-^%^^«id^ki8sed:  hk  ^lieek;.  That  inw^Atf  mtsy 
ke^Jiked  oiii  tte^Bt^uee;  and  it  !vasi»o  .^uafle^ 
«€^iQtfU»u4i,  so*  entirely  the  itnpuke  of  thd  hfiiu^» 
thtti  'it  wa»  bcaatifaL  It  w»»  y^ty  i^xxahko^; 
pevha^  it  might  be  ^sod  it  was  too  mut^  dO. 
Batl  tUixk,  ill  .the  ^rdiaft^y  iiitej*eottiis&  of  life, 
dsi^k  if^the  actifit^ial^  ai^tedy  OFiei'stmined^^^ji^ 
{Kfestioii  o£  IMliitgi  iskeA  we  dialike.  I  alWir  that 
there  are  extraoifdinary  exig«ences  where  the  truest 
skfbttgtk  aaftd  delieacjr t>f  &eUikg  are  shown  in^  $elf- 
iwtmint^  or  the  r«fitraiiit^  rather,  of  expresftjoo^ 
But  (hii  wlks  not  stteh  a  eaad^  and  the  aot  ¥f«s 
Yery»tniple»  and  not  vterf  ejcoittlig^i  • 

The Genevese  in9litiitio]j»  Ibrailav^ry .iatet«st- 
ing  iliihye6t'<tf  iiiiiiu)*y •  I  mast  Isote  imo^  parti* 
eidhM'Withtatibeiiig'  siABik^  exfiand^lkhetn.  The 
goteanams^Bt^i  foa  tknow,*  is  j»epuMiea& ;  thd  offieers 
ai^aiiody  of  iiai^steute».  .Legnh^ticmtis  shared 
by  a  House  df  Depatiesj.  eonsifltiirg  of  two  hnn" 
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S^t^t  ^}iicfai«bqQ6e9-  foui^.ajrtiiiiiiSA.itTbetquali- 

condition  above  service — or  else,  for  foreigners,  a 
pu^fihast  otthefnYilege;  and  it/costs^raecovding 
to.:the  means  of  the  purebaser,  fifty  guineas  and 
upward.  The  city  has  thirty  tboasandiinhabi- 
tani9>;  the  whdie  canton,  sixty  tbaasandi   :. . 

wTb^pa  is  an  established  neJigidn^  Mre>of  ^ery 
ma^ertrte  ereedymild  discipline,  aadi&rimple  ferans. 
There  are  foar  very  large  churches,  for  fifteen 
parishes,  in  which  fifteen  pasteurs  officiate  in 
tiirn— -«««.. in  the  churches— »while  eaehrone  bns 
a  particular  parish  for  his  chai^.  *  They  rpneaich 
O90e  in.  two  or  three  weeks,  and  tbc^r^dkriea  (are 
prf{K^if>liate-rTi-iEnoia '  fifty  to  jOdoe-  IniiidBed  pimiids 
steirlii]^.^  .  InadditM^.ito  thifi,<  tbe'pasteujis'Tat^ 
h\^OBt',0]l,^imdi^wM<j^^  professors,  in  ihe 
Aeadf  j»y^  G^petAi  .i^s^mcitovs  in  famBies^iEm  ^ 

The  c^idxm^^»Ql^J^^^t^>it^»m9is^ 


adhMrabUi  i'lSbildren  a^  ^keo  at  an-eaFfy^ft^^'' 
and  reguI^ly^Mvried  ap  thr6«igh  regtiIaa^€oafie#' 
o{|YeKgioa«iiiistftieliGii,  Bdm<mMim\  aitd-iaboiribUB 
effi)i«  to  gim  1ti«&fir  right  impresisidiib^ttl)  ili^^^i' 
bnwglit  toHhitimnmvLwmi.  The  0Dtifile<}tteneif% ' 
that  davMMiev^erjriididt  perdon,  of  my  TQipckitl^ 
bility,>(Mmileeted  •  with  the  natl(>nal  •  dhttiH)k;n#  tt 
pnifiMBor  pf^i^-eligioii.  '  "  •    *'(   "'^  ■"'  ''^''l  •'- 

FbrAirth^riactotiiitBo^GeimYai  I 'ireftfi^  yoir  ti^ 
the  iagi  pbrt  of  SfaiMnd'd  seeoiid^v^luttii^  on  S#i#^ 
zeiiand.'  i  wn  told  hete  hy^thfose 'Whd  weie  his 
particular  friends,  th«t  )if^  acjeoiMtB,  ei^^eially  of 
Generese  soetfity;  may  be  t^lkfdtin */ 1^  rather 
asi  MadaHie  /Siiffcnid  ^»i^9  a  hAy  oF  thfo  ^itf .        *' 

i  jriwmld  tfaifik  th^dafifrger  here  Wonld  be  that 
of  ooBtraetldifMbr  Geneva  fea^worldbyit^ilf,'' 
and  a  BtnaJl  mchAA,    Bat  I  sawndtMng  to  jmrtify 
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thei  apjiitehenfltteu'  And  I  ami  sure  that  I  ha^^ad 
(tediiiet  to  make  almtements  firom 'tibjB  most-fiiiiFOttj}- 
Me  aeeoimt*  The  masner  m  which  I  hare  ba^i 
received  and  treated,  and  the  deligbtfinl  adieJis 
with'  whicsh  I  have  been  dismiteed^  faave  left  an 
iBvpfesBion  upon  my  mind  never  tO'be«fficed.> 

LAUiANiTB,  October  3.  To*-day  I  htt^'e  coane 
ifotn  Geneva,  on  the  way  to  Mihm.  It  has-been 
a  fine  day  for  a  ride  along  the  lake*  Lotd  Byroii 
has  jiiBtly  addressed  it  by  the  epithets,  '^  dlettp, 
placid  Lemaa!"  It  has  been  so  clear  and  cahi 
to-day,  that  not  only  the  elouds  and  monulains, 
bat  every  swell  and  seam  of  the  mooatain's'tii^ 
and  every  hue  of  sky  and  cloud,,  has  beeKi  :per- 
£dctly  reflected*  Can  it  ba  that  the  enjoymeiM;.  of 
HBtare**— the  higAk$i  en^yment  of  ity  iB:Beififlli?  i 
have  often  asked  myself  the  quetlkm;  for  in  such 
fltBtes  6f  rnind^  I  •always  desire  to:be^  if  not^ahme, 
yet  flileali  and-  undisturbed.  I  aay  i;o4ibe  questieli 
— surdy  not  selfish;-  m6si  eimtively  thbraverae. 
But  I  am  inetined  ta  tdiitik  timt  ithede^dst.eom- 
munion'  witdi  natAPe^  inplies  ar.iSseUog  'for  tbe 
time  so.  profotndy  and  aibsOvbihg  too^: tihait  il-oan 


as  wli^n:  yoa  list^gk  to  the  high^t  nittfli«^  Oit^ch 
qnenoe,  you  cannot  bear  a  moTcment  oit  lif:wihi#p^ 
that  difiltoifbs  yoQ]^  attention.  \ 

The  yiewib  of  the  lake  and  mountclin»  ia  'and 
about  Laasanne  are  uncosninonly  fime^  -Whcfli 
we  a^iwd  td  tbe  hotels  the  landlord,  m  if  he 
kne^r  what  I  wanted,  said,  ''  I  will  give  yM^a 
room'  where  you  can  see  the  lake."  I  took  my 
statbn  by  the  open  window,  and  deMed.  tea  to-bt 
brought  me  there;  that  I  might  lose  none  of  tbe 
flitting  shadows  and  changing  colours  that  were 
pdtfsing  m  sacetBsion  or^the  bosocaof  the  waters. 
And  i'SJDareely  nermember  to  hare  s^en  as  tnany 
vaiv«li4S8  of  bM  and  shade  as  passed  here  in  the 
half  h<^iir  aft^  the  ran  wctnt  down,  beiimd  a  dark 
ekKid  in  the  west. 

How  little  «f  that  which  19  within^  and  wau^ 
timto  ^^  nioet  wjl^h"  usf  ieror >finds^  eaipiiession  in 
80y  ^ords  ot  writings*!  If 'I  inece  ^t»  teU,  J^ere 
Upon^thijli  opcai  pt^e,  what  my-^onghtft  wcjrev  as 
I'gai^d  npdn  flieespaiise  of  wateis,  imd  upon  the 
dark  nMiantttui&ibeyoiiA^  wlidle  the  vqils  of  the 
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wamngi  twiUgki  Ml  sldwl^f  ^tidrlbe  skjr and'  iiiis 
siaffiR  loelkeGl  forth  ivpAn-  like  s^ene^:  ds*  if  Vtm^ihnA 
beeii  liTing  witnteflse^^-^i  shouJsd  feel  00  if,  kz  m&ki 
like  pirtying'  * '  at  tk«  eofiiey»  of  (the  JstateeisS*   s 

■ . :MJkRviiB^NY,  October  3.  His  town .  ia  ■  ift'  the 
eaiitbn  of  Valais^  and  up 'the  vidle^bf  the  Rhome^ 
i.  e.  (p^m  ^t  Lake  of  Geneva,  eight  kovirs'  ^ride^ 
wi&'Y^ttttrino.  ri .  / 

»  .Ab^'I  bare  nientioned.thisxnode'ofeottTeyailcb^^ 
and^i^m  myself  using  it  from  Genevan/to.  MHan^  I 
will  flay  <a<  word  further  abou!t  it.  Vettarino  is-a 
lo|[)g  wordv  and  a  foreign  word-,  and  sounds  as  «if 
it.migh^^deBeribe  something  quite  xresBpeataUe, 
Moreovet ^  the  phrase,  ^^wi11i'V€tttimkici;''dtocQrflM» 
aiotode  of  traTelling  in  Itidy^i  He  {wbo'has')tr$M 
velted  'With  yetturino,  has  been  in  &e' enchanted 
lead*  So'the  Word  has' always  stoad  ih  ^^Kfkid 
fiQ^ s0|n«^hJAg.  vetyx roinantic* and  recherche.-  But 
Hotiadag^cQuld  be  leat^oinc  Six£m''Th%  v^hidleiisras 
goodt^.a  Airdnrate  ista^'  ebafsh,>and^o*'bet^v 
It  4S/4hiwn  fb}^Mo'hon|eSv(wiikont>'neiay»/  and 
trftvels  but  thirty,  mile?  adaj*  >  Howeyer,  it ia  a 
good  .wa§r.endkt^of«i9:seMii^ -ik#^{^tfivlry,  wkieh 
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the  diligence  alod-rthe  moil,  coach  aareaiot^  as  .they 
tra-iel  all  iiightv  And. besidep^  jou  itnay  lajii  aside 
alLaace,^^  for  "you  iniay  dagage  with  your,  vetturiito, 
(t.  e.  the  dtiti^ei'^)  to  take  you,  say  froia  Geneva 
to  Milan,  fori  a  gross  sum  —  (six  Napoleons, 
tweBftyrfour  dollars) —<- he  carrying  you,  taking 
cat^.of  your  baggage,  proriding  and  paying  for 
your  meals  and  lodging,  and  setting  you  down'  at 
M'ilffii,tn  six  •days  and  a  half .  But  enough  of 
▼etlurini-^who^  hy  the  by,  are  a  Bet  of  feUbws 
that  will  probably  cheat  you  if  they  can,  in  the 
bargain— r(mine  asked  twice  as  much  as  he  took) 
-*«Mha>  are'  so* civil  before. setting  otitj  that  they 
wilIr\puiLoff>tli«ir  hat  in  the  street,  if  they^httfiee 
t«tsee(>yQ(u.in.4h&  fourd^  story  of  your  faot^,'but 
tlr)lK^.if>youi.atay  a  moment  too  long  to 'look  at 
a^.iviaiterfelL  br  ia-  ehateiau,  will  be  mufmuring 
^:8licrel  dstaUe!-'  underlheir  breathy  to ^ if ^ the' 
Mtun<Liil«yofifhefcliiigs»wwi'«iirt*of^ttf»hi^ 
a«fedn!!^o(wbuU,itnioi»bfy«  foaiik'ati'thb  tnoiLtfay^^il 

*'  ^  Ttat  iepeaAi}  t  foinid'  aftferwariJ;  W  iVe  chiacter  oi  the 
v0tlvrmo^>andTlh«traiiriKefjln44wtte9lodsiai^ 
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peeted.-    I  say  the  bomw  main»  i.^.  the^i^ivili^y 
money^  op  Ae  money  for  *clFil%-^jG^.  \ff^  ..it 
observed,  that  no  bargain  for  aay  IJdBgfj^  tie 
done  for  yeu,  in  Europe,  was  ev^r  finftl..    [There 
9re  always  appending  upon  iq»peiidageft. ,  Yq\i 
hire  a  conveyance  to  a  certain  plaet^    iWe(l,.^u 
pay,  of  course,  for  the  rdiicleand  the  h<»^s<^  b^A 
for  being  driven-^that  you  expected.     But  tbftt 
is  not  all.     You  pay  the  poatiliDn,  on  his  Q!K^^ 
account ;  and  you  pay  him  something  nu^m  I^-r 
cause  he  has  driven  you  well,  i.  e,  hnis  not  i^rokm 
your  neck;   and  you  pay.  him  tiaM  Jhe  may  be 
furth^  civil  do  you,  by  drinking  your  hmtth ;  wd 
you  pay  the  tolls  at  the  gates ;  and  yoU/pi^  a  iwn 
who  opens  the  door.of  your  carriage,  if  he  can 
find  any  apcdo^  for  doing  it ;  and  you  pay  a  hoy 
who  put  the  dioe  under  the  i^heel  at  the  .top  of^a 
hill ;  and  you  pay  as  maiiy  beggars  as  yoii  pleaae, 
for  their  goodwisfae^^t^r^^^Bi^itvajragfe^l;'  on 
their  ^^  Lord  bless «yOttr  hfinoiiir ! "  . 

The  head  of  the  Laheiof  GeeaeDa,  which  Lpassed 
around  this  mooming,  ia  more  piirture0(|ue  thanithe 
lower  part  aibout  the:ci(7f  ef  Gntnevra.  -Themote* 


isah^  are  iHigged'  and  wild;  the  soft '.and  .dark 
^had<>wTiig  of  the  morning  npanttham,  made  them 
d^pear  -eo  ^xxth  like  maises  €x£  doads  in  the  hori- 
26n,  that  it  t<:ES  ^iffienh  at  timefi  to  resist  theio^* 
pfe^sion ;  tlie  «K^tt  haze  of  autnaoin.upon  'tibemi, 
g«ve  a  singular  diatinotness  and  delineation  to 
the  snn'B  ifays  as  they  streained  in  thirough  the 
(dragged  pinnacles  and  deep  defiles;  and  the 
i^ectionof  all  this  eoeaery  in  the  darkened  mir^ 

I 

roi*  of  waters  ^vras  so  distinct,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  world  depicted  below,  wei^e  not  the  oomsteff^ 
partof  *th»t  above,  but  the  very  reality.  •  Really 
I  do  not  attempt  to  describe,  as  thinking  Ishait 
eonteyaniy  dear  impression  to  you,  but  to  assist 
my  own  recollection .  But  truly,  what:,  a  thin^r^ 
what  an  element  is  traler---*and  what  scene  can 
be  complete,  or  any  thing  near  complete,  without 
it?  Whi^timageisr'of  repose  «nd  purity  are  like 
its  stillness  and  lits  transparent  depth;  and  what 
life  is  there,  in  all  nature,  tike  tthat  iwl^ich  gees 
forth  upon  'its  .touched  iand;.tremudi0us  'bosom',? 
But  the  :wato8'  and  the  mountains  jbtb  .not<tiie 
only  things :  foF'tiiie'  i^ore^alse,  ahoqt  the  theftcl 
of  the  lake,  is  fiiU  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery* 
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I  TMted)  inpftg^ing,  like  Cai»tle  of  Ohillon,  mbst 
beauiiftalfy  aiittatdd  on  this  shore;ii^&ryi!lenettye. 
It  has  deep  dungeons,  into  which  we  looked 'fVofn 
«fao^(e.  We  went  into  that  where  Bofitnivard,  the 
Generese  advocate  of  fi^edom,  was  confined  by 
the  Duke  olF  Savoy*  for  six  years,  and  saw  the  ring 
in  the  stone  pillar  which  held  the  prisoner's  chain, 
and  the  place  worn*  in  the  stone  by  the  ring,  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro,  in  his  confined  walk.  Lord 
Byron  has  celebrated  him .  We  saw  thfe  name  of 
Byron  carved  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  pillars. 
I  asked  the  guide,  "Who  did  it?"  She  said 
"  Himself." 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  for  some  miles  above 
the  lake,  is  one  of  the  most  delightflil  I  have  seen 
in  Switzerland;  and  farther  up  towards  Mar^ 
tigny,  though  the  valley  itself  is  less  interesting, 
and  the  horrors  of  cretinism  begin  to  appear,  yet 
the  "  munitions  of  rocks,"  the  mountain  barriers, 
are  very  grand  and  stupendous ;  rising  sometimea 
perpendiciilariy  from  the  road,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  cutting  the  sky,  so  that- it  has  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  single  quarter  of  a  hellorw 
sphere.   Near  Martigny  is  a  very  beautiful  water- 


fall,*'  wi(li!|iiiij;h  the^:  largest  eobunai  o£  w^Am  .^bat 
(.bax^f^mmiany^of  th^a«>.aa»Qade9  amnHoig  ^e 

: .  Spe^ii^  of  horms-- 1  was  coofiMlemAly  noir^ 
foir  si^m^  XQow^nts,  torday,  with  '^  tiiie  bj»rn»ra  of 
the  l^at/*  as  I  took  my  last  look  of  ibe  beautitfiid 
l^ake  of. Geneva;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
soon  comforted  with  the  reflection,,  that  it  was 
seen — that  the  ol^ect  was  accomplished*-*- that 
there  was  so  much  more  done  and  finished--»'6o 
nxvich  less  to  do,  A  miserabla  state  of  mind, 
perhaps,  with  which  to  go  through  Europe ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  mine, 

October  4,  I  am  for  the  night  at — I  know  not, 
and  I. care  not,  what  miserable  little  village,  on 
the  way  to  the  Simplon,  The  valley  of  the  Rhone 
ab0V!e  Martigny  grows  narrow,  barren,  and  deso- 
lute ;  the  mountains  are  so  bald  and  bleak,  tiiat  1 
am  almost  tired  of  mountains ;  and  the  signs  of 
poverty.,  and  the  horrors  of  cretinism,  multiply 
upon  U8«    These  horrors,  and  alnM>st  all  others, 

r*  BissevatflKy  two  h«kdr«d  and  agktj  feet,  says  Ebel. 

voir.    I.  O 
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jare  eopsum^nit^  at  Sipzi,  a  8iii«U  ft^n-.  lipoii 

tpw^fs;  wa9 .  fqrmerjij  a  Roipan  4tf^tJfiw$'bw# 

19  still  more  jiotable  for  the  riuiia(o£,fe)iiiee  ^ 
castles,  situated  on  ibe  raaky  lieig]^  ^i.!^ 
northeast  of  it.  I  bad  an  hour  aad  a  hi^^^ 
leisure  here^  and  spent  it  in  walkizi^  aboi^ti  { 
did  indeed  "  walk  about  S^>o,  >^d  .  ta)4;  tkt 
towers  thereof/'  bat  surely  with  no  fe^lioga  akki 
to  the  admiraticm  cfaallengied  for  Jeru^ali^iHy  4^ 
beautjr  of  the  earth.  If  the  Roxaans  pl^ug^ed 
up  the  foundations  of  the  holy  pla<^,  they  him 
left  foundations  here  to  worse  desepnatioi):  m^jsh 
sire,  walls  of  houses,  that  look  ias  if  theym^^lit 
hav^  stood  sinee  the  masters  of  the  world  r^igwad 
h^re^  and  qld  gatewaysi,.  fit  to  liaye  J^een  th^  «eiH 
trances  to  court-yards  and  palaces — tmtthestreeto 
are  bemiisd  with  £Ub» and  the  gala^waysl^ad  to 
stables.  But  the  chief  hoifrorsi  of  r  this  fiA^fSaa^ 
indeed.of  the  whole  «pper  Talley^^iar^  gpitreiCMd 
cretinism.  The  former  I  have  spo^n  of,  hut.it 
exi&tsherf  i^m.<;uri^  slw^iiag,,f<ii!xa^;,  w4Ji^^,pf 


^t.«  ..w  if^^  ftcitt^t^N^.-  *'  -^^^      S(e 

j^i^fi,^^s#tflfenHki  the  ^holfe  Iwidy-^'^ii+^ea^ii 

ieMnti^aiJb^s^d^  eyes  n^r  togelfhiBr— the  inMtii 
Itarg^-^^-Mrite  'being,  fii  ipine,  coming  nearer*  io  an 
^mtd  -Afiii  "Any  tihing  I  ever  saw  &  httman 
Whsipe.  <  lii  ^d^t,  there  is  a  mass  of  population 
jb  tMft-  ^|le!f  vallejr,  the  sight  of  vthidk  iirould 
be-  Plough'  Io  make  the  fairest  jscene  m  the 
^k^k^^vre^l^  painfiil  to  look  upcm  and  fiateM 

Ad  we  ehiae  up  the  ralley,  we  passisd  by  the 
^gprj^e  tbat  leiids  up  to  the  bftth^  6f'£euk',  or 
2i«i4^che,  and  to  Mount  Oeiiimi.  The '  a^ceiit 
I^kik'ed'irightfQlly' inviting;  and,  indeed,  thi«f  i§ 
Ibef^oniy  farther  exeursibn  Sn  Swjtoerland  that  I 
had  41  special  desire  to  make ;  but  I  must  pass  it 

^  SrwPLOH,  Ottob&  5.  The  Simplon  road  is  a 
#iohdierliiI  irork,  but  I  am  tdo  uncomi^ortable  to 
^itemtieh"  about  it.  '  It  is  very  cold  up  here, 
Abugh'  it  Was  !h<yt  en6u^  dt  ihe^  fooft  of  the 
ihDtrirtam^  and— I'was  just  going  to  say  that  I 

o  2 
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tdtfulff  lim  Ham^  my  ohwftbeP  b««»e  41* 
tibiteki^)^ #otiI<! ^MMke V when: hi  oomc^' fHutbownOj 
Ihe^filledW'ctettiibre,  and  wf8  it  is  ftU  ftidigtoke; 
ktid  ^tiTKcVknAkhigi  things  eoiiift/rtMibte;  ^  ^  licmi, 
Wttat'iU'^fiood  liriM  1)6 '  |K)i]f ed  ~  dti«  up.^  jicm^, 
ffbHr'tbifi'  thftw  of  my  k-odm,  laiy  liea^  todnmy 
flfi^i^,^  fok  ean  tio  more  teil,  tkan  ^  thei^  fiirifaB 
^p^tttitd,  what  streams  will  oomQ  '4bwti'  their 
iiidudtailiis  ia  8|>riiig,  -    't 

<'^9''j(rste  gtnng  to  say  some  dismal  wotd  t)]Kt«rb 
'abodt  thiii  village  of  Simplon,  and  jheiho^el^t^^fin 
hbiii^^'lAdt  from  the  top  of  the  incumtaiiD  <m;itfae 
^Ifle^^ttf  'Italy;  hat  really  this  fire^^ wabifis •  wkne, 
'Hifd- T4iav^  ncut  a  beairt  for  it.  As  Initbe^oolflir^irie 
'  liav^ '  bc^n^  tiding^  (or  ^^tom'  bonvs  m^jn^di  i^wy 
^^Hkh.^^ii^bMid  ffi^^b^  the  mq^  ti^as^fdteotei- 
ing,  while  the  vapour  that  curled  aronndf/odiers 
mskm  66iai^to^  '«6il^,  faad  b©*flMiifcfe*Mi' ilto- 

•'Mt  ^AfejR^%ro#i^flto)*0«ft<4i»?oWr«h8ir,3riitd 


]Att.<i3&(miitiQiif$areeipMe».apdp«0^  ^rffi^ 

eagleiifty ;,' t^ef' grow*  wid  thQir  bonse^grpw^^^Pid 
mulkipiy^roiir.eiteep  declivities  to  yvbui^h  QT^  ^PH^^ 
tiikft  fthe^rt  could  bardlj  hold  on^  and  fleeioiog]^ 
MiBfliecQssible  patches,  where*  the  yfOj^ettie^J^i^X 
they  ever  got,  or  getting,  ever  &ad  .iksiv^ -wf^ 
Imth.txxikn  world.  Yet  so  they  Uvo^-^  hv^J 
•mee[imsA^  1  believe,  simple  asd  iui^(((f i>t.  <  J 
iibiuU  noiihelp  breathing  my  blee&ing  i^pQatJ^em, 
avii/^xsd'  my>  eye  for  .^me  mamenitp^  (upgn.^^he 
4fist^l^eii!apotof  Switzerland  i^eUfct  {(riflgH^^ 
{Siiifgliiigt^prf^eflrB'foF  th^m  iivi^h.mj  i^f^^ts  that 
I  rsludli  probably  never  9^(S!(viis|)  Kalleyorixion;^- 


'tainooQlomur ,'        ... ',  r  ^^ft 


1.  <....>-,  .  .f-    v'.  •!  X 


1  ■ 


'.  iThe>  fiiaqplod  toad  ,  i^i .ffi^ny  ?whera  an  .€;?i^y 
«csnt^>ciit:0tft[!wi4biJioi0»€^^  «?PfWe 

(fiMB]l:thei«ide^.t^>fmftu|^fam9  aod^si^e^mes 
pKB4iiigivlgr>.,ieha.tj  aiv^rf»H^  gftH^iesiw., through 

•t]he.veil^'iiiiow/0£)lhfr^ib(»btaif^<)t:Al^g^t]^^  nima- 
^ilian^vniM  JlimaM-O^^Rge^^^^^ta^t^^)}!  built. 
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rad  ncQipied  for  tbe  pntpoBe  of  psotMtegMAtltef 
and  (telidB  Ssr  thnralkrs,  in  the  atoita^  Aart,  df 
^oniseiy  in  vriBtftr,  rtge  here  wUh  ^Mitr '  vtol^itf^l^; 
btaddhioxi  to  tiiis  provision,  ttn  iiMieinM^  liy^ 
•enrrent;  is  erected  ffft  the  x^sidetiM  of 'HMRoksi 
«4io  »re  to  eomider  tkemsdlTes  cs  ple^iid  {to 
these  offie^  of  metcf.  Iti&n,  problem  ywofAij^ 
of  attention^  why  the  Romftn  Cathdie  vtligioil 
famisiies  more  examples  of  ewtra&rdimmy  ewd^ 
tBovo  and  saerifiees,  tfaaa  any  other  forai  of 
thristianity.  It  is  a  pNiUeai ;  hat  I  cilaiiot  idia» 
onas  it  h^e,  on  the  top  of  tbe  iwaiigtaiiia* '  I 
may  find  time  and  inoliBflsCicat  (m  Mtehe^-  jttitf 
nadtiripg  da/y  to  e&tet  into  it  disfivstionsdP  tMi 
and  other  flioml  clainis  of  the  .Boman-  QatMUe 

Bavbna^'ON  Lake  MAomoniB,  OeAifttrUSu.:*! 
£»!•  that  I  anv  appsoaeUng  Aft' mightjftBari^  iht 
rttldma  Tlnile.  o£.ia3^  p%rinHiigar;  I' am  .^tta-^dv 
^wOi  *ide  ^iJlibmMpali^lmtiiA  tem  JisidbftD^ite 
toiite* )  {■  '■  '■ «  »  '»■  -^  f'  '•  ■-'  •'  ■•  "I'M 
'  i  IfaOttghtlit  qvita  >it]i^r1ifi]ialB  asi  hi^bid  HhoB 
momfnl^y'liukt'iho  day-'tvasr/oteiroaat-^^^^    »tilettilf^ 


'^'-'Za 
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^ih)  .tibff^^lt^,  p^in ;  but  thel  <  bc^fatv  ^  intaJNao 
Vftist&i:  AatiTfloill^d*  arofnnid;  tbe  tops  isf  ttMiasLoban^ 
t^ioavSOQQ^^iBeseiiited'  aspects  tb&t  a£foided'cam» 
pem^ikti^ii'if^i?  tlie  rwas^  o£  a  clear  sky^  itliid^edl, 
I^^JnuJufibt  ^eu  tine  Alps  b^o^e^  «iB}e)!()  ^tfanee 
aspM^'^  %r  at  QrisdelwaM  it  waa  a  clo»e  atid 
b^avy/'veil^itliftt  settled  down  upon  tkem.  Siit 
bei^i notbiB^  i could  be  more  light  andjairy^ 
HheFe^wasi.at^  tmid  sensible  to  us  below^/andat 
fleemiedta^^tf  the  inisf  were  moved' by  sosne  pafirer 
\riibhin  itedifi  Now  k  sailed  along  with  a  majestfce 
Iweep  asottad  the  mowitaiii's  brcyw;  thea.it 
pfamgedi  dorwn:  into  some  pi^olaand  .abysa^  as^i^ 
lilke  liLe  £iri«r^  it  bare  a  Ticlim  to  th^<  dl»r]t/^li«si 
bddw  $ '  and  again  it  rose  Up,  difteloeing)  but 
shadowing,  the  awful  depths — ^as  it  weore  rtbe 
IbumiatiiBlis  af  tke  fwofld.  ii^itheivolQmds  floiated 
jdD^gpidL&m^iHmtBMiii  $iddSy :  attraetingy  D^pbllifig^ 
'pttesingiaBd  irespmmBg^  piipg^iiiag'  and  Ipalrtiiiipi^  Hke 
^kd^tSdmisking  foraefli-^-(|iDf  airta^;^  ahd  sionia- 
times  meeting,  they  held  a  momentary  cosfliel, 
aiid  idmti xiDiaitiiig'ii^ucafrB^ {th&! ftmfci  Irar 
idl»  fAi&iregidBt^f iBioud9«Maiiveilhi|^     tbe^aame 


SOS  THB   OI^^^UKfe^^JMI^  WMJk  KBW. 

It^i^^'^dikta  renew  lAy  f^kit^'sM^'tiAdmm 

eM  be  ^efti^ttred--atid  yet  n^t  l^d^lj^^d^P^lked 
A^lmf/  It  id  foirrteen  or  flfteeft  l^i^onlcliij^^ 
(Ji'K  Shifty  or  forty  mfles,)  aad  «w(Btttyaftr4'/ft»t 
^mtii,  fkMAHetndB  generftlly  ftbotltiiftWire^m 
it^ite  ^  hundred ;  and  was  made  iir  fotfin"^^^ 
(<liW^V%g  1]le^  ctaimeM^d  in  >lfiOI,yabd'^eii]f{fl()ii$MMI 
Ail^  thousand  men,  and  requiried  chdw^  ttdiidMi 
a&id^4HI^  ttkoiis^nil  qnintahr  >^  ^^d^Mr^\Am!^ 
ing,  an^  eb^,  'I  ktiow  not  hmr  mudi-^'.  iiiLi« 
A^i^M'^i^ifl  t<Klie.ieiglitiiiiliiondiof  erowitftuii 
Md  ^ttlly  Ibe  edrpfeins^  was  boi^d  jdin%<  b^ 
Bonlafiftfte  aM  i;he''ltlilittn'sftite8^  80  tkHtUlM^ 
Bonaparte's  road  ofiify  as  lie>^i«|J<ricl^di}li'hild^l^ 
hid  ene^  Md  znflttenfc  dttused  if '!<tf  ^^-^cdirried 
t^^duglii    lUt  »o^  thk-side  of  the  ttottktidikyls^ 

phiy€»di  li!^  iMri<^tfk{ng 'fhlto  thlit'>oih'{|itie' stdki 


roaring  cascades,  and  over  nH^p^a([flt^*igK¥rgg4 
th«^iie^i4^^hpfn^e^it]»eMPft9^agp  ip  ^Sffof 

^>|u?!im^:yo^,,is.mafked  with- atuppndo|i§ffft4 
l^uivg)»^d9iHr;^tbe  rock.*  U^tilU^^awmfl^  yp%) 
m4^)FlMc}ii)L9iie.fallQB.  fr9m.tbe.prfiflipwWj  hm^^ 

E^J|^o!Tbft.pwfiiaffP;»i9i,15o»>i4flt^  Vtittb^gf^i^ 
l^ridgfe,ftf,p«ft^lji,,TJ'fcerj^.^(^.»en,<fy  fm^^  ik^ 
^WtifMir  T41ey«..^^I?i§f}fl^fn4,ltaft4r.%4)«|^ort 

yiiti^»rfei>wJbiPW^.*^kIflpf)Jkb?  AJps,  y*«i/6i?4t 
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saf/^f  iM^e  1flm»i  tfft  titatk  th6rsii9|rar>itf  iM 

li^M$Alil%  can  fcud  kM 'pickuviqao  tfalOB  #ftofe'#( 
rineyard*  But  here  the  vines  rUDi  'Upoir  flram^^ 
ii^itH  griii!A  gmM  hefteath^  and  pr^s^t.theiltp- 
peafaftoe  of  a  whole  coniitrjr  of  arkoims.i  >it)i89 
6(*bmi^^i  flit*  more  beautiftil.  By  tfae^byv  Hm 
akl^  iS6UYkhle  gra{>6s  I  have  tasted  ^nee  I  came 
t6  ttee  06&tittefiit,  I  bought  yesteiidaf^  in  tOto/bnf; 
vp  th^  Simplofi.  They  haT«  beeiiy  irith>  bthor 
%^ttlt,  upon  ouf  table  every  day,  and  evc^  diarf  1 
have  tasted  of  them^  and  that  in  ali.  Indeed^ 
th^  ripeiiSiig  reason  haiB  been  very  cold,  and^otf- 
^vi6ttrable  f6r  all  fruit;  Yet  cio  imposi^tj^iido 
'th«s6  ^6pk  think  it  to  make  a  dinn^l*  witlMiftt 
fi^ltj  tha;i  if  th€^  raii^ed  nothing  Imt  applet  of 
S6d0!fii,- 1  believe  they  would  nyikttf  yen  up  a 
desert  of  them,   i    •'       ■  ■    :•  .- 

On' the  s^vetith,  b^^fore  fiitimrteeri  tms  en  Lake 
Ma^giove;  ^fh  two  oliance  fctloW-^travellers^  to 
visit  the  iiilands  of  Madre  and  Bella.  The  first 
is  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  and 


left  ttioi^  thdttee€»-Hrery  piotur^jq^H  i  ^^.^ 

ofinutdcaiiidaj 

<:  jtis^.art,  by  tliA  by,  hits  been  Vfery-  ipootfly 
exerted  ^Q.  Bellir^in  the  person  of  theJEfprror 
sofean/ iamilyy  to  whom  this  lake,  and  an:  ^exteiir 
sm  >  (io«ntry  about  it  belongs — for  Bella  (the 
befiirtiliil)  is  SEiade  by  terraces,  rising  one  ,^oye 
antitiiej*,.  and  lessening  towards  the  top,  to  lo^jk 
Vesj^i  ipnch  like  a  Chinese  pagoda.  .  We  w^pt 
(>¥]e#  the  palace,  which  is  filled  with  paintii^ 
that!  ^igemed  to .  me,  with  the  exception  ,of  a 
Cleopatra)  miserable.  But  there  was  one  «thing 
that  i^^Uy  made  the  spot  wp^th  visiting;,  and 
ftht^  was  the  basemant  story,  consisting  qf  a  {V^ry 
extensive  suite  of  rooms,  finished  iu  the  gno^tto 
style — a  sort  of  mosaic  work  in  .pe^blea  .  anid 
sj^ells^,  coyering  the^  .flooirs^  and  ce^ings,  and  sides 
indeed,  except  where  a  slab  of  marble  was  bei'e 
and  th^re  inlaid.     These,  apartments  open  by 
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windoir-doorS)  upon  the  very  water  of  the  lake, 
inviting .  every  breath  of  air,  and  with  seats 
around,  looked  as  if  they  might  be  the  very 
retreats  of  pleasure,  in  a  warm  climate. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

Lake  Maggiore^Milan-^Cathedral  of  Milan-^Italian  S*y— 
PubUc  Grounds  and  Promenades  in  the  Cities  and  ViUagejf 
of  the  Continent — Plains  of  Lombardy — Parma — Sabbath 
Scenes — Music — Bologna — Covigliajo. 

Sesto,  October  7.  It  was  not  till  I  got  to  the 
lower  or  south  end  of  Lake  Maggiore,  and  fidrly 
out  of  the  mountain  region,  that  I  began  to  feel  as 
if  I  were  in  Italy.  I  could  not  help  thinkings  it 
was  a  specimen  we  had,  as  yre  passed  over  the 
Ticino,  just  after  it  issues  from  the  lake,  to  Sesto. 
The  boat  was  as  clumsy  and  crazy  a  thing  as  if 
steam-boats  had  never  been  heard  of;  consisting^ 
indeed,  of  two  boats  lashed  together,  and  drawn 
over  by  pulling  upon  a  rope  stretched  and  fastened 
from  bank  to  bank.  This  was  one  part  of  the 
specimen.  For  the  other — when  we  had  got 
under  way,  out  stepped  a  fiddler,  and  after 
twanging  his  instrument  a  little,  sung  and  played 
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sevml  ahrSy  uritk  gf  est  apparrett  eatkuMBiBk  /  It 
itaS'a'Terjjr  agreeable^  aiid  eteii  ioacUng  wdlooni^ 
to  tfaeland  of  song) — afi  and  of  poresfy  too  i^foi' 
tbk'wmsa  method  of  gaining  a  IiVeUhood; janid 
i  thoogbty  a  T€i7  ingenious  one ;  Son  4he  miisid 
you  must  iaoe;  and  I  never  kneiw  aajbadylto 
fefose  to  pay  for  an  offered  tteatcf  flua  .kindir 
But  alas!  how  I  have  fallen  away  from. the 
romance  of  the  tfabg ! 

Not  &r  from  Sesto,  we  pasaied  'through :  iOie 
village  of  Soma>  in,  or  near  which^ .  ia  thongftl 
to  have  beoft  the  battli^  groujDid  of  the  iconfliofa 
between  Hannibal  and  Scipio.*  In  the  viUage 
stands  an  immensely  latge  and  evidently  vearjr 
amdent  cypress*  which  tradition  indeed  womld 
make  alnnast  old -enough  to. have  seen  the  battle*' 
Take  your  tmap,  and.  I  will  point  oat  toyoo: 
Hanmbi&l'a  route  ittdo  Italy ;  at  least  So  M.  De 
LuQj  of 'Gieneva»  who  has  written,  a  book  onthe 

subjeet^  showed  it  >to>ine.    Up  thie  Rhone,  ik^ 

• 

*  This  was  Hannibal's  first  battle  in  Italy ;  his  second  was 
witffSempronius  near  Plauntia;  bis  third  with  tlaminius  on 
Lalwf^vsQyiBfiffi;  bisf^iiithwilihVanx)^  at  €r«a^    - 


■^^■yy  .?:.'>  ^JmuJMX•r^'  '^    •-'-'  :''i«       dAK 


Thfin  'h«r  i^tnvbkofotf  the  Adp9^  wlddbi  h^^pssBedr 
b/lA^ont  dtiL»B<irikarAi..  He  reaohed  AoBtietv^fanuk 
JMBnattated^  It  l)di«Tte)  spnldtlliiig  /ALndier''iatdr 
lisiy.4  ^enrfimUng  tiiat  Timm  wmiM  t^cAjuixbH 
igf  hjlinv^md  usmdHing  to  ItoTe  an  enemy  bidiodi 
liJB  tikrHiBd  back  to  dubdUe  tlmt  citf« :  He  tbto 
adrvanced-agaifeiy  and  met  Scipio,  it  is  said^  neatf 
Oleggio— near  to  which  town  is  Soma.  •>  .  " . 

MiLAm^  Oct6beT  8.  The  route  froni  LiOce 
Maggiore  to  Milan  is  not  interesting';  ualei9» 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  vineyards,  and'  niul** 
borrjr  trees,  and  the  efaestnut,  and  hedges^  of 
acada,  ought  to  hiake  it  so. 

The  iq)proaeh  to  Milaaa,  throagh  a  Tiista  of  fine 
Imden  trees  mrfaich  NapoleOsp  «aii8^.to4i)e  plantbdy 
is  vwf  fine ;  fiud  ik&  entranee^  it  .to  be^  y^^^  it 
is  finished,  through  a  malgnJAcent  marble  avoh, 
cotnmencied  by  Bonaparte,  in  commenioration'jol 
thereat  Sin^plon  road,  which  is  considered  as 
terminating  here. 

f  r        •■ 

.  f  •  ,  ' 

The  pripst  and  the  soldier  are  seen  her^  ^t 
every  corner*^  the>(Orim€r  with  a  tluree^oriiered. 
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offfxtMel  y«fc*v  teem  quite  B»rmnArfte,Aik^ftm 
SogtUf^miilAei.lBAter^^Sor  anf'tihbirAsecr«lfaTW»i 
QOB0i)BM|4ly<liaUe' to  be  b^trtyeilftf^ibeqpribtete^  ici) 

HK^mtk  7a>\kbifri»y^^o(  the  gi-flaiid  BiMleMietyattQ^i 

dcaits  li^^hiiidB  aaidIJalffQa:6,)[/Ai'ek{(i^ryaiii9g  iSito 
]B%lg<6teObutpdh^idc^ljfUUa^I  vbi»t;ofid^ 
d«ogi4<^lby^dle1seHaf ti^  tfOffeBt^  «]ifl>r|uit^lfiidq 


']^£aid.aearvlHitocelJHi9ro|>  4b  ilij&f«{aBriligel^rolKUtt 
t)a^dogff]fei>thifK^iaifaI(kiBS^s  ^lU^ipkH^iGq^  4ndaaH^ 

IwQtdifldiydibtbtfMiBd  mlitterdit  dispufe^  I^KiicAr 
iio^wlltt;>''^And;1lriily,  I  never  heard^  a  ittngnfltgid 
for  4»N»ldliig^4ikenk8  italito.'  It  tam  lbetii|i0leflD^^ 
I'tUnkl  stoni'iipidl}^  than  any  ofhorvauidTfdiQvc) 
i^tMNloptk^gj^/  decfided  atid  > ntidy/inb  ith^  tancii 
of  it,  far  more  than  in  the  French  or  Bag^ho 
Tft^ftiyb^  pbstl^imj^v  (Ibr  iaboiiiVxffve:smiontes, 
tsAUM(iaH(ibgi^l^r,  arnd'idl  geBtui-e&iajs  jff4h9iif 
ai^64:tfiiB)r^liaMef httd  uBteiU  'fibl»v/aiMl(&ttr  hm^ 
weire'a)^>  asaiek'moriS'  eaergetio.'tdii^railjniiothw 
httBiiiaii'Ii]ng9j  •«*  Pe:i^kinflf«iBteai^::gini8K)dfaidtfti^ 

m^f  0xtfa<miiand^bilk)id  ta.  hq^ni^i  iabe  jfo^josdi  .all 

• 

oAkr  gtaduK  'i Ohl >  fatef . anL'ilHUlni;  eboldy .  fif  j0» 
woolddk&otr  iiebatstioUii^iDQaiirlbeJj'^OB&i^f  j&wh 
fisi^e\iupimm  ,ihoiasaBdthj|Maif>af!)the7fltppi^e»t 
pto»aoal;iiDii^''iccnfeldi  JanpeosiLMidjrrxIfiiobkedMbftft 
idkAr)  dflrmi;'r;  13wfj&igUyiiiBaiibiUert<»>,iQliUie.a 
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gwM<«oiM^  k'  tkeir  qminwlft,  with  se  ttttie  n-^ 
99ltv  tet  iheir  nobe,  compared  iHib  tbe  ItdiiAli, 
iB'B»^'ke$,rj  luo^bering  tsoach^  eomfmredi  ^iib^ 
di«>  att3iit>«e<liYe  aii«t  energetk*  ^team^  c^rrtag^- 
Tfhistf  Bj»  to  tftlking  m  getieral^-Hnordy  it  is  ^diisr 
peciple'd  meat  and  drink.  Thia  booai  ia  a^jcntfeelr 
Babet.  8tidai  a  racket  of  Tokes  as  eomes  frcToi 
tiie  court,  tiiie  stairways^  and  passages,  ail  t&e  dasf 
loiig  aad  all  the  evening,  I  nerer  heard  befc^e. 
Our  Amerie»i  intorcoarse  is  absc^te  silenee; 
compared  with  it.  (hice  moie  to  .mjoiHit  vsp 
again  hito  the  higher  re^oiw  s  a  oarijage  is^  iapn 
pvoaohing  the  palaee  of  the  vke  king-^(tha 
brother  of  the  Bmperot  of  Aaatria)*^ii&iiLediatBi3i 
tks  word  is-  passed  along  the  line  of  aoUierjF 
stationed  in  front  of  the  palace ;  they  get  andaa 
arms ;  thedminis beat ;  the offieets in attendtaafeoi 
take  off  their 'hats  and  bo^i^  low ;  I  look  i».  see 
who  it  is  in  the  carriage  thaitioakes  this  seiBsatMiiii; 
and  I  diseover  on  tike  back  seat  of  the  sftattiy 
aaxriagei,  thi^e  liittk  hoys  i  The  streete^they  ai/^ 
6iU  /0(f>peaple ;:  they  dne AiH  ofl  taXk'  aad  hkighteri; 
titeysKfOfhll  o£LaDd0ii»lihiQ>oriesi;  they«nefiilil«f 


WT'/     '.  i,  .CATQMUBMttvr   mim    •!  ■•  i  StS 


oarri^eA,  mtb  r&ae,  bovscs ;  >  the  ]M?i€8lt9|>i 

hmtiwk^  of  gofxd  penmate  many  of  lliwi  w»Krmg( 
-f^h  .4ji.th^T  lkead$  i»8tead  of  bdiiiieil:^,  xamt^ 
we^km^noihingj  are  constantly  pfOitteii«dii%|r «« 
Mighty  had  notidiig  elg^  to  do ;  but  m  many  moi^ 
a9e)atte]l4iog  at  th^  counters  c^  the  i^hopfi;  amd 
tWl0il  Of  meny  with  the  hammer,  and  tbe^  sanv 
alkdrthia^laildiie,  and  the  silk  apinaing^  or  wekying,! 
taveaka  iqmn  the  mx  froni  all  quMrters ;  the  db^unriii 
h^sf^iare  perpetually  rii^mgy  a^  if  erery  dajp 
infeira  a  SaUmth^  and  rotaries  Bate  pa^ii:^  iir  anA 
9<it'o£tfae  tempka^  theieity  neeaxkS  i4  be  &U.  af 
UttBoiekane  ipahwes,  built  aM^mad^ho^llo^  squarcil^ 
aad  aome  of  tiieaa:  irilh  durtainadt  baldoniea  in 
itoD^.  Ose  ^vnyuhl  tbiifki  iko^  [looking  at  ^tlia 
aniskb  of  thiags^,  thbi  thete:  muat  >be:  greatjuf^eami 
hasev^alid  grciat  ha{xpiaiaei*« 

-I'flitoidfedserisee  yeBtecday  in  Ike.  eathedrd^ 
Was  jtinotr^a)  gh»ri(Nis  things  amid  th^t  riok  imt 
dimii%U^iall»aiihing>tli^  winjiofwa'*^ 

Mdtt'tbose/dtidtel^'KDatoblfl  cdlamns;  aaLdrbeBeatfa 
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flirkfaB'Aef natesiof  Ibe  ptilliifgoi»giii^«aftd<liiei3]l«» 
flung  firom  many  censers  to  bear  tke^^soBl^capo)? 
hjOi|vqB>  ifyiisIit-aatiB  ^orioui  tidngitPi^iiidtAip 
Vkmksl  i  did  ^so^  u(L^d:i»ftidettWt^do4l|ek^lutt 
faliD]^  oUers'did*.  ■  •  *"     -/•<    •-•   -nMnnrLilq- 

- 1  Tlnd  igadiedml  is  of  white  txmtlA^j^  focttl  hutid^iSl 
Dmd  ftffty-five  feet  long,  two  hundred  ^imd  dgt^ 
0)110  Jnbttd  at  tlie  transept,  thf€<e  bliiidi^diddi 
iPy^fi  in  height— to  the  top  of  ^he  ^i^i^^ftart  is 
^(«^<p)poaikd  by  one  hundred  and  i»ilQ^  x^alhifitfiH 
mrenty-feyen  feet  high,  floored  «ti(^{  teflseHnied 
mieiiiai^;  ^3kd  has,  in  and  about  it,  inchidjuifl^  fi^gttes 
in  tiasi<ralibf^  feurtiiousaiidfl^  ^iMth^d^ttMuM^ 
«tatii!9S;  ^And  yet— wfa«t  is  tHid  myst^iMs  pi^m^ 
d^l6'>of  |)yop«rti0ntuix.the  ^ght  ^of  it  hcn^^  »tft 
M4kl  the  Itieart*<^iiot  mine  at  l^adt^^^^ith'^uek 
adMdnMlon  mihB  ditti{Ae^>gidrlotti^¥^rk  n^lter. 
9t  4s3tl>^  Ixroiad  for  t^e  hijgfetr  : Ahil  flMftr,  sittlioUgh 
Imilti^ef  tear^My  1%^'>W^ls^^'s4dIy^*^^ 
BtaHiedf,  S6^'^  to^<be  ^sdareely'iiibre  beduttfol  tlidii 
^e  eifafSd'itoxi^  of  Slagl(tti4.'^  Its*  hnndif^difyipK- 
nad^i^deisd^'Hmc^oneitnrcwiied^wdthoa  stata^. 


98hitoib^ilbQjae^)k»D:Lp£l|^  puite'lelemeDtsKf^-aiilim 

<(iiJlsk$b«i«iidiiirhfalt  a;8fcjr^l;|Qe]£rtlR^lsfimt-ilipv|^ 
ii^i^^i  uLWiitTO  wetre^th^e  ever  «iieh  lAefiSmif 
splendour  in  any  heaven,  as  m.:tl]asjii£>]jtel]ri 
lBmM(th»(p^^iklieatitji  Ifot  tbatftbeicolcNiT  is 
i^^dl^|v^fbwi.V:iuMV(d  s«6n  in  America;  /b«ii)  ftfkt 
Iber^  k  (^  i^firtmvk  spjbndoiir  wilb  tber  ^obotiiuig^ 
4  lctilspii[^qBO}r[pf  etljieT)  an  illaniiimtiQn  fipB];ik|^ 
intditJitei^epil^  {^imfQund,  that  makfed  the.  ftfitian 
bliK)f4fiiii9i^p4^t9^y  -to  mie,  I  con£e&9rf^'iFi(miar 

0*\itfais(  >  pkHjsIi  .  il ;  Mppoae- 1  Ah&re  fO^uld  int^l^iiife  (i4 

fi««  iji^^Qglteb  ri^b^l4bpugbtiii9ri^ry(^iftel]^tl^ftt 
lb0^Qtb>i6ia9tiOti4fpifi»tiw  \0fikfyHAi91ii  Mi9mk 

itbibkM^o£'«^3irtiiJii|[Ial'ilb«  ^idit  ^i«b($ii Jb^big 
"«i]cfat}tiibiiurfhg»iral  l]ifiii.f  n&^p  QPO^cjSltw^fam  9ifcB 
dnsMi  to(ftt«^69b9ft:n^»d»Qli|sossstbMi»,^ 
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above  it ;  «ftid  !for  an  liour  or  two  I  saw  aotMtig^, 
ikbixgki  of  t^itnag  else.  It  was  not  eai^  to  dUf- 
Qritnmate :  for  my  emotions  came  upon  mef  ¥fkk 
m  Mhigt.  Yet  rensemberisg  wf  prmous  scep- 
ticism, I  did  atttempt  to  inquire,  ^at  it  was  HStiit 
i90  xaoved  and  entranced  me.  And  I  say  agiin, 
tihat  ih^  pecoliaritj  of  the  Italian  sky  does  n6i 
ccmsifil  in  its  colour,  not  certainly  as  compared 
wilii  tiiat  of  America,  though  to  the  Englidi  ^it 
may  be  the  most  striking  point  of .  difference. 
Nor  wa0  it  transparency  exactly — &t  least,  ixot 
thai  transpar^eficy  by  whieh  distant  objects  a^e 
more  distindily  seen.  This  is  what  I  hare  heard 
said,  and  it  is  true  that  objects  are  so  seen.  If 
you  4east  your  eye  to  the  heavens  in  the  quarter 
opposite  lihe  sun,  at  ten  or  eleyen  o'clock  in  the 
iOaonMng,  thou^  nothing  is  zdiieYed  against  it 
bttt  the  most  common  range  of  buildings  in  the 
street,  the  definite  eharsu!ter  of  &e  object,  ihb 
indentation,  m  it  were,  upon  the  very  sky,  is 
soni^ing  so  stnr&ing,  that  yon  can  hardly  help 
pausmg' m  your  walk  to  Burrey  it.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  not  to  me  the  special  and  soul-^ien* 


'/ 
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touxei^g  bewiky*  It  is  th»f^  ti^mpaiwinej.  r^^ber 
by  urbich  you  se^wi  io  look  iw^  itbi^ ,  b^^^rmfii 
'J!\p»  ^  4oie8  not  Ji^eem  to  be  i^me^  eom$i.T»i  r^. 
s^buere.;  it  ims  not  seem  to  bound  y/our  tbQi|Lg|bt# 
9aaieeJy  your  yisian,  .but  carries  them  %vm(y  t^ 
illiwtable  ilepths,  opening  to  heavens  bayond« 
Was  it  not  something  indicative  of  this  pecu* 
li^xity,  that  I  saw  the  fausit  crescent  of  the  iifaniag 
mow  this  mourning,  liigh  up  in  the  sky,  ahuost 
til}  mid-day? 

By  the  by»  speaking  of  the  moon»  I  hare  beeil 
aUiuost  up  to  it  t(Miay,  in  £iscending  the  spire  .of 
the  .cathedral.  It  presents  a  magnificent  yiew^ 
(Stretching  from  the  Alps  to.  the  Apenniyie9.> 

October  11.  Haying  the  day  upon  my  hands, 
I  determined  to  be  my  own  guide  in  a  stroll 
through  the  city.  So  providing  mjyseilif  with  1^ 
few  Italian  phis^es  necessary  to  inquiiie .  out  H^ 
peaces  I  wished  to  see^  though  miany  of  Urn  people 
understand  a  question  in  French,  I  set  fiwlb*  My 
fiorst  object  was  to  see  the  sisptee^  piUars  that 
remain  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  built  by  Maxi* 
min ;  and  I  soon  found  the  colonnade,  a  venerable 
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ruin,  nearly  sixteen  hundred  jeam  old,  consisthig 
of  Corinthian  eolnmne  of  marble.  The  tooth  of 
time  has  eaten  deeply  into  some  of  them,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  strengthen  them  with 
bands  of  iron.  I  next  went  to  the  ohnreh  of  S. 
Maria  de  Graces,  in  the  sacristy  of  which  is  the 
fresco  painting  of  the  Last  Supper* — the  original 
of  the  many  paintings  and  engravings  which  are 
so  &miliarly  known,  spread  as  they  are  through 
the  world.  The  painting  is  much  di^ieed,  and 
in  many  places  retouched ;  but  it  is  fcr  more 
striking  still  than  the  copies,  and  must  originally 
have  been  very  powerful.  The  counteiMaee  of 
our  Saviour  has  in  it  a  very  aflbeting  union  of 
dignity,  meekness,  and  sorrow* 

I  turned  next  towards  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  where  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  a  ftne 
promenade  with  avenues  of  trees  adjoining. 
These  delightful  retreats,  found  in  almast  all  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Europe,  deserve  mora  em« 
iHderation  than  they  have  yet  recehred  with  us^ 

*  Thai  by  Leopurdo  d«  Vin«i. 


•t « later  ^poriod  itiMj  ke  H'v^vy  mirvMr  «CQ09Piy 
vUeh  idkges  liiait  it  caMLOt  be  aff^cded.  Tha 
acQCHapt  would  pgrol^bljr  be  ^are  tlim  ^siettl^  jbjr 

j^ftfp^^bdis^  ftf^kti&a^  i/9$f^  aama  fit  the  purka 
ill  the  ^«cinalyi>f  JLioodom,  Buidte,  ia  his  9peedi 
aphiat  tike  auaaue  erilql  tba  pl«k«  ''dvelim^ 
iaf4di6««sbrQ|idiia."  Thfil  iiUigj^  F<^  dafsii^ 
.foavtiw^ibr^jt  f«i^  and  i^lwsr 

^tion  tdl  in  iOiie.^ 

fimr  mush,  tno,  mi^  «aeh  rcawto  opotHhaAe 
to  Ae  :c^bcaifiikieBa  of  a  fieoplar^o^  mmk  to  ^ 
spirit  of  soeie^  and  of  kmd  ii^igluhoaxliQcidy  wd 
akvA  at  onoe  to  iiaaltiiy  virtoe,  and  Jii^iBa99-  I 
«ty  to  Tirtae ;  for  Ae  aacreatioiia  ^  a  p^Uie 
fvomenade  ^^are  mot  to  ihe  foBmd  rin  ithifi  ;raip(ef>t» 
«a  ate  tlMB6  Jar  wfaidi  pnuuraaort  to.aepfoejr  wd 
darkness.      I   wish  ^tbat  ihe  sal^GM^t  ^Jild  be 


*  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  serkms  4koaghicigmng 
«ptlhe  Palteif  sifrNfF-^iV^^  jHrwp«bomfi«i? 
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thought  of»  in.  fmr  vilkgea  aii4  eonntry.  tOFOA,  a3 
wall  aainoHTcitieft^  AiijikiB]i,o«^ga£9^1p^ 
cf  ten,  twenty ^  or  thirtjr  «ere9i,  in  the  fcentre  x>f  iu^ 
offwr  «e»tary  towns,  might,  atJfitAe  P9St,5^nf(^ 
a  <»enef  t  <m  4iB  sueo^^ing.  gs^i^^ioq^  jby^pl^t- 
ing  it  with;  ttc09,  w4;  be^c^iwaiiqg  it  ^o  .^jpJf^ 
as  a  pcriietiial  pm^ena^e  «|Bfi.rifIgroi?n^f  f|^e 
Sedgwibk  dmiij  have  .«pt%«8fl^  .<^*Pffi^!9f,  ^^ 
kind  hi Stockbridge,  (Pfm->  iWW^  '^M^^\ 
spot  would  be  a  dwdy  gpfyji  in.^^  ^'^^i9,^„», 
Tillsge!  Ageandchadbood,|f?i^an^,,ca;!^,,Ffi5^U 

KBort  tfcare  for  repose,  &r,n|cpB^t?PP?'.%.,?'i*'?« 
lMB<t«  f«f  wx^Wtjr-  In  80»P  of  %  br^ht  sj^mm^er 
eiran^igs  ther^  wpiild.be  njasic..  Inj)|^e8s  of 
ttaie.djgw  VPbW  be  statues  md  ,f(S>untains,  .^ 

..f  i»nv  A? Ql>pijp,de,M»r8, ? y*^ked  to  a  j^nbjic 
jwcwiep»de„qu„  ^.  .noptbe^t  ,<iyartpr,  near^to 
wW<*.i(^«  W«»»%PP%P«4S<^,^?T«e<i  09^  tiiftsid^ 

ttti^.:aBd»ih*f  <,t5fl?.fii:9^e^. 'w^h  stetp^^^^ 
promenade  is,  as  usual^amid,  fre^  ;^^d  |i^  i^ 


wdrK/eat  s^d'bii^p^d  into  form  of  manreid^sii^^ 

no  cmSB  m  Athendt  correspcmdmg'  to  'the  ooil* 
jureW  of  fiuro'i^ei'^  Thfei^accompHslmifentis  rery 
exirabi^nar^'i  ''iplie  feaits  of  tbis  man,  though  he 
W^%iit'ac6muioii  street  jtigg:Ier,  filkd  me  wkh 
as^onishmetttr  Meanwhile  liis  wi^eweihfl- round 
among  the  crowd,  a^kJ^iig'  stLbh  f&^Vrd  b»  '^be 
spectators  might' please  to  giVe,anif  taking' > all 
refusals'sd  meekly,  that  1  cbuUl''fiot'heIp'givfeig 
something  for  her  sake,  ifnot  for4;he'steigte  of 


'•.;  - 


hand.  And,  indeed,  as  to  the  ihdi*!?ty»of  <lhe 
maiter,^  1  think  it  is  not  ^Or  ihe  spectator  to  pleaid 
conscience  in  refusal  of  {)kytiientf6i' that^hteh 


'    «  t 


he  pleases  to  stand  alnd  ded.    '  *    " 

"dne  capital  peculiarity  in  the  streets  here,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention.    Two  courses  of  ham- 


i 


%te       THB  oi^^^dfixa)^  Air»'4lik  new. 
iden^'Modd^iM  kid  hi  tttf  mMdli;  ^^l^mmki, 

te  ft  kiM^^tf^  #Mwd}r  all  t^rdf  «h«  (dltf.    J^^  i^oH^ 

fettn^ens  dra^,  ^nt  m  immense  i<^i^tb^tbe  «dn 
ofithd  p«toitt%«r.  iUte  dtrte  'i^  c6(^K«tf^¥dll 
iAdk>0«lil]r  and  i^ii^ly^  oii;^h}'  di>  B;^t;^A4^6ttlr 
il«i!^c»  Into-  kfiott^  as  7M1  ttf^f^  ^iSikmi^^iWilk 
^otae6me9  to  delicirte  netireffimly-f  ^d§^)i€tt¥lf^ti^ 
thantiuttof  ••timmaattwitef  t£e^%^lli^^i  '•  '^^^^ 

tWftfa^  Irift  tettwinc;  fol^  ¥1oreni^(B^'ai&d¥«teAjatl 
Flacentift  &r  the  nigbt;  cnffteridg  i«%rf  (jteiit^  t»ft 
a  bridge  <tf  bMt«^  or^r  ike'Pb.  It  ii  a  tqrdadmad 
trd^  Ht^n  i^nd»  like  eVety  fetr^aifi  tbat^toflite 
illPOtt.tke  kigb  i^i^iind  of  tkli< Alp^y  ai^  Otitic  ^j^aftfy 
dMd»  hiiprie#^iti^  it{i  cbdtdetdtbe  i6a.  TIieHi^epI 

tijgfoti  6f  fbe  ApcinMn^  In  <h^  m^^ittrg",  ^m^ 
l^'l^iiM^n^i  *w%  crtm%A  the ^^ai^  TtfsMa?  0h 
whode  teft  bank  ti^ad^  t<^ught  iOic^  battle -b^t^ll 
Hannibal  and  Sempronius.  From  Placentia,  we 
have  come  upon  old  Roman  road&^^lftrdt  iipon  the 
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f^bi/ck  tfaey  almost  all  liaTe,  miurt  be  m^  b%l|| 
^nd  ;4i^t«Uig«al»  opt  to  be /d^  w4  i^pmEf^ww^. 
Tbe  mea  appawr  grave  and  i^peet{fil,.<«id:9iiil 
•tagid^  .^Hie wpect of tiheir Tillages, Idff  ^(.iik#j 
and  bene,. too,  I  find  almort ith^whoto' pKlilul%|ii@it 

the  wliite  haxd  plaster  uaec^k  ItfUg^^^Mpf^iiu^ 
aace  .19  ^ne.;  bat  oth^m^^et- tl^  J)«^ii^|||<irl|ic|i 
thej  build  ia  very,  fow^  and  tb^  tUe^iiuiaviiiiiljr 
put  on  tbe  roof  here,  are>Qaai8<5  .Had  et9fd^fil}f 
put.o»7  so  tbat  the. bouses  lo<di  aa  if  thaf.scitot 
crumble  to  pieee^  ia  less  than  half  a  emtatTT} 
Bfitmc^  tha&  aU»  there  is  something  v^igrlmi^f 
clum^,  a^  dark  about  these  leag;  m^Pkg^ 
i^ges  of  ri^ftge  buildinipsj  tbejr  Iwk,  jitts^sofyisiS 
them^^iftbtf  might  b^  extai^iive  peiiiiteiMsiamast 
tbe  iQWi^r  ^tQT^,  toa,iaretco9iimiily.girf^^d;;a(ad 
the  grateaare  r^y,  iaj|d  the  jpane^  ofigla^  .are 
cUxty,  c^ tb^^  in  a<^ gpaas  atoll  m  thpq^;;  sQflhat 
the  lower,  stoi^^balf  of  the  time,  does  npf}  IM^ 
as  ifit  (^Idb0ii|]^bf!li|it6d.   C)iitlvewl^ofe,ldemttr 


ri/- 
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the  miterials  feetnot  good-^hough^  i  Wdc^  tifbtiglfi 
tt#>«or<«  ttk^,  di^/ wooden  Mmtse^^  ii^tal^l  b; 
g:>lMdiWfefrj8bw^'<)i^  it  not  ft'  cai»p6t, 

tek'W  been  into  )»dr  ft  d^&s0e&'lhfiiii^ietnb6fl^^tLk 
I'Wtmr  ^mter  idk^m  >  witkoat '  j^kUn^  ^^^WiesV  "add 
tUMnlly  >q«Ste  nniNiibed*;    Ifo#  jBHiiy  t&A^i»  JhiiVe 

Irf'llbd^ireiikig  tnHliglit,  atd4]i>th«  ^i^rbbrAihg, 
Mi  ibwd  twenty  drthii^ 'jfi^flt^'kn^ii^  jn 
•itoni  dovotion !     Ybt  tf  bo^iic^Iit)/'- k  fill  to-  hi- 
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m 

'^Ssiodbiyit^stm  tti  liei-Y^iy  4^vquUy. qbs^pjj^ 

seem  to  bef  rOTided.jfor.ilfe  p€ii9^ti|.^hiJb9!9J^(g9%^ 
The  gdsatifqiiaceLof  P«eiQ«rlMP  a«0^aReb><^»Tij[ijrn 
iqipai^il^}9ndvatfa»iMU^iain-fiart'^^        e^f?fkf^\Sk 

^htftb^QOBoddpflnBom^kiiMliAS  H^Qith{),<||Ei«% 
lKfeatDtidhi8:brttt  leTtidl^  ^tgaia,  tji^^  .wep^.;pg^ 
cdiliMs^df  parieetehabd -ftiwi,  paBsiagiija  4^«P^ 
dlreHa^iytfepteghithfi  ^treels^  tmnug  tiie,^f(^{( 

by  tbe'byptlHilr'ftlwiiMtlMKlifits^ 

sefetDingiyr  aibtt  eifaftvtganf.     Bfut  I  will-  tuM 


*  .1  - 
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toftoUng  qieciaelfr.  Thiut  cross,  iUvn&liletf  b]^ 
HKgM  tapcfn^/  boi^e  on  AnlM  file  idlMAirfiAHdoBhrt 
6f  tie  ^(»Mi%  tiMlight;  ltft#d^lt%biL<i«ioilgsifei 

i^nlitld  tii^ti^  tlitt  ligl^)^%«  don^e^ifilo  %vi^xM:tA 
difcrltMss,  imd  life  $fiPto  ft  -^orM  hliMAt^^iMA 
Akxi^  who  m^felittdly  gropto^  tMf  waf  w:  caMliy 
tbtti  fr  way  is  crpened  to  them  flircwigltiha  gatht* 
iiig  disdows  6f  till  add  6oiitow,  and :  1dm>a|^  dui 
iark  gates  of  Ae  tomh,  to  oTOfkstuig  iife  and 
U^pmesd.  It  will  scfom  atnoige  to  youv^parhaps^ 
atad  ificoBgi^ous  witli  the  soeaaa  i  jbaYer^aal 
fioHoed,  at  itekmg  4  pari  of  tbi  SabhaAi  ItbM 
WB  had'  in  the  otemug  BtteQeflBiir^»oaai|tttiiea  joff 
ofUical  performerdi  to  eotertabi  Hid.  viritera  «f 
ibe  hotel  where  we  w^re  to  lodge  fiif  ihen^tt 
atid  yet  thia  mixing  of  things  togatiha^^i^didri  td 
he  the  r^  peculiarity  of  Sahbath*«lc0epbig.hem» 
ISi^t  thiire  came  pen 6ns  wiA  Ttolhisaiid ti  yidkm« 

« 

eello^  and  then  a  militafy  band ;  aadi Aej^KfrnV'^ 
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ir  t  «  ■ 


atide  of  t>otli  indicated  acaltivation  that  we  never 
fiStti  lii'  America.  It  will  be  long,  in  Qur  country^ 
'  fear,'  before  we  can  have  any  thing  like  it.* 
llitis  cloes  perfection  come  out  of  imperfection  ; 
for  it  is  poverty,  and  it  is  a  military  establishment 
that  have  pl^oduced  this  extr^ordiiiai*y  accom- 
plishineAf  in'  the  art  Af*  mtfsici  ^Wheii  16  our 
country  to  work  oilt  a  higher  probleili';  and*^tb 
show  that  every  thing  gtaceflilln  art  may'b^ 


»«Ji  - 


united  with  every  thing  Useful  in  society;  naiy, 
that  gracefulness,  beauty,  pei^ection  in  srt,  is  one. 


<j  t,i 


and  hot  the  least,  of  the  interests  of  society? 
BoLOGKA,*  October  16.     I  called' to-day  upon 

Prbfessor  L- ,  and  had  one  of  those  '*  inexpti- 

c^ble  dumb' shows,*'  one  of  those  all-uhutterable 
interviews,  \irhere  tfee  parties  do  not  agree  in  ^tiiat 
desirable  pre-requisite,  a  common  speech.  You 
havd  iieard  of'  talks,  and  palavers,  and  confer- 
elices,  and  donversazioni,  aye,  and  of  pantominies, 
and  of  2bo%(»^' unutterable  things ;  and  you  have 
perhaps  some  idea  of  all  these  modes  of  coinniu- 
nication ;  but  of  all  the  methods  by  whi6h  humiEtn 
beings  undertake  to  confer  together,  I  imagine 
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the  most  ^ncQnceiyable,  is  this  talking  ip  an  un- 
known  tongue,  or  in  a  tong;ue  which,  on^  jbixt 
iijaperfqctly  understands^  It  is  both  nijiftr^ssip^ 
and  ridiculous  •  Th^  distress  is  ridipuloij?j,f^?^ 
tl\en4i5JuJpusnessi9.d^^^^^  ,,,  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  ^^^ 

.  And  whiph  is  h8^rdest--whetber  to  ^peak^  or  ,tQ 
hear  a  Ipgu^e  jm  J^OTb^^  miej:^^^^l,^^xi9\ 
sure.  ,,Tou  stiriyje ,jto  ;^a]^k^  l^ll  ypu  ftre  JWjjT.  to 
a]^ure  fl\  caa^,|(^ep^p»giofl[i^,  tpns^s^jnopds,  an4 
esp^ciallj  all  a^ye^^pjjd^.cpii^uuctions.  You  talk 
and  struggle,  but  the  piojfe  you  talk  the  less  self- 
posse3sed  you^ar^^  a^d.  thejipss  able  to  do  justice 
to  your  own  .knowledffe  of  ^he  lan^age;  and  ^e 
mpre  you  struggle^  the  mo.i?e.  ixiextricaljly  ypft  ar^ 
iivyolved  in  this  confounding  network  of  idiom^ 
^n^^p^raseologies,  But  then)p§t.l^|crou5,tbipg 
is  the  aspect  of^a  company,,liste]tt^ipff,to^^  un^ 
kn^wn  tongue.    TTj[e,\^<)^ds  r^H,^  p^r:. 

verse  facility,  ai^d  horrifying  rp,pidUy|  'fK9P^  th^, 
Signore's  lips — and  what  adds  ^to  .^h,^  .yj^xs^ti^pi^ 
that  the  less  you  understand,  the  faster  he.tajljj:^. 
— heapin|g  up  into  diz^ng  QQufj^s^op  tj^is  masis  qf 
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««dk  ^  W^  fom  to  ft  ja<Ntnrrriwmi<m  of  eidi 
indiidbhml  one^  Mfwi^yhito,  one  todk0  on,  vtiji 
a  la^Bstre  eye  and  dimbfim«i»d  tTepremim  <»f 

9«t  mm  of  imtemie  Mg«rauo«i;  •  tibird  ee^pis  to 
cfttek  Ihfi  iiieMiibg«*<-4t  my  of  light  f^,  ^r«efeB«s 
to  be«lH>iit  to  latt  Oft  biv ;  Md  a^  ui>ee«iQl<3iitly, 
to  fiUxwi  Aft  f^tave^  diftre  is ow  iii^  tMk* 
gTMiut  whoie  iwrnatoftftftcft  wwm  it  licK«i««» 
aeMtose  of  ftftger  «ad  hdptofcwftoaiK^^  UMfc  «» 
ail^t  lie  8tffid9.''  At  kiigdi,  «iW  t  nni^r  ttf 
dkoie  pkftaing  efofto  wbieli  eudiit  iNxtal  dUi«Mre, 
Idift  Mtnpiftj,  Mt  diimi^  to  tfofll  4tiffti«eK«ft  dbr 
iiKkrdfk  of  iftftftft  ivnlri^  ^^m,  iwfce  <ibefa^adiMl'ni 
ptfttoftitoioi  gltd^  all  of  lOiMu  «•  if  th^  'w^ipe 
«ftliftytd:ftHxia^Mmft  qftsll  of  enchftftfteftttt 

Bologoft  18  ftt  the  foot  of  Ihe  Apwmftesi  mAi 
ftmgkdttoftW'UttseMeftiom.  BetogMUifbftUt, 
Ufcfi  iBeme^itfiirkMiift&d^  mitk  er^to  iWwtdK 
nil  omr  4be4ow«. 

the  ravtft,  ere  built  in'  i  topiiUy  bud  4aito$  ft 


jomble  ^  all  ordef^y  or  nAh&t  9^\tATMSt^^'^mfi 
«}itxnsy  mfkss  of  biiildtef^withMt  ofd«r;aiid/&at 

.  'The  road  afl  tiMi- way  frooiL'^tlieAlpa'lm^bMii'tiii 
a<)aa41ey^L  '^e  asMU  mer^*o0»h}ehiifirfaB^ 
];|W«ec(  maiff/  fto^ng-  £mn.tb^  ilforadndd  io.1}ie 
^%r,  }me^ 4|1L  of  AllMtt,  iriiU  their  sprihg  ^fiieaUc^, 

i]ji99lif:4he^lm/^#liieUtbte  Ti^iiesrsii,  aiidoflNti 
h|i^;.vi  rfeatOQiii  ffoitithse- tor%«0.  Tlils  ia'the 
t)|[i|a.  4lf ,  guttieviog :  gf  £^P«8v  and  the  mi^B  land 
4i)i^#  qI  the  ^HStoge.  It  is  tbjAm' i^fi&Me 
^^  jNJreiiriad^  thot^tr.  libt  .emb&tlyiA»'jC9^g 
to  e3:citfir;T^  rtaianticf  idaafly/dbaiag'dn^^aeetbcts 

ff  7^14  i^||[)^rA0i(fn,  »t  dinner^  v^  ihad  «^aMi-#onle 
^»  4^e|et  wi«iQi'li«9t  tUree  hliftcl'piirAiJriife^; 
one  on  the  violoncello,  and  twar'dn  the' v4ollii ; 
wd,iU»'^WtngiN  1ti<r«9»e'p6rr(mri6f*  hav# 'Been 
-xmMnmi-  -MAr^fimi.  as  I  hav^  bafen  writit^.    My 
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pea  has  frequency  8toiq>ed,  th^t  I*  might  more 
perfectly  listen,  or  because  the  common^plaee 
thoughts  that  moved  it  stopped  ;  tor  I  have 
scarcely  ever  heard,  by  the  wayeida^  such  strains 
of  music.  For  ease,  execution,  and  gracBy  they 
really  reminded  me  of  th^  peiformane»  Qf  the 
Germans  from  the  Royal  Oenseriratory  of  Iftonieh, 
which  we  had,  yon  knoi^,  in  New  Bedfoddr  Aiaf 
for  me! — I  had  rather  see  thesptro  efi-oup'Old 
church  than  St.  Peter's  at  Roitle-;  and  I  had 
rather,  at  this  moment,  hear  ^nr  oi|;an  oKli  of 
/ie»«,  than  the  finest  orehes^^ti  In  It^yt 

CoviGtiAJo,  October  17.  I  did  not  mean  to 
write  this  evening,  bat  the  scene  is'  to^  arnns&ng 
to  pass  by  entirely.  This  is  the  usual  vesting^- 
place,  on  the  top  of  the  Apeimmes,  and,  in-  the 
general  flocking  from  Florence  and  Rome,  it.isai 
place  of  great  reBoH.  Tlie  house  is  crowded  to^ 
night,  and  the  scene  is  like  one  of  those  hosftelr 
ries  of  former  days,  Whem  soldiers  and  minstrels, 
gentlemen  and  beggars,  nobles  and  their  re- 
tainers, were  crowded  together  in  pronuscaous 
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wuit^n^  bm^ing:  to  wd  fro,  are  Ipvpkecl  in 
every  longiie ;  tt^w  gnests  lur^  cQBtimially  arriy- 
Hi^;  scene  8i«toe^«/ to. ^c^iie|.4i»pe]:;  to  <}inj^er^ 
t»Uang>  and  laugjbiog,  d¥iDJki;Qg .  a^d  wioj^ing, 
oiling  ehildrena^  ajo^ious  nurs^  may  .be  ^een 
amd  hMrd  all  over  the:  ]m>u8Q.  There;  i^ere  ai^ 
peahens  lat  ^w:  dinBter  table  here  to-day,  and  we 
tnade.tCMitaelvear.oul:  to  be  tl^  representatives  of 
Rsfik  diffeorent  natH^n9»  There  was  aT).  English 
tiiadenioiQf^lle,'4UBd:a  Bu^siaPi  and  a  gentleman 
from  SiberiAit  aQd  an^Italian,  aind  myself,  an 
AnieriQan:^  ;•   '       • 

I  was  intending,  if  I  wrote  at  all.  this  evening, 
t&.rWxite  a  tirade  against; the  Italia?^  inns;  this, 
hdtwevel*,  is,  in  &ome.  points,  an  exception.  But 
generally,  dut  of  the  large  tqwns;,  the  inns  are 
cbf eidfiilly  uncomfortable ;  darkt  fdan^,  desolate 
ploees,  stone  floors,  witboot  a^  r^g  of  iparpeting, 
even  fay  the  bedside; -the  <t^aiters;  all  meii^t-even 
those  wIlo  make  the  bed»  and  arrange  the  cham- 
bers are  men ;  and  the  men»  the  chambers,  the 
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floors,  the  tables,  the  dishes,  dirty,  dirty — every 
thing  dirty  but  the  beds,  and  they  are  damp.  I 
do  not  say,  however,  that  the  beds  are  full  of 
vermin,  though  that  is  the  conmion  report.  But 
for  myself,  I  have  not  found  a  bug  or  a  flea  in 
Italy. 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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Flobbnob — Florence  at  last,  this  eighteenth  oi 
October.  It  is  not  Rome,  but  it  is  to  the  traveller 
the  threshold  of  Rome ;  the  last  point  of  any  long 
delay,  before  reaching  the  eternal  city. 

But  to  turn  back  again  a  little :  the  road  from 
Bologna  is  orer  the  Apennines,  and  it  is  very  un-- 
inleresting ;  no  scenery ;  the  Apennines  are  best 
seen  at  a  distance.  On  ihe  top,  I  sawj  what  I 
neirer  smr-  beftne,  or^i|6^^  of.dbeslniil  trees.  By 
the  by,  the  chestnuts  of  this  country — two  or 
three  times  the  sfze  df  durs— constitute  a  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.      In  every  town  and 
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village,  quantities  of  them  aie  found  at  erery 
comer,  raw,  roasted,  baked,  and  boiled,  soliciting 
bnyers,  and  finding  them  in  great  numbers. 

The  descent  firom  the  Apennines  is  more  agree- 
able than  any  other  part,  and  especially  as  the 
traveller  approaches  Florence:  six  miles  from 
which,  the  plantations  of  olive  trees  commence 
and  cover  the  whole  coontry.  The  tree  is  of  the 
size  of  the  peach  tree ;  the  leaf  resembles  that  of 
our  willow,  only  the  green  is  much  darker.  The 
trees  are  now  loaded  with  firuit,  apparently  near 
the  state  for  pickling.  We  passed  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Fiesole,  situated  <m  a  beantifiil 
slope  of  country,  rising  from  Florence  towards 
the  north.  At  a  convent  on  its  summit  Milton 
spent  a  considerable  time— whence  he  represents 
''  the  Tuscan  artist"  as  viewing  the  moon 

*'  At  erening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole." 

The  monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  whose  scenery 
he  also  celebrates,  is  situated  about  seventeen 
miles  in  the  country  above,  twenty  miles  from 
Florence.  It  is  the  surrounding  wood  of  Atebelle, 
to  which  he  refers  in  the  well-known  words*— 


High,  overarch' d,  embower/' 

October  20.  Florence  is  a  city  of  most  con- 
founding  irregularity.  I  have  found  my  organ  of 
locality  .serving  me  very  well  everywhere  else, 
but  here  it  is  utterly  at  fault.  I  am  like  "  the 
man  with  the  turned  head."  If  I  would  reach 
any  particular  spot,  I  seem  to  myself  to  go  di- 
rectly  away  from  it.  "Hem!  the  Campanile, 
the  Gallery,  the  Porta  di  Pinti — it  is  there,"  I 
say — and  then  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  really  quite  uncomfortable.     I  never  feel 

myself  settled  in  a  place  till  I  have  rightly  fixed 

It 

the  points  of  the  compass.     It  is  strange  to  m^ ; 

and  I  feel  more  than  I  otherwise  might,  that  I 

I  ■ 

am  a  stranger.  To  have  the  sun  rise  in  the  west 
and  set  in  the  east — it  is  as  if  the  very  elements 
had  ceased  to  be  one's  friends.  Alas !  they  are 
sometimes  the  traveller's  only  acquaintances ;  as 
they  are  mine  here* — for  all  the  friends  that  I 

*  I  shoi4d  be  ungralMfol  not  to-  «dd[^  ^at  I  tSiitamnx^ 
made  the  acquaintance  here,  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  kindest  men  1  ever  knew,  in  the 
person  of  •iir  scvlpliw,  Gf  eenmtgk 
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expected  to  find  here  are  fled  to  Rome.  Sat 
what  a  curioiis  feeling  it  is,  by  the  by,  with 
which  one  tries — and  tries — to  pnll  ,and  beare. 
the  great  world  around  and  bring  it  right — and 
cannot!  The  north  will  not  give  up,  and  the 
south  keeps  back. 

October  21.  Yes,  and  there  are — I  am  con- 
sidering the  sky  again — there  are  more  glorious 
sunsets  here  than  anywhere  else ;  at  least  in  a 
clear  day :  I  have  seen  no  gorgeous  clouds,  like 
those  which  appear  in  our  American  horizon—- 
but  there  has  been  a  sunset  this  evening  in  a 
cloudless  heaven,  with  a  variety  and  softness  of 
colouring,  continuing  for  a  whole  hour,  such  as  ^ 
I  have  never  seen  before.  I  say  not  altogether  a 
new  thing,  but  something  beyond. 

I  have  spent  the  last  two  days  in  going  throi:^h 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke 
— or  rather,  I  should  say,  through  the  gallery  of 
paintings.  It  consists  of  many  rooms,  most 
splendidly  furnished  and  finished :  the  flooi^  of 
marble,  ceilings  arehed  and  paiiited  in  fretoo, 
and  filled  with  statdes;  tables  of  porphyry, 
jasper,  &c.,  with  stones  inlaid  in  many  forms  of 
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dbells,  birdv,  flpwers,  &c.)  iu  the  style  caU^ 
pierre  tfmra.ii  dbairs  richly  gilt  aad  cttehionedj; 
pillars  of  marlile)  and  vases  of  alabaster,  ^« 
Bat  all  tills  is  nothing — though  some  of  the 
tables  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  the  works  of 
genius  that  cover  the  walls  are  the  only  attrac- 
tion that  any  one  thinks  of.  It  is  not  what  the 
Medici  and  their  successors  have  done  here 
(except  as  purveyors  for  the  public  taste)  that 
draws  the  crowds  but  it  is  what  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Carlo 
Doki,  and  Rembrandt,  and  Rubens,  and  Christo- 
pher Allori,  and  Chialli,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  umxky  others  have  done. 

[I  had  intended  to  strike  out  all  such  slight 
and  hasty  notices  of  paintings,  as  appear  in  the 
following  page  or  two.  But  such  is  the  eager- 
ness amoi^  us  to  know  every  thing  that  can  be 
known  about  celebrated  paintings,  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  let  some  of  these  notices,  such 
as  they  are,  stand  in  the  manuscript.  Nothing 
could  have  been  farther  from  my  thoughts,  than 
publishing  them,  when  they  were  written;  or, 
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indeed,  any  thing  else  tliat  belongs  to  <  A»  mer^ 
journal,  in  these  tolumes.  i  first  iMbie  the 
painter,  then  the  piece,  and  then  add  ttiy  mkm* 
ment.]  •»• 

Pttrazzi :  the  Espousals — the  female  eUpiMsed 
looking  very  serious  and  deeply  satisfled^^-^ose 
around,  with  countenances  much  more  ^WKS^f^ 
from  their  common  expression — that's  nattt^id. 

Christopher  Alhri :  Judith  and  Roloferaes^— a 
very  powerful  painting,  no  doubt;  btit  hoi*' is  it 
possible  to  paint  a  womarls  fao^'^  'Mrh6sef>'taifid 
clutches  by  the  hair  a  bleeding  head,  wtj(9i^6he 
has  just  cut  offi  '  ' '     ' 

Raphael:  La  Madonna  dellar  S^gi<|la'^ — 
surely  rery  beautiful — ^but  I  hare  sofiMlhte^ 
more  to  say  a^out  that. 

Raphael:  Madonna— <der  Impatitiatat)^^ ! 
very  beautiful;  'the'  living,  dark  TtaliKa  eye  of 
the^  youthful  John— the  glee  of  tlte-  iitfl|Ht-^e 

.  .*,6o  cQlbMi.b9^uB»^  M»doiiiia>  is TigmfeaMd  «JMiiV* 

The  Madonna  here  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  I  hare 
seen  of  Raphael. 


t  From  tl]M'p*y«rvifitiA6ir* 


.\  < •  .•  1 


fend>  adoraldofi  of  tkte  agctLwoaoAH — &e  tomhr 
ragy  admirisig  sensibility  of  the  yaemg^i^^^^die 
calm,  fitt>ti$fled,  sweet  expression  of  the  Madoit4$ 
•*--the  mother  in  the  Madonna ! 

Miehael  Angela :  The  Fated— «tem,.ealm^  in- 
exorable, and  ha^@6^^1ookmg  enough,  and  urery 
poweifttl. 

Ssdvmicr  Rosa :  a  very  horrible  battle  piece. 

Zionaydo  da  Vvnd :  female  portrait*-*Haiost  ex- 
quisite softness  and  natare,  like  that  I  saw  in  the 
fidace  'Of  Orange  at  Brussels. 

■  Sahu^cr  Bom :  the  Conspiracy  of  CatiliofH- 
the  eye  of  Catiline  shows  the  master. 

Ikqfk&eit  Vision  of  Ezekiel;  in  .miniature, 
bu4 maiingly  striking. 

Carlo  Dolci:  a  head  of  Moses*-*Iike  every 
flimg  from  Ms  hand,  fine  in  his  way. 

Ligozsn:  Yiiigiii  and  Bt.  Prwxei&-^very  touch- 
ing MphBisioti  of  sadness.  I  shonld  ^oppose 
**  sad  as  St.  Francis,"  would  be  a  proverb :  for 
they  all  moke  him  a  very  desolate^looking 
being.  He  is  in  this  piece  represented  as  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  to  the  infant  Saviour. 
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Mazzclino:  La  Fetmne  Adiitt6re— smtill,  but 
capital,  especially  the  different  countenances  of 
the  abcnsers.  * 

Live  Mens:  portrait  of  hiniflelf-'Hdi^uiar'eff^ 
of  shading  the  eyes — as  if  they  were  looking  oiit 
of  a  dark  closet;  and  scarcely  any  thing  caalbe 
seen  but  the — as  it  were,  not  the  eye,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  eye,  mysteriously  revealing  ittelf; 

Benognuti:  (a  living  artist  of  thk  city) — fresco 
painting  of  the  chamber  of  Hercules;  very  showy 
and  splendid — ^his  fault  seems  to  lie  in  that  dii^e- 
tion. 

ChiaUi:  two  pieces — one  the  choir  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  the  other  a  funeral — ^wonderful 
perspective^  like  that  of  the  Capuchin  Chapel 
exhibited  in  America. 

A  statue  of  a  little  boy,  with  a  bird's  nest  in 
one  hand,  and  the  other  hand  laid  on  and  detain^ 
ing  the  parent  bird:  so  joyous  that  you  can 
hardly  help  laughing  out  with  him. 

Beautiful  statues  in  the  bathing-room.  Some 
wonderful  mosaics  of  scenery,  with  figures — ^the 
necessary  lights  and  shadows  effected  by  stones 


colours  of  the  same  stone.  Fine  pem^eetiflre  is 
^^|iJ^:mM^i2i  tbjia  wayv  and  Tery  perfect  figures 
<l£iiEie2i>aDdianjiiQials  given*  .,  .      ^ 

,  {ll|l»e,^a^jp^j/je«  in  tbis  collection  are  almofitt 
iot)U9l^l'ajl>1^9  and  many  of  them  certainly  are 
vi^x^iibeaiiifeifol ;  but  the  idea  of  sanctify  among 
thmei  painten»  se^ms  to  be  rather  negative— 
l9MVft]r».  ^inBQ$8^  but  no  very  high  isiteUeotiaU 
o«  mi^i  ^ixfre$$wn .  Even  of  BaphaeTA  l^adon** 
nas  I  cannot  but  say  this.  They  do  not  satisfy 
m^  tThetyido  not  come  anywhere  near  to  the 
Im^idn^l  ^f  'W»%ly  beaii.ty  in  mj  own  mijiMU 
ao^v  of  fioni^e,  eaoAot  satisfy  me.  The  oalm^ 
.  but  eloquent,  touched,  enrfijptAir^/^oilU  AptQ$d^ 
ingitsi  mii^led  ,Ught  and  shadowing .  oy^  .the 
iRhfiki>  tawtePamse ;  jkhe  Hm^  of  is^tdleetual 
9fi|^q9i^  iand  b^eiv^^nly.  dignity,  and  d^JicaQ]!, 
drawn  upon  ik&  t^mpidfl^  and  Iprel^Qftld ;  tbfl 
ibaiight»rrr<«aelfc4uitwe  imy^u|^ose  h^»$rto  hive 
batoEi  ''wbQil^^these  ^ifl^  inther  hmxt") 

^tfcethouglMfca.tt^l^U  tbe  id^tbs  of  the.4ark 
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eye,  Ut6  fitnmg  ftr  Httmnce — these  IhingB,  and 
^ore  that  I  conceive  ef^  I  do  net  -fiiMl'  in 
Raphaers  Madoimas.  The  e^^yfaigft  ^of  the 
Madonna  del  Sisto,  at  Dresden,  it  w  true,  Aow 
more  of  all  this,  more  especially  in  the  eye,  wbieh 
»  full  of  a  sweet  and  serious  meamftg.  Bnt 
while  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  here,  are  ail 
Tery,  rerj  beantiful,  the  beauty  is  more  that  of 
form  and  colour,  than  of  expression.  They  have 
not  so  much  soul  in  them  as  some  of  the  old 
Grecian  statues.  If,  indeed,  as  is  said,  Raphael 
drew  the  idea  of  the  Madonna's  countenance 
partly  from  that  of  the  Fomarina,  it  might  be 
doubted,  on  every  account,  whether  the  result 
was  likely  to  be  very  successful.  In  short,  it  is 
not  Raphael's  genius  that  I  so  much  call  in 
question  here,  as  the  very  ideas  which  have  thus 
far  prevailed  among  men  of  genius,  as  well  as 
the  world  at  large,  of  what  heavenly  sanctity  is^ 
October  29.  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  a  collect 
tion  of  paintings  in  the  palace  of  (he  Corvini 
family.  There  is  an  Achilles,  Hector,  and 
Priam,  and  othef  figures;  the  foot  of' Achilles 


cm.  UiQidaad  Jbady  of  Hector  9  in  ^wlmk  ^^.  de^d 
body  is  the  b€»t  part;  for.tW  rest,  tb^  colours 
4oo  glaring,  and  in .  the  coimtenaiiiQes  too  nmcti 
'durtortioii  and  too  little  paesioii.  There  %re 
mmsf  beavitifttl  Carlo  Dolei's,  and  striking 
Salvatpir  iBosa's — especially  of  the  former,  the 
oelebmted  represeatation  of  poetry — beautiful 
enough,  but  with  little  enough  of  insjaration,  as 
it  strikes  me,  in  the  countenance. 

It  IS  curious  to  see  how  much  mannerism  all 
these,  distixigoished  painters  have.  Carlo  PoUi 
paints  almost  in  chiaro  oscuro — ^nothing  but  light 
Bhadow  ;  almost  no  colouring ;  and  yet  out  of  the 
dark  ground— too  dark — of  the  head  and  neck, 
he  does  cause  to  come  forth  most  beautiful  and 
natural  fSsees.  Salvator  Rosa's  pictures  of  nature 
are  dark,  and  savage,  and  horror^striking,  as 
we  might  imagine  it  to  have  appeared  to  Cain, 
after  the  murder  of  Abel.  The  same  character 
appears  m  his  historical  paintings.  The  sea, 
indeed,  when  he  paints  it,  compels  htm  to  throw 
a  brighter  splendour  and  a  warmer  glow  over 
the  canvass.    Then  again,  how  distinctly  to  be 
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nmBkfad' » is  ^the  i»impliaitjy  the  kcfeptn^  th&^i|AM0^ 
Mpretemding  natoralaeai,  theesqiiisiibfr'Softnesa^ 
<kf  iRaphBeland  Leonardo  da  Vmci.^  Bn/tiRiibeim^ 
powerful  as  he  is  oftoi,  nev^er  paints  withiMttl 

« 

somethiiig  of  ''  the  raw«*head  and  blobdyHboae^n 
stjrle;  as  if  parts  of  his  fiioes  had' beenf  flayed; 
before  he  painted  them.  But  I  hovergooe-fttif 
enough  now,  for  a  novice. 

A  great  collection  of  paintings  is  like  a  gfeat 
library.  There  is  much  trasht  in-  both ;  many 
Idungg  ordinaiy,  and  some  things  glortous ;  a«d 
Home  parts  of  a  coiuidirttble  namber*-^s6!me  paa^ 
sage  ef  <the  boak»  some  figure  of  the  paintings  or 
eymi  somcftimes  only  a  single  hand^in  a  pictQre-<^ 
that  is  finely  dome.  Neither  the  gneat  painter 
aor  the  great  author,  always  does  things  worthy 
of  himself.  Both  are  artisls;  and  is  not  the 
letter  an  artist  with  greater  advaniiages?  Thie 
painter  can  do  little  more  than  exhibit  one 
tholigbt,  in  one  single  light ;  and  it  must  be  a 
thought)  too,  with  which  the  world  is  already 

♦  That  of  the  palace  of  Pitti,  however,  is,  to*  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  an  exoej^n  6om  tlus  nemark.  •       -  i  . 


mcvdifyy esilaxge/  oviginftte'^^giiTteHtQutfae  ^nrofUr 
ii8W«i^itte(iii€i  of  pkaleso^ky^tppesddtijrelj^ibp^idi^ 
Dt^vidB^aii 'newt  lights j  unfold  aew  i*egk)ilsi'<of^bq 
beatt  i<kal'  *  dud  the  beautiful;  and  janiAstrnf^ 
tbvaugh  •  every  avenue  of  reason,  imt^inatibD^ 
paBskm,.  to  thie  world's  improvenient  and  bappi^ 
ness. 

'  As  I  came  into  this  eity  this  evening  from  a  ride 
intO' the  country,  I  ivitnessedafunerarproceaaioii^ 
FifBt,  tifo 'torch-bearers— the  torches  liftedifdiir 
or  five  feet  «bov6  the  hiead^ — then  the  (Hioss,rai8ed 
aloft 'ten  feet-^then  a  procession  of  boys  and 
priests  in  white  robes,  chanting  the  'funeral iser^ 
vice-^the  hearse  covered  with  splendid  housings; 
and  last,  another  order  of  persons  dressed  iablaek 
silk  fobes ;  four  of  whom,  bearing  torches^  closed 
the  procession.  The  black  dress  was  Twry  sia^ 
gular,  completely  enveloping  lihe  head  and  whole 
person,  and  permitting  only  the  eyes  to  be  viQible« 
October  24.  ''  May  you  die  among  your  kin* 
dred !"  says  the  proverb ;  but  if  I  would  frame  a 
good  wish,  Ishould  be  disposed  to-say,  with  onJy 
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1«8§  Mmestiiess,  ^^  M^jytm  five  nalcmg  your  kin- 
dredi "  Lei  no  one  ligkidy  detannine  to  travel  in 
foragn  conntiiefl  alone*  lliefe  is  amemg  .us  .a 
redklefls  pasBion  for  going  abroad^  concennng 
irMclL  I  would,  while  it  forcesitself  on  mj.mind, 
and  befin^  it  is  foi^otten,  in  the  hopednfor  hl^^ 
piness  of  retam,  record  my  caveat.  1  say  reek- 
less,  for  it  does  not  count  the  cost— it  does  not 
apparoady  suspeet  the  sacrifice  it  is  about  to 
make.  In  Europe,  tliis  is  felt  much  more  strongly. 
Ldo  not  dissuade  firom  foreign  travel,  but  I  would 
have  Bvery  one  go  with  his  eyes  open.  I  would 
have  him,  at  least,  see  as  much  of  the  case,  and 
estimate  as  many  of  the  possibilities  of  suffering, 
as  he  can.  .But  he  cannot  see  or  feel  all^  till  it 
eomes.  No,  let  him  not  suppose  that  he  knows, 
or  can  know,  what  it  is  to  be  afene,  till  he  has 
stood  in  the  heart  of  a  mighty  city,  and  felt  that 
not  one  pulse  in  it  beat  to  his  heart — ^till  he  has 
seated  himself  in  the  solitary  chamber  of  his 
hotel,  iu»l  amid  a  thousand  voices  that  issue  from 
the  courts,  die  stairways,  and  passives,  heatrd 
tiot  one*  that  spoke  his  name,  or  his  langnagi 
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ooiieanrd, |ierlii^,  from  an  adjoiBingaipsnteieiit^ 
4he '  fiumliar  souodft  of  ckunestic*  recreation  and 
4ui^is«Mv  but  foiaiid  in  it  acontrast  that  increased 
Ms  -looeline8i«*^fielt  that  thin  partitioii'  fxptisaiaag 
itielf  XBiD  mountaiBB  and  oceans  between  him  atod 
aU-&neh  joy8«  Let  him  not  think  that  he  knonrs 
what  it  is  to  be  tdone^  till  he  has  been  oat  into  the 
«tireets  'Of  a  strange  city,  and  met  thousands  gay 
and  happy  in  their  companionship,  but  mot  one 
Aat  cared  Ibor  him;  or  returned,  and)  laid*  has 
head)  feverish  and  throbbing,  upon  his  pillow, 
aaad  ielt  or  fefured  that  he  might  be  siefe  and/ die 
among  strangers — or,  even  if  not,  if  never  feeling 
or  fearing  this — till  flung  from  the  bosom  of 
domestic  life,  he  has  been  condemned  to  pass 
some  few  evenings  of  absolute  seilitiide  itod  silenoe, 
in  that  most  solitary  of  all  places  on  ^earth— ^ 
hotel.  No,  nor  let  him  suppose  that  he  knows 
what  he  may  have  to  suffer  in  a  strange  -  land^^ 
what  both  sorrow  and  solitude  may  be^^tiU  t^ 
blow  of  calamity  has  found  ham<a2(Mietr-4ia8  fidlen 
upon  him  where  tliere  is  not  one  fiuniliar  object 
to  lean  hiaheart'uposH-^tiU  he  turns  his  eyes  back 
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t#  flmieito«li7ic<niitemHimf'iH«o^  he  ieft  mAp. 
ftiAi^glMf^^  btdldi,  ririi]ck).fae  left  wilOitfimfiid' 

ndi^MM^'eibid/nkl  pale,  mui '^imppedbki  tbe(9iiiti: 
ments  of  the  grave— every  fair  and  tsiireetriteei^t 
iMIffiof  tlTlth,  dcBintereslMUDBflsl  tiioughtfidii^, 
aild 'itfliMiaDn;  ^narked  witii  ibe*  id^4 'Ute99t^. 
dfMth'-^Mrer  more  to  be  seen,  not  even.  Mft4iM 
in  tbal^ast  sleep,  prepared  for  ih&  tcyml>^^ikii^et9^ 
m%^\to  be  teen,  till  die  T^soneetiiHitlunirh^QciA} 
s^nd  tkat  ftonr  in  dne  time  i-^ihr  tov^iboie^tlibe)  itofi^r 
of  it,  travel,  ttiMhink0,woiftldb6  trda^  t^ie^ffeijfi 
stronger  tie  of  life.  .  •..  ..r. 

^  Oo^dii^r 28.  As  the  mnde and  expMS(S:o£~JfLW^I 
ini  itatyane  freqmkitly  inqvunad  afi»r :  in  iAilHkneftii- 
I  ^Ih  nnderti^Le  to  lell .  you  how^  and*  -  ftir  .hoiK 
nmdi)  IJive  h^tej  I 'My^ajlodgiii^i  i^ion^uft^ 
thUM'  large'  opm*  places^  iwhiolii is  etifleA  Miitliift 
cmttiti^'  a  piazaa.  '  By.  the  by ^  it .  is ' a-vMyi.dontvK/ 
lAmt  Uw^^i  to^wUeb  ifre  havermothing  ansiiratiagi 
ik  Ei^giS»lk;^fof<1;liV!Fia2Ba  lffitoti&id}>&an.]likbRii^^ 
I|0v^lla'^fi>»i«aloD^a8tflt9aRainftJS7h;iA  ntitbav/a' 
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sqaarf ,  not  a  paraHelo^iBn,  (autiiBL^^mil^i>9»  % 
cresoent,  nor  any  odieo^  ctescrtbaUe  %ui^t:»aiii^ 
itis  plain  tihAtiwewaarlm  getiearal  tenn(ilk>{de^lll^i 
an  open  BpRoeina-'oity,  without  anyi^MMerAOtt 
the  form  of  it.  .*l»:-:'i> 

Thas  then  am  I  situated ;  on  one  of.  tfae^  >iM«|b 
i^reeaMe  piazzas  in  the  dty — my  parlov  .^^inrt 
dows  looking  directly  upon  the  church. of  SfMai^ 
Maria  Noyella,  which  Michael  Angelo  iaisniid  tp, 
hare  admired  so  mach  that  he  called  it  bb^pOAei^. 
and  would  sit,  we  are  told,  and  gaze  upon; it  by. 
the  hour.   If  this  be  true — ^though  it  is  tojoe  v^. 
incomprehensible,  for  the  front  of  the  church 
appears  to  me  very  ugly-r-I  suppose  he  would 
have  giren  as  much  for  one  of  my  windows^  as  I 
ghre  for  my  two  apartments ;  tiiat  ist  three  paalft 
(about  thirty-three  cents)  a  day*   .  My  rooms  are* 
quite  spacious,  carpeted  (!)aQd  per&ctly  neat  (!!), 
and  the  family  who  let  them  to  me  furnish  theni 
with  chairs,  sofa^  and  tables,  bed  and  bedding,  and 
are  besides  very  attentiye  to  all  my  waists  and 
wiiAes;  and  all  this  for>  three  pauls  a  day.     I 
have  my  break&st  sent  me  firom  a  neighbouring 
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MwrBt  iiAiid  ;j!or  l^«  tothetti  for  my  imi^b,  iiiri 
phmer  <  I preftrr idi« latter iplttniKtttdQyvfMtiti lis 
Doxtveiftieni^/  m  waaMtering  about  a  eitjr^  >io.  tak^ 
mjjbod  jneit  when  and  where  the  viditatii9p>  (X 
bangeff  OP  weariness  may  find  me.  Afteiiade- 
lightfdi  TMmiag  walk  then— 4it  nme  o'dock,  step 
wath me  uita a  caf^,  and  yoa  shall beholda  sotae 
aa  fifwlaaitie  as  may  be  found  in  the  hostelnest  of 
Asabiliy  and  £ur  more  eomforlable^  In  a  sake  tif 
rooms-  opening  into  eaoh  otbery  twenty  on  tliftrty 
small  .tabled  are  standing,  and  sitting  around 
them,  twice  as  many  guests^  pevhapst--^l :  with 
their  hats  oir  oaps  on^^wearing  eveiy  iTariety  of 
eostum^,  ond  speaking  erery  irariety  of  language. 
There  isia  good  deal  of  bnstle  and  noise — the 
ebittering  of  eap»  mingling  with  the  ham  of.oott-* 
versation,  and  the  calling  of  servants ;  but  do  net 
be  discousqged ;  you  shall  ensconce  yoorself,  if 
yon  like,  in  cfome  qniet  corner,  and  yon  shall  have 
aihonntifol  onpi,'  or  bowl  rather,  of  oaf^  aa.  hit, 
dnd  hvead  and  butter  to  conform,  anA:all  for  one 
panL*  •  il^boilod  egg,  mr'a-baneh' of  .grapes'  shall 
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«hlioM''!t<Ki]kte'iiiiot«>efiil^  wkhtheiQ  dttbgtBBdlsi 
gii!tlifl<Ati0it8,  <ttem  ia  a  basket  of  Bw^et*msBBt»d 
bMqum;  ihatigmg  on  the  arm  of  that  eo%iptrf\giAi, 
who  had  come  here  in  die  rery  hope' that 'TQMi 
irottld  boy  one.  Nay,  and  if  you  wH  not  bay 
eiie^  it  in  vetry  likely  that  she  will  lay  (me  oa  ftmr 
tteiMe,  certain  that  if  yoa  allow  her  to  d^  ^lie  one 
or  two^  mornings,  the  eonseqnenee  mast  folldwu 
'  iHfeli,the  break&st  ended — ^noir  let  ^ar  away 
tor  All'  (Mleiy,  or  to  the  Pitti  iPaiace,  or  >die 
Oakteni^  of  Boboli.  After  some  hoard  spent 
there^  at^fonr  or  fire  o'clock,  one  may  >go  to  the 
tmfitoria,  (the  dining«place,)  fitted  up  l&e<  the 
cafe,  and  may  have  a  substantial  dinner  for 'twd, 
three^  or  four  pauls*  After  this  mmiaeT  one  may 
life  ih  Florence,'  for  a  doilar  a  diy J  <     * 

'  Diniicr  oror,  y(W -may  go  to  the  epeim^*ea^>if'it 
benot'too  iate^  younmay  attend  'Vftspens  iii  some 
of »4bet  chturches .  Hero  is  the  iSan,  Matoia  Siepcilla 
yoMt  ati  Uki&Ml  ioften  <gO'  iAixire^  '  Bat  let^mie  itsli 
yoii,"  PdQfnot'gO'Widii  stout  and  Mem  >B^oteilta»t 
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Cfj1iei8ms>i»ili]r'heprt   .1  W»  raA^  di^pOi^d.f^Q 

99Actiifuto»  of  4he  Chri$ti«n  fiiith,  and  Joa$3f^^  jmhi. 
sioeero  And  Imppy !"  I  confeas  that  the  ridiaiite 
iPKifh  ^Itidi  I  find  many  Pxoteslant.traii^ellaro 
cooatently'  speaking  of  tiie  Catholic  •  se^rvif^eaj 
seems  to  liie.  to  be  in  very  bad  taste  and  in  a  .very 
unphiiofiophical,  not  to  say  unehristian  sp^fiit. 
The  whole  Catholic  system,  in  a  broad  view^ 
presents^  indeed,  many  grave  questions.:  bat 
what  do  the  mass  of  these  people  know  about 
systems?  Th€^  worship  aa  their  fathers  did-*^ 
Wieve  as  their  fathers  did ;  and  who  can  doaht 
that'  most  of  them  believe  sincerely,  and  that 
many  who  kneel  around  these  altars,  in  s6em-« 
ini^y  :mpt  attenticu  and  in  tears^  worship  de* 
voutly  ? 

The  geneml  eharaeter  of  the  people  is  a  differ- 
ent sttbjeot ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
traveller  will  meet  with  much  dishonesty ;  that 
the  most  ^easual  observer  will  see  a  great  deal  of 
corruption,  rad  the  initiated  will  perceive  a  great 
deal  more.    But  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  Italy, 


nor  poperf  al(mie,'tl!iat  ftirnish  M^vid^Me  1&^«iipu 
pon  of  tbd  olH^Yatiioii^  ihftt  a  utiflti'^fty  t^  ver^^ 
legions  in  his  way,  and  ve^' immoral  at^tiwer 
»am^  time^  though  the  immoralily  of  bne  ntttkinr 
may  be  Ihat  of  libertinism,'  and  of  aaiodier  the' 
immorality  of  drunkenness;  though  onenaDon's 
.sins  may  lie  in  its  gayeties  and  another's  in  its 
business,  in  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  nn^ 
generous  dispositions,  or  of  coarse  and  brutal 
pikssions.     Besides,  is  it  sufficiently  considered 
that  travellers  in  general  are  conversant  with 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  population;  and 
that  a  portion  the  most  exposed  to  be  dishonest 
and   corrupt.     The  great  thoro«ghftires  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  are 
crowded  with  travellers,  whom  their  entertainers 
see  once,  and  never  expect  to  see  again.    The 
int^ixsouTse  is,  on  both  sides,  deprived  of  tiiose 
grand  checfks^— personal  acquaintance  and  publie 
opinion.    Th^  traveller  is  too  often  not  the  same 
person  abroad  that  he  is  at  hc»ne;  and  for  a  like 
r^s6ja  tb^'etitertain^'iB  nottibe  same  man  to  his 
chiiMe  Mi»tomer<4^hit^h«is>tohis'ne»giibodrs.  Is  it 
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propi^  then- for  the  pnHittg  stmiger  to'ittfet*  froiai 
M^bst  he  «eefi  of  a  oonntiy,  the  g^ieral  ol^afadc^ 
of  it&ipopulfltioii?  I  fthouM  not  wonder,  If  the 
^eaom  of  travel  had  essentially  i^ttated  the'  96- 
gionfi  thrash  Vfidck  it  has  flowed**^  it  had  left 
He  filime  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  th<^  4^0^ 
of  Italy,  aiid  even  in  the  valleys  of  Switzexlaiid.' 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  I  hmfe 
ati^yed-^^whateTer  else  may  be  true  of  thiBf^eo^ 
pk^  they  have  cerlamly  many  whmmg  wa^  mdi 
them.  I  hare  been  in  afflietion  since  roam^td 
Florence ;  and  my  host  and  hostess,  by  er^ry 
delicate  attention  to  my  feelings  during  a  ie«r 
days  of  seclusion,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  me 
aa  if  I  had  been  their  sou  or  brother.  There  is 
somediing,  too,  anM>ng  these  sarranta-^-^a  ktnd'' 
liness  beyond  the  aooomplidied  civility  of  the 
EiigUsh  serring  man.  The  servant  from  the 
nelghboumng  trattoria,  for  instance,  does  not 
take  leave  aifter  having  spread  my  repast,  without 
a  bow^  obd  wishiag  I  may  make  a  giood  dinn^. 
My  hostess,  besides  frequent  inquiries  whedier  i 
need  anfy  thing,  d^es  not  lea^e  my  apartmeiits 


alteii  hairing  put  my  sleeping^room  in.  otdev^for 
tbtJaaghty  without  her  feliee  naUe-^heT  good* 
night.  Just  BOW  shB  put  upon  mytable-a^bott- 
qoet  Jbi  4  glass  of  water.  The  language,  too^  is 
fiiU  of  (indirect  and  delicate  alluaionsi  In  re^ 
spectful  intercoun^  they  never  uiie  the  second 
person  in  addressing  another ;  as,  ^^  Will  you'  do 
tbk?"  but  they  say,  **  Will  he,  or  will  the  sigiAor 
do  this,  or  desire  that?"  Nay,  as  a  still  Airther 
compliment,  they  put  you  in  tiie  feminine  gender ; 
thus  my  Italian  master,  on  taking  leave,  says, 
'^  La  riveriseo/'  "  I  pay  my  respects  to  her."  As 
to  this  indirectness,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  true 
to  nature ;  for  I  well  remember  in  my  boyhood, 
that,  in  my  intercourse  with  persons  older  than 
myself,  and  whom  I  highly  respected,  I  was  com- 
stantly  seeking  out  such  indirect  expressions.  If 
what  is  said  of  the  growing  forwardness  of  our 
young  people  is  true,  it  may  be  that  the  practice 
and  the  feeling  are  quite  worn  out ;  and  that 
when  the  sturdy  young  republican  is  asked  how 
he  does,  be  has  nothing  to  answer  with,  but 
"  Very  well — how  are  you?'*    I  do  think  again , 
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M I  httwft  noBiiwImt  JMMdKMMT  beftM,'  A«t  iiere 
iff  ■.itiPcuky  ia  on  Iwigwign,  Ottp« iWhiur does 
not  fiifiia  U>  aDwisej:  to  sSgaore  aad-^iMiuiBiir. 
We;  awwt  inj,  '^  How  dMs  4li^  mialer?*^  as 
we  inight  say,  ''  How  does  tbe  siga^f  r  ov, 
'  *.  JIbttftMer ,  comment  se,  portent 41  f"  Hie  Itaiiab 
undFrei^eli  terms  of  address  seem  aot  to  be  Mkfe 
ours,, xqeire  prefixes,  but  rather  like  our  tarmsof 
f^t&o^J^  Be  this  as  it  may — Heaven  avert 'thafc 
the  rising  generation  among  us  shouM  lose  that 
most  beautiful  trait  of  youth — modes|^ — deference 
— respect  for  age — respect  for  superiors!  Let 
the  mmners  of  a  nation  want  this — ^lel  a  pe^f^ 
become  iU-bred,  coarse,  and  vulgar — letespe^iallf 
the  youth  of  a  country  be  growing  more  wward 
and  presumptuous,  and  let  there  be  no  sense,  or 
refii^ement,  or  moral  sensibility  sufficient  Id  put 
a  check  upon  it ;  and  vainly  would  siieh  analion 
claim  our  respect,  though  the  sound  oflibeity 
were  in  every  breeze,  find  par^ment  CQMit«- 
tions  were. piled  to  every  roof- tree. 

*'In  England,  the  terms  master  and  mistress  answer  this 
pwpose.  ■  '  * 


.♦  :  ^ 
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to  a^floone  like  tUs!  I  sometimes  thiitk  if*  I 
vere  suddenly  to  meet  an  American  fH^tid  in  the 
^Ireet  kepe^  I  dbould  say,  **  How  do  you  do,  sir? 
Ajre  you  a  bodily  thii^,  or  a  shadow  ?'^  For  truly 
I  seem  to  lire  so  much  in  a  dream,  that  I  doubt 
about  surnmnding  realities.  *^  Am  I  in  Florence?" 
I  gay  within  myself.  "  Am  I  in  Italy?  In  Italy — 
and  yet  sitting  quietly  in  my  room,  as  if  nothing 
kad  happened  to  me ;  walking,  and  waking,  and 
sleeping,  in  the  majestic  old  Roman  world,  which 
in  my  schoolboy  days  I  as  little  expected  to  see, 
as  I  now  expect  bodily  to  visit  the  moon?" 

The  Gallery  of  Florence,  founded  by  the 
Medici.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  busts  of 
the  Roman  emperors  and  their  families,  and  as 
they  are  real  portraits,  that  have  descended  from 
the  times  of  the  personages  whom  they  are 
designed  to  represent,  they  are  probably  in  the 
main  correct.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a 
number  of  these  Roman  ladies,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  emperors,  are  just  plain,  sub- 
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atantUl-looking  women,  without  auy  grace  or 
beauty — (though  geldom  ugly,  as  many  of  the 
men  are) — ^without  any  of  the  charms  which 
might  naturally  enough  be  associated  with  the 
character  of  voluptuousness  which  many  of  them 
possessed. 

ffcdl  of  Niohe.*  Niobe  is  rather  a  coarsely 
executed  statue,  but  the  &ce  is  powerfiil.  Mr. 
Greenough  thinks  this  group  is  a  copy  of  some 
far  finer  and  nobler  statuary. 

Some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Hall  of  Niobe  are 
amazingly  fine ;  particularly  and  above  all  a  Sny* 
ders — Boar  Hunt ;  a  living  picture  :  and  Gerard 
Hunthorst — night  scenes :  the  Supper,  and  the 
Fortune-telling. 

The  Hall  of  JSarrocio  has  fine  paintings  :  riz., 
Gerard  Hunthorst — Adoration  of  the  In&nt  Jesus; 
of  the  same  gi^eral  character  as  to  the  eifect  of 
light,  as  his  night  scenes ;  indeed,  he  is  sumamed 
Gerard  des  Nuits.  The  light  in  this  picture  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  infant ; 

*  I  offer  the  same  apology  here  as  before. 
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three  young  femalefi  suiround  it ;  and  tbfe  dff- 
feitent  expi'essions  of  conntenance  are  strikingly 
amted  t6  their  respective  ages. 

Ange  AUori:  Descent  from  the  Cross; -the 
80rtt)w  of  the  mother.  Yet  no  picture  on  this 
subject  that  I  have  seen  here  compares  at  all 
nHth  that  in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore,  by  the 

4 

Ft^nch  painter  Guerin;*  compares  with  it, 
I  mean,  for  effect  upon  the  feelings ;  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  minor  matters  of  colouring, 
&c. 

Jean  JBaptiste  Sahi  de  Sassoferrato :  The  Vir- 
gin ;  the  face,  the  drapery,  the  blue  mantle,  all  to 
me  so  wonderfully  fine,  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  painter  is  not  more  known. 

Portraits  of  painters,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  painted  by  themselves ;  a  capital  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  among  them.  I  mention  it  the 
rather,  because  in  England  I  was  disappointed  in 
his  paintings. 

But  the  grand  attraction  of  the  Gallery  lies  in 

*  He  died  four  or  five  months  ago  at  Rome. 
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the  Tribune,  and  m  tM  seocndl  room- o£' the 
Tascan  school.  In  the  Tribune  are  the  •origiiial 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Rotateur  or  Grhidttv 
the  Wrestlers,  and  the  Dancing  Pauiif,  andaleo 
the  Little  Apollo.  The  last  did  not  strike  ai43 
much ;  but  the  other  statues,  it  is  easjr  to  a^is^ 
are  worthy  of  all  their  &me. 

The  Venus  is  held  to  be  the  model  of  beautjjr, 
and  beautiful  enough  it  is,  and  the  beautj  gcm^ 

■  

Upon  one  at  every  repeated  view*  The  Ghriider 
is  stooping  down  to  sharpen  his  knife  upon  -a 
stone:  His  face  is  turned  up,  and  he'i9'$uppcised 
to  b^  listening  to  something  about  the  cdn$f»vacy 
of  Catiline.  I  do  not  know  why  he  B^iould  be 
overhearing  a  conspiracy,  rather  than  sobnethiiig 
else ;  bat  his  face,  certainly,  and  whole  franne, 
are  instinct  with  the  most  vivid  expreBatooi  of 
life.  ..,      ,     ..; 

The  fihest  paintin^^  too,*  ai«  iU' thisoFOQato; 
and  the  finest  of  them  ail,  perhaps,  the  .finest  tof 
all  Mud6niia^,'l'thtiik,  <I  do  i|oVMi7iitfiiui&;')is 
Ahdt^  'deV  Bar^o^  ^ei&cntka^  sttoidhig  uon  .  a 
pedestal,''>e£i]ld''^tr^Jbtei4Aitii*6t.iT&Mpastiia)>ton 


eidieor*  sidet  *  Tt4»»nfs  V(^Ilu^€s  here,  Jj^autifiil.^s 
Ihc^  ape^/Ao  j^ot.aeem  *to  me  to  show  .^oxaiic^t 
taiibntf^d  hb  Yenua  at  Darmstadt,  In^the  second 
FOimn  <)if  thie  TliscaB  scbpol,  Mariot  Alberti^llis 
VasitatkNQ  of  Elizabeth,  JSilivertis  Joseph  and 
Fotildiar'ar^Wife,  and  Louis  Card%s  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen,  are  things  that  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  .inemeiM<o  to  save  them  from  beiiig  ever 
fi»r|^tten» 

'  Affto  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  disappointed.  I  may  be  making  a 
reeord,' perhaps,  of  my  own  insensibility  or  igup- 
raoice ;  but  I  would  ask,  where  in  that  collection 
at*el  the  paintings  of  power  to  strike  the  heari  or 
thrill  the  frame,  or  to  reach  the  fountains  of 
tears?  I  have  asked  a  distinguished  artist  the 
question,  and  he  did  not  nai^e  one.  Now  all  the 
arts — eloquence,  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  paipt- 
in^-^are  nothing  else,  but  modes  of  addressing 
th^  mitidw  .  And  the  three  first-named  arts  can 
all-fhraish  many  prodmctioms  that  do  address  the 
mind  with  >  all  the  thriUiDg  and  subduing  powf  r, 
that'Iexf^ected^o'fiiid  iai  tibis  eelebrat^  eoJilec- 
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tioit  of  fine  paintiiigs  in  Florenee.  On^t  it  not 
to  be  stated,  in  fact,  as  the  distinctiTe  merit  of 
the  Pitti  Gallery,  that  it  has  remarkaUy  fern 
poor  paintings,  that  it  exhibits  a  vast  deal  of  the 
finish  and  perfection  of  the  art^  bat  not  of  ita 
highest  power?  Thus  much  I  distinctly  peiveive 
and  feel,  but  no  more.  Indeed,  there  ase  to!me 
much  more  powerful  paintings  in  the  Grallery  of 
Florence,  than  in  the  grand  dake's  palace. 

The  churches  of  Florence  I  like  not  at  all ; 
neither  the  outside  nor  the  inside,  neidier  tb^ 
form  nor  the  finish.  Thqr  are  of  no  known  atjrie 
of  architecture ;  neither  Ghrecian,  nor  Gbthie,  nor 
any  thing  else.  They  are  built,  the  most  of 
them,  in  the  cathedral  fonn ;  that  is, witfaa high 
central  nave,  and  a  lower  range,  or  naire^  on 
either  side ;  and  they  require  the  Gothic  fiaidi 
and  decoration,  to  bear  out,  or  to  relieire  the 
essential  deformity  of  this  kind  of  structure;  but 
they  have  it  not — ^not  one  of  them.  .Thfin  the 
finish  and  aspect  of  the  interior  is  ^^m^^j 
tawdry ;  altars  of  various  coBoufed  'mfirtihs^msd 
Virgin  Mstrys  dressed  out  in  silks,  andt  aadina. 
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'»Bd  spaii^les;  aiEid,  worst  of  all,  the  heads  in 
many  of  the  paintings  having  miBeffable  tin, 
xir  posaib] J  (it  is  all  the  same)  silver  erowits 
Btnek  apon  them.  The  interior  of  the  cathedra} 
is  indeed  an  exception;  the  pillars  are  of  dark* 
coloured  stone,  and  the  general  aspect  is  grare 
and  solemn.  But  then  the  exterior  is  as  mon- 
strous a  mass  of  ugliness  as  I  ever  saw ;  a  huge 
mountain  of  a  thing,  checkered  all  over,  if  it 
can  be  credited,  with  intermingled  white  and 
Mack  strips  of  marble.  It  is  very  much  as  if  yon 
should  attetapt  to  beautify  a  mountain  by  dress* 
ing  it  with  checked  gingham.  The  architect 
must  have  got  his  idea  from  some  mantuamaker, 
or  magasin  des  modes.  And  yet  ihe  York 
Minster  could  not  have  cost  one- tenth  as  much 
as  this  cathedral. 

"Indeed,  there  has  been  a  rage  for  praising 
FIbrenee,;  which  I  cannot  understand.  I  give 
my  impression  48  it  is — ^thinking  honesty  and  in- 
dependence absolute  duties  in  a  traveller.  It 
imsy  ^bb-  beeause  I  have  seen  Florence  under 
autumn   clouds,   or  under  some  other  clouds; 
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bot  eertftMy  I  hArit  been  iefii|rt0l  to«ftk'iAje4ier 
litere  benot  0o«ie  'extnaieoa»'CilMir  ftM-  tliii  ntf- 
equftlldl  lidBfirdtkm,  eidier  in  Ite  liblMiy,  lif'itis 
gtieat  iiieii,  or  in  the  fiMst  timtt  tt  is  At  «t6t  ^nmd 
0{)emitleii  of  antiqaitj  that  nuMto'  ttie-tiK»dfat 
coikiiiig  fitym  the  north ;  or  in  •  fashion  -gtffting^ 
cnirencj  in  the  world,  nohodj  eift'  tAV  yf^^ 
For  the  honses  and  public  bnildings'ofl  Flivf imoe 
are  not  beantifiil ;  (I  except  the  Gampali^,  aiid 
ihe  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Veedhio ;)'  fte  dquifei^ 
ure  tiot  beantifiil ;  its  streets  are 'net  Imatifal ; 
iltfentiroBS — ^with  the  exception  of  a* sRigfe  vide 
down  the  Amo^*-are  not  beaatifiilj  i  It  ii^os^B 
rather  gracefidly,  indeed,  in  the  Ikp^ofsnnMnind* 
ing  hills ;  but  those  hills  a^eoTered  overt^th^« 
are  no  stately  trees — covered  over  with  the  least 
b^autifiil  foHi^e  in  the  world,  tJiat  bf  olrre  tiiees« 
There'  tfre  some  irineyards,  too ;  bat  these  Yiiat^ 
yards  are,  like  those  m  Germany  iad  'Switier»- 
land,  perfectly  uninteresting*  The  olive  and  tfaie 
Tine  are  names  of  romance 'to  usSn  America; 
but  they  compare  not'  at  all  wiflb  €Mir-  oroharda 
and  our  meadows^ 


iT  t   > 
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'it 


'^eks./  fW«iiA;  into*  a  •ofa^l.  netwr.  bj4  isftii-M  i^iv^ 

|Qit9«|^iiaDk$e*tke  .singular  fa4;e  of  sbeing  eicmdQ- 
^iMedlito  tibia  new  purpose;  for  Fiesol^  wf^inii 
4mm«ialtlRon»9n  town,  and  some  ruw9<  o^iHiAle 
bliU,tO(ib«;  doea.  CatUine's  anaj»  .utoneiime, 
}mA\yk  oainp  at  iFiosole.  The  yatw  from  the  tc^, 
oCr'i^)«9t&i}aire)00oiitry^  dotted  over  wdth  twbtte 
hovscfettfiiaiiBdltheMdark  oUreSyia  verjr  striking. 
^Sndf'^tfael  prodiicKtmlLSt  be  great,  aiid  the  .modja 
dfidsivflng>AagfiI^  oAe  would  think,  fiir  80<.deQ6i^.a 
pcqilikbtioHv  tt>»  he  sustaided'  upon  this  ttai^t.  of 

'  tAiinymfaTiJ.:.  i  rode  a  mile.. or  ti^otdolfn.^th^ 
^e-  gSt  tke  tAi*nQ.to-ddyHr»the  -  country.  »tpo,  iai^, 
MBitoo^letvtel;  /and-oertanily^nQt  tQjte  eoiKipiirfid^ 
fiyn  a.-momemtv^iirith  ^tfae^mtenvale^^iafthQ  CScm-f 
neotiout^riHousatonio^fnop  (With  4^wi9^9ity  djitrj^ts 
etootDrtryTmHiiglaiidoi^deotlaiid^ht'  >  /  iiij  tu  ; 
The  churches  are  filled  with-freta^iand/otbfic 

c3 
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paintings,  the  most  of  whicli  I  cftniiot  be  made  to 
believe  are  worthy  of  much  attention.  Th^  ai^ 
eitiief  ordinary,  or  in  bad  lights,  and  the  fresfeo«9, 
fnost  of  them,  are  high  away  up  in  domes,-  wfctTO 
the  eye  cannot  reach  to  discern  their  expr^siM, 
if  they  hare  any.  There  are,  howerer,  some 
frescoes  of  Massacio,  in  the  church  d^l  OarmiBie ; 
and  in  the  cloister  of  the  church  del  Aiinunciata 
there  is  a  Madonna  of  his,  that  are  mnch  advtiif^ed, 
and  are  to  me  the  best  in  fresco  that  I  have 'seen. 
The  cloisters,  I  may  observe  here,  are  not 'the 
secluded  places  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  '•  -On 
the  contrary,  they  are  open  to  the  public^  Tkry 
are  around  an  open  and  hollow  square,  within  die 
monastery,  and  built  in  the  form  of  MctneBi  or 
recesses,  under  the  arches  of  which  are  paVed 
walks.  Here  the  monks  walk ;  there  is  always  a 
sunny  side  in  a  cool  day,  or  a  shady  side  in  a  hot 
day ;  and  here  anybody  enters  who  pteasei^'to'look 
at  the  fresco  paintings,  with  which  the  walls  are 
usually  covered.  Some  of  these  paid  tings  repre- 
sent, in  series^  the  life  of  a  saint ;  his  conversioit, 
sufferings,  miraclels,  &c. ;   o theirs  are  employed 


'   i 
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vpoii  ialhi6r  snored;  tHeix^s.  Safl  places  tb^y 
seemed  }to  ma^  wlien  I  confiidei^ed  the.  solittiTyi 
wenfy.-lhes  that  are  worn,  out  herer^a  single 
ojfNress^^tonding  in  one  of  the  sqnaresy  with  its 
dark 'fel^age,*  and  tapering,  isolated  form,  seemed 
to  me  the  yery  genius  loci~\ik%  emblem  of  hu- 
mamty  in  these  desolate  cloisters. 
" -Rie  monks,  however,  as  they  pass  about  the 
^eets,  do  not  look  like  an  unhappy  set  of  people^ 
The  FramciBoaiBi,  especially,  (though  they  do  take 
theiv-nam^  from  such  a  dismal  saint  as  the  pain- 
t^ts,  at^least,  hare  represented  St.  Francis,)  appear 
mety  cheerful,  and  are  said  to  be  in  great  flavour 
wJith  the  'people.  The  monkish  dress  consists  of  a 
tunie  or  gown,  and  narrow  strip  of  cloth  hanging 
Tttk  front,  called  the  scapulary,  and  a  cape  or  cowl, 
9A  the  case  may  be,  faUic^  on  the  shoulders. 
That  of  the  Dominicans  is  wh^te ;  that  of  the 
Fvanoisoa^s  brown  :  the  fabric  of  both,  a  coarse, 
tUn'  woollen.  Some  of  the  mwks  come  so  near 
being  bc^rofooted,  that  they  wear  only  sandals. 
Th^  live  partly  on  charity,  and  partly  on  old 
fovadations'^many   of  which,    however,    were 
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d^sg^r,  .Tobh&f  of  tb^  Go^tiiqeBt^  Aiid  jm 
pff^twe^,  1hjv9U^  0tatHeB>of  bimafe erv^^^nvbeni^ w 
if  })e  l#d  b^eip  the  world'« -great  beneftctor*  t'l* 
.  ^pioember  S. '  To*day,  I  have  seen  two  or  t^^f«^ 
tboig^  tbat  interested  me  greatly,  but  l-ismtowij'^ 
note  Aem  :  the  wonderful  exbibitiona'  ^f  rtlttr^ 
busian&rm  in  wax,  m  the  Natural. Historic  edlk. 
lef(tiop6--^¥ery  part,  and  every  possibl&aeetiong  of 
tb§  buman  fnone,  said  to  be  repreaenteA  wiAb 
perfeet  aecuraey ;  a  painting,  by  y^^ung  SabateUi^ 
of  MilaQ>  (only  twenty  years  of  age,)  of  a  Ctttbcdm- 
niirade,  the  object  of  which  is  to  eonvineet  sf 
sf$eptie  .of  the  real  pres^ice — ^I  advise  piotMoe^ 
d^ider^  to  inquire  for  Sabatelli :  and  the  studio 
of  tike  ^eulptor  Ba^oliai.  Such  beautiful  s<iatues; 
are  there,  «^  persuade  one  that  the  glories  of  >the  * 
ancient  art  may  i^vive.  ....  3 . 

Y^terd^y  was  AU  faints'  day,  and  to-day,  MJt- 
SovA»\    Tbe  bells  have  rung,  searee  more  donK- 
stantly .  than  %h^  do  other  days— 4;hat  could  hanUy  - 
ber<r*buit  l^y  bahr^.tfung.iii  concl^i  m  peals^^md 
chin^es;  tilj  J.  ha^e  bepn:  utterly  weary  «f  them% 


Thi^^irmimgy  Just  at^he  ^l6se  of  twfli^,  tfi  t' 

sf£iftihr«]f)ek(tdcle,  if  speic^tacle  it  cotrld^b^'cdllMV 
(^fi'ta^^re^h^r  ^addr^gdhig  Md  congregtEttibii'^kl' 
albftDSft^tdtal'darkness.   Perhaps  it  was  cotisidered 
ais>  appi'cipmtig  to  tire  funereal  character  -of  l!h6 
diy^  l)kei  io^evt  being,  as  I  understand  it,  tdpra^^ 
fo#mll*iwil$topnrgatory.    Of  the  tm,  my ^fmp^\ 
thiiasv  tae^taiiily,  are  entirely  with  All  Saints- dftyV> 
A  festiv^l'to'  eommemorate  all  saints,  a  AhJ  W 
reiii«dmber  all  good  men,  a  season  arouiid  which' 
is  gathered  the  mighty  host  of  those  ^ho,  in  filMh^ 
and'ptfldento,  in  suffering  and  tritonph,  thttve  gohe 
tofaearen^g  one  which  it  wbtttd^H  grateftfl  to- 
observe.     I  would  not  object^to  the'ittv6clitSo»  of 
skirts,  #ere  {assured  l&ey  could  hc^lir  us.'    Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  <thing  so  monstrous,  thM'I" 
shtaid  ask  some'  sainted  fri^d  that  hits  goti^^ 
htaiRM^^passed  through'  ali  that  'iam-suffe^iiig--^ - 
to  hellp  tBfe,  or  to  xiiteriMde  foi*  tike;'  it  ^^  kudw^ 
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my  condition?  I  desire  this  of  firiends  on  earth 
— ^firiendfl  clothed  with  the  weaknesB  of  humanity. 
Why  might  I  not  hreaihe  sach  a  thought  to  some 
angel  spirit,  whose  wings  may  hover  around  me 
in  mid  air,  though  I  see  him  not?  But  this  would 
be  the  invocatioQ  of  saints.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
equiYOcal  use  of  the  word  prayer,  that  creates  a 
part  of  our  Protestant  horror  of  this  practice. 
We  say,  it  is  praying  to  the  saints ;  but  the  en- 
lightened Catholic  doubtless  would  say,  it  is  not 
adc»ation — ^not  praying,  as  to  the  Supreme. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Journey  from  Florence  to  "Rome — The  Dominican  Friar — 
Upper  Vale  of  the  Amo — Arezzo — Perugia — Assiii—Vak 
of  the  Clitumnus — Temi — Cioita  Cwtellanm^Baccano — 
First  sight  of  Rome. 

Om  the  morning  of  the  third  of  November,  sonoke 
time  before  daybreak,  I  took  my  seat  in  a  coach 
for  Rome.  As  the  light  dawned,  it  disclosed, 
opposite  to  me,  the  full  but  strong  and  manly 
features  of  a  young  Dominican  friar.  His  amiable 
countenance  and  gentleman»like  bearing,  at  once 
awakened  an  interest  in  me,  which  was  not  a 
little  increased  when  I  saw  him,  as  the  light 
became  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  take  his  bre- 
yiary,  and  with  an  eye  losing  all  its  fire  in  the 
deepest  sadness,  begin  to  read  the  lessons  of  the 
day.  I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  touching 
than  the  sadness  of  that  eye.  There  was  sincerity, 
I  could  not  doubt,  but  there  was  evidently  great 
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conscious  gailt ;  but  it  setmtdM  tMilimfmttiibith 
aU^afisiaresft  wludi  «n  >luto9rt  niad^fa^tiil^l, 
inifmftiniimg  lieartless  bod  pdiwtoiiftctetpttM^ 
indiped^dun  k  was  a  canuBaadedftemoeyfind  <tofi> 
liiat^'li^  was  obliged  by  his  tow  to  p^vformi  bH 
dialinctly  intiiiiated  to  me  in  apologjr*  ft(|rf<j;faM 
(Kumpying  himself.  After  he  had  jreadi  abo^i^ 
hokiTy-  he  suddenly  shut  the  volume^  iclapping  ^tbi^ 
cdv^m^tog^ther  with  both  hands^  like  9>  oobogJlMqr^ 
M»  spetliMg)  book ;  and  the  closing.  dfAb  InmWifJ/i 
^m^eAiky  act  as  much  like  aspelljiipos  JomyMi. 
liie.  dpening  had«  His  eye  instantJyi  bHgkyleMf^ 
lliS'cdunKtttMmoe  Msco^eted  aio«iee  all  ito.«)^eeff«}^ 
itess  Bud  fimeaity,  and  ^e  began  to  fQi^fS»f«to^ 
gdther/Iike/'^^en  of  this  world.-'  .1  inq^iin^d^^ 
hifi^ic^Htterniiig  hift  ord^i  amd  its  du0}«ii,  apdi 
pMsnhg^,  land  learned  that  he  muH  9«alig  tP  B<9^ 
tc^^ntima/faB ''Studies'^  though  he  ^as  aJxead^om 
fio^ittkanitectthat  be  traa  peoRaitted  totprMfsbYin^ 

'^li7ir^ndni^tBroi^\A:  Se^jUere  v^as  4in  fbp^rtimifcyirj£[ 
sttp]^ieiTiihnEy/Italian'fhaMlifaierinedTfeDjit/)tii  alUbai^ 


^;  J!i 


vfisS^^  V'  f^'  A^  iMobiene/  j  toc!k<  a  cteqier  mfiBtufitrt 
siill^  ibtit  WM 1  al)ki  t  the  >  sffect  of  his  duiied'  iqiiml 
1m  own  telNiraeter.  When  he  imderatood  -^wliat 
my^xAij^UiiiA  Imrel  were;  he  said^  ''Yonnaa^l 
g^ng  t^  lUtmelbr  pleasure,  but  I  am  goingilidf 
pwiveri^h  ,*^  But,"  I  said,  "  will  you  not  sfee  rth^t 
rttiii^,-  >tfae  gallea-iei,  the  pictures,  •  and  <silataii&)>' 
H«  seeMieditoUoDk  Tery  indifferently  iipotitfieM> 
dlije<lt&;  «ftid'that  h«  might  see  them,  ?bitt  titafr 
^9»TH4:trhkt  he  went  for;  and  then,  r^peoteplttii^ 
d^lftiration;  that  he  went  for  prayer^  while. I.  WM 
going iSeir pleitsure.  ^*  But,"  I  setid,  ^^ prinfmr  inm 
{Pleasure/'  He  replied  emphatically,  itoidtifog^to. 
his  heart,  "With  the  mind-^yesi;"  and  tWii' 
laying  his  haiid  -on  Ihe  breviaryi,  '^bust  with  the 
bool>-*-no/'  Poor  fellow*!  he  must  n^vevtbeless 
pray  With' thid  hook,  enkl  wiA  thati^yeof  >Qnuttei9r 
able  sadness;  an  hour  every;  moraiiigv  and  I  know 
Hot  how  nqsiih'ibende.  Hovr  diffioifk  itv  is  to 
settle  Ae  ^queitbiTS HifaM  arisei  iKtween  th»' fpfi(m 
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and  tlie  gpirit  of  devotion !  And  is  it  not  impos- 
sible, in  fiust,  to  lay  down  any  role  that  shall  snit 
all  eases?  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  for  almost  all 
men,  forms  are  good,  to  a  certain  extent — bat 
what  dmt  extent  is,  mast  depend  <m  many  coi^ 
siderations— character,  education,  temperament, 
eircumstances.  And  it  is  not  unfortunate,  per^ 
hapsy  that  there  are  various  dispensations  of 
CShristianity  to  meet  these  various  wants.  All 
could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  men's  mindiS,  be 
interested  in  the  same  dispensation.  Were  it  not 
better,  then,  that  different  sects,  instead  of  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  strife,  should  harmoniously 
consent  to  differ;  and  thus  walk  in  brotherly 
love,  each  one  in  its  chosen  way,  to  heaven  ? 

But  to  leave  the  consideration  of  the  great  pil- 
grimage, for  our  journey :  I  found  the  upper  vale 
of  the  Amo  a  pleasanter  country  than  any  I  had 
before  seen  in  Italy,  since  I  left  Lake  Maggiore^ 
Yet  there  is  in  this  country  none  of  the  autumnal 
beauty  of  our  trees  and  forests ;  the  vcm^  oi 
trees  is  wanting  here,  and  probably  the  sharp 
and  sudden  frosts.     As  for  variety^  lifdd  aftcar 
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field,  mile  after  mile,  and  day  after  daiy,  (f<»  two 
or  three  days  from  Florence,)  presented  soarctaly 
any  thing  but  the  olire  and  a  pecidiar  speetes  Of 
poplar,  planted  and  trimmed  for  the  vine  to  run 
upon.  For  this  purpose  the  trees  are  cut  iMo 
the  singular  shape  of  cups ;  or,  taking  the  trunk 
and  branches  together,  of  a  wineglass.   • 

We  expected  to  reach  Arezzo  the  first  day,  b»t 
stopped  for  the  night  ten  miles  short  of  it.  The 
next  morning  we  passed  through  Arezzo,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  walking  about  it.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Petrarch,  and  of  the  painter 
Vasari;  We  saw  Petrarch's  house^  and  the 
pdinting  by  Vasari,  of  the  banquet  of  Ahasuems. 
This  painting  is  in  the  abbey  of  the  monks  of 
Monte  Gassino,  and  in  the  church  of  this  abbey 
is  "The  Cupola  in  Perspective,'-  a  very  wooderfh) 
painting  by  the  Jesuit  Del  Pozzo.  A  flat  ceiling 
is  over  your  head ;  but  you  find  it  difficult  t6 
persuade  yourself  that  it  i»  not  a  dome  of  the 
deplii  of  twenty  feet^  The  cathedral  4>f  Arezzo^  as 
a  fine  building,  and  the  interior,  eapectallyy  is 
grave,  solemn,  and  impreBsive>  The  entire  ceil- 
ing is  covered  with  puntings  in  fresco. 
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a^gbknd fdf ' tJine^nightJ  Thiir t'illige b sltxtafcedctn 
tiiel^dc^Tbrasymetieyihe  se^e  oftlfee^gr^batdb 
b^bfraeb 'HAimibal  and  tbe<  Cbmiil  Fhrinuuns^t^ 
bwfctte  ,m  fiercely  contested-,  sa^s  LiV^^  iSnJL 
although  there  was  an  earthquake  thml  dajy  wbieb 
WAS  felt  throughout  Italy,  and  shook  downiiotilses 
]|k.the  cities  and  villages,  not  one  of  the  comhbt^ 
Mta  knew  of  it.  The  battle  gronnd  i^  oleaiAy 
described,  and  plainly  to  be  seen  from)  the  road. 
The  lake  is  a  large  and  fine  sheet  of  wateri'  •  • 
•  PmuGiA.  The  finest  churches  in 'P«iiiigjii«» 
thcreathedral,  the  church  of  the  BominicaBSv^'^'^ 
a  magnificent  window  of  stained  gkes^  and  tUs 
church  of  Son  Pietro,  filled  with  paintingfl^ 
Among  them  are  several  of  Perugino;,  tbeeafljjr 
master  of  fi^iphael,  and  several  too  ofllajJiael 
before  •  he  had  escaped  from  the  hard  and  dry 
manner  of  Perugino* .  •  Still  there  is  khoxA  Perut- 
gino  a  softness  of  touch,  firom  which.  Raphael 
deobtless  derived  thai  remarkable  trait  of  his 
manner.. 

•We  passed  Assisi,  tiie  bbtfaplabe  of  'Matasia6iov 
leaving  it  on  Ute  left. .  It' is  niostly  inhabited  by 


Fftittici£ican>  monies  (nsomc^  df^wliqm  we  eawdOvihe 
obdrdiiidf^  the :  Madonna  degU  Ajoi^ii/  locdd;^^ 
disnMk%«^6«lgh.  The  cfarureb  ims  ttidefagiai^ 
sepaiirs^  liiet  dome  faaring  fuJUen ;  bat  odiki  >]iiri^ 
and*  rubbiihy  and  dost,  were  to  be  se^i  in  isdl 
dineblioiisitlMsBe  kneeling  monks.  .     • '  'i 

-  '  Between!  Foligno  and  Spoleto  is  the  rivet  afid 
TBllej  >  o£  the  Glitumnus:  and  here  is  a  small 
anaietit  'buildiDg  now  converted  into  the  ehapel 
dfifianSakadore,  which  is  supposed  to  have  bieeii 
the  temple  of?  Clitumnus.  In  the  vale  of  Clhwiii- 
Has,  cattle'  ivere  ied  and  fattested  for  saer ifioesi  It 
has  been  veory  Btiiking  all  through  Italy ^  toiind 
the  tettle- ^uEther  white  or  cream«coloumd,.BUth 
as..w«re  anciently  preferred  for  sacrifices;  aavd 
tiiey 'bate. a  fashion  here,  of  dresi^ng  thieir  heads 
after  a  manner  like  the  use  of  the  ancient  fillets 
wiiicLf bound!  the  bead- of  the  yictim-^^a  relic; 
pTtAii\i^4)£ihBteMX8tom.'  Inthis-neighboui^hckiidy 

kttAafMAtia,'^  wae  the  larthplace  of  Rosc&ii». 

« 

'  lAiSpoletathette.is  «n  aatieilt' oathedf^il;  iH^h 
some  good  paintings;  a  very  lofty  aquedueti^'smd 
iifedMiificfii&itgry'^&iejiiiU  sddueirf^/  fii^f}]|$Ms4ire 
eiitii«lyicdFeriGld'J«rilhr«^rgr^'boloak.if«*  i'-  '^^''-j'-^ 
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Tbbni — situated  on  the  Nar,  or  Neri.  Three 
or  four  miles  ahove  the  town. is  the  celebrated 
cascade  Del  Marmore.  It  is  on  the  Veleno,  a 
river  or  canal  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Luco  into  the  Nar.  Tlie  greatest  of  the 
three  falls  here  is  three  hundred  feet,  and  it  is 
very  well  worth  a  walk  or  ride  fromTemi  to  see. 
There  is  a  powerful  description  of  it  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold.  As  I  came  home  firom 
the  falls  in  early  evening  and  beneath  a  clear  sky, 
I  thought  the  splendour  of  the  evening  sky  in 
Italy  surpassed  that  of  all  other  climes  I  had 
known,  as  well  as  that  of  the  day-time. 

The  Vale  of  Temi  is  pretty,  but  neither  this 
nor  that  of  the  Clitumnus  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
Vale  of  Tiber,  below  Otriculo.  The  name  of 
Tiber  may  doubtless  spread  a  charm  over  it ;  but 
the  windings  of  the  river  are  certainly  very 
graceful,  and  its  banks  are  more  like^our  own 
meadows,  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  Italy. 
These  three  vales  would  scarcely  have  drawn  my 
attention  as  scenery,  unless  it  were  in  a  country 
so  entirely  destitute  of  scenery,  as  that  part  of 
Italy  through  which  I  have  passed.    The  ranges 
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of  the  Apennines,  however,  which  are  paased 
oyer  on  this  route,  and  especially  about  Narni 
and  Temi,  are  by  no  means  so  barren  and  tame 
as  those  beyond  Florence.  There  are  spots, 
romantic  and  wild,  and  quite  like  Switzerland. 

CiviTA  Castellan  A,  November!.  Our  Domir 
nican  has  been  ill  during  the  whole  journey. 
On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Florence,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  low  bilious  fever,  with  which  he 
has  travelled  the  whole  distance;  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  got  along  with  it,  is  worth  men- 
tioniug — the  rather,  as  I  think  it  is  common  on 
the  Continent,  in  all  cases  where  disease  is  not 
violent*  It  is  remarkable  that  people  here, 
either  from  being  instructed  on  the  point,  as  our 
people  are  not,  or  from  use,  or  from  some  cause, 
adopt  in  all  such  cases,  as  did  the  Dominican,  a 
certain  plan;  and  that  is  to  eat  nothing.  He 
took  no  medicine,  and  he  eat  nothing  on  th^ 
whol^  journey  but  a  little  soupe  maigre.  U^ 
travelled  almost  the  entire  distance  from  Florence 
to  Rome,  with  a  fever  that,  in  America,  would 
have  put  him  in  bed  and  under  the  hands  of  thf: 
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doctor.  For  the  day .  p«i0l,,  lie. has  been  d9iid«4l7 
improTing;  and  I  do  not. do9il>t  ilhal  li|i«Ao«r(m 
eTeniag  we  shall  leave  him  in  Rome :  mi^ 
recovered.  » 

Yes,  we  shall  leave  hini»  to  bury  bis  mind  ia 
the  rabbish  of  loDg-accumalating  preserifitiW); 
to  pore  over  the  dusty  tomes  of  scbdUtatic  thfi^*- 
logy ;  to  draw  from  the  armories  of  fiftUarsiiiipMB 
and  Boesuet,  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  hef^ 
tics;  to  struggle  on  with  his  breviary,  and  biB 
beads,  and  his  offices ;  to  mei^e  his  individuality 
in  an  order ;  to  sink,  a  drop  into  the  ocean  of  4he 
church,  and  to  be  borne  wherever  the  current.^ 
its  mighty  will  directs.  And  yet  my  mind:telk 
me,  that  this  man  will  one  day  be  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  church,  or  its  more  distinguished 
adversary.     May  he  fere  well ! 

This  is  the  last  sleeping-place  on  the  jpumey ; 
thirty-five  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  thought .  to 
be  the  ancient  Falerii ;  where  the  schoolmaat^ri 
according  to  the  Roman  legend,  offered,  in  tim^ 
of  siege,  to  deliver  up  to  Camillus  his  pupils, 
consisting  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  city. 
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Civita  Castellana  took  its  name,  I  suppose, 
ilotri  ^tlie  ceMl«f,  a(  liiflssiiTe  and  iiol)^e  struotiire. 
'AefQ  is  a  '$tmnge4ooking  old  cathedral  here, 
iAlfif^fron%<of  which  was  built,  I  beliere,  out  of  an 
tiMiyfiAdl kixll  retains  the  same  form.  The  en- 
ttflA^et^  the  city,  on  the  side  towards  Temi,  is 
hy  tihiidge,  over  a  tremendous  chasm. 
'^^Otii''rdad,  thus  fiir,  has  been  the  ancient  Visi 
FlhAiiliia,  but  we  left  it  here  for  the  Via  Cassia, 
¥AAA  leads  tiirough  Monte  Rosi,  Baccano,  and 
Slortii — ^places  of  no  interest.  Indeed,  on  leaving 
Tttsaaity,  and  especially  in  approaching  Rome 
iJttfudtotiy  and  the  villages  have  become  more 
desolate  and  miserable.  The  worst  villages  I 
satWitt'iteland  are  not  so  dismal. 
'*  Oil  flic  eighth  day  of  November,  from  the 
hBgll'  land  near  Baccano,  and  about  fourteen 
ittflies ' distant,  I  first  saw  Rome;  and  although 

*  This,  like  almost  every  thing  else  in  the  old  Roman 
stiny)  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  M.  Niebuhr. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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there  is  something   very    HnfiaLTonrable  to    im- 
pression, in  the  expectation  that  yod  are  to  be 
greatly  impressed,  or  that  you  ought  to  be,  or 
that  sach  is  the  fiishion,  yet  Rome  is  too  mighty 
a  name  to  be  withstood  by  any  such,  or  any 
other  influences.    Let  you  come  upon  that  hill  in 
what  mood  you  may,  the  scene  will  lay  hold  upon 
you,  as  with  the  hand  of  a  giant.     I  scarcely 
know  how  to  describe  the  impression — ^but  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  if  something  strong  and  stately, 
like  the  slow  and  majestic  march  of  a  nii^ty 
whirlwind,  swept  around  those  eternal  towers; 
the  storms  of  time  that    had    prostrated   the 
proudest  monuments  of  the  world,  seined  to 
have  left  their  vibrations  in  the  still  and  sol^nn 
air ;  ages  of  history  passed  before  me;  the  mighty 
procession  of  nations — things,  ccmsuls,  emper<Hrs, 
empires,  and  generations,  had  passed  over  that 
sublime  theatre.    The  fire,  the  storm,  the  earth- 
quake had  gone  by ;  but  there  was  yet  left  the 
still  small  voice — like  that,  at  which  the  prophet 
"  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.'\ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Bni^mtee  to  Rome — General  appearatux  of  the  City  and  People 
— First  Impressione — A  Glance  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  Forum 
^The  Seven  Hilh—The  Appian  Way—Tomb  of  Cecilia 
MeteUa — Fountain  of  Egeria — The  Coliseum  by  Moonlight 
--The  EsquUine  Hidr-^The  Church  dt  Sttfano  Botondo, 

November  10.    The  entrance  to  Rome  by  the 

Porta  del  Popnlo,  or  Gate  of  the  People,  presents 

a  vie^  that  is  noble  and  worthy  of  the  Eternal 

City.     A  large  square,  dr  rather  circular  open 

space,    spreads   before  you,  from  which  three 

streets  run  diverging,  and  penetrate  into  the  city 

— ^the  Corso  in  the  middle,  the  Babuino  on  the 

left,  and  the  Ripetta  running  along  the  Tiber,  c«i 

the  right.    On  the  points,  between  these  streets, 

stand  two  small  but  beautiful  chnrches.     In  the 

centre  of  thisplace — or  Piazza  del  Populo — stands 

an  Egyptian  obelisk.    On  each  side  of  the  piazza 

are  fountains,  and  over  these  fountains,  and  all 

d2 
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along  upon  the  surronnding  Tralb,  are  stalues. 
It  is  really  an  appropriate  introduetioQ  to  Rome 
— or  to  what  you  feel  that  Rome  should  be. 
Should  be,  I  say — for,  alas  !  Rome,  as  a  city, 
separate  from  its  works  of  art  and  its  ruins,  is  A 
dismal,  dirty,  disagreeable  place.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  damp,  and,  above  all,  filthy^  to.  a 
degree  that  is  insuflferable  and  inexpressible.  No 
writer  could  dare  to  defile  his  page  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  horribly  indecent  uses  to  which 
the  streets,  squares,  and  public  placesof  this  city 
are  put.  Besides,  in  walking,  you  i^e  tfarast 
down  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  streets ;  there 
being  no  sidewalks  in  Rome,  except  upon  a^  part 
of  the  Coirso.  The  people  in  the  streets  generally 
appear  ill  clad,  poor,  and  diipty ;  and  be^^ars 
present  themselves  at  every  point,  and  at  every 
moment.  One  gets  to  be  absolutely  afraid  to 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  slretih 
out  his  hand  and  beg.  Amidst  all  this  b^ggiiikg 
and  filth,  a  hundred  fountaais  spring  np  in  ervery 
part  of  fhiei  city,  stifBoierit -to  wash  •  the  9ti«et»  and 
the  people  :  pity*  they  :are  not  -applied  to  both 
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purposes !  .  As  to  the  general  countenance  of  the 
population— *I  have  .seen  prevailing  gravity  and 
depression  before — ^but  never  did  I  spe  such  a 
cloud  upon  the  face  of  any  people,  as  that  which 
has  settled  down  upon  the  Roman  brow. 

November  .12.  I  have  been  four  days  in  Rome , 
and  am  scarcely  convinced,  yet,  that  I  am  here. 
I  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  consummation  of 
my  dreaming.  I  walk  in  my  sleep  altogether. 
This  comfortable  fireside  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres 
— this  pleasant  chitchat — these  agreeable  friends  ; 
no  sign  of  desolation  here ;  no  sound  of  its  mighty 
footsteps ;  how  can  all  this  be  in  Rome !  In  truth, 
these  common  sights  and  sounds  of  city  life  and 
bustle,  these  common  avocations  and  actions, 
rising  in  the  morning,  making  one's  toilet,  eating 
one's  breakfast, .  and  walking  abroad,  are  so  at 
war  with  all  one's  impressions  about  the  won- 
derful, glorious,  transcendent,  and  majestic  of 
.Rome,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  together. 
Contrasts  here  heighten  impression;  and  they 
heighten  it  in  another  re^pfict..  For  I  think  it  is 
not  only  the  schoolboy's  impression  which  we 
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enleFtafai  about  the  glory  of  Rome,  but  it  is 
the  dchoolbo/s  wonder,  in  p«rt,  which  we  fed 
at  being  here.  ''  Ah !  little  thought  I,"  says 
Rogers — 


«« 


Ahl  Utile  thought  I,  when  in  sdiool  I  aa% 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench  at  early  dawn. 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian      •        •        •        • 

**••••  totoro 

Towards  Tiber     •        •        •        •        • 

♦        ♦       ♦        or  dimb  the  Palatine/' 


If  Rogers  might  say  this,  mu(sh  more  may  I^  who 
conned  my  lesson  three  thousand  miles  &rtfaer 
6ff  than  he. 

I  said  it  was  the  schoolboy's  impression  that 
one  has  about  Rome,  and  conformably* to  this 
remark,  I  found  my  first  voluntary  steps  direet^d 
io  the  Forum .  Circumstances  before  this  carried 
me  to  pass  two  or-  thre^  hours  At  St.  Peter's,  of 
which  I  will  only  say  now  in  passing,  that  it  is*  a 
sthicture  of  ifttuptodous  inagnificence,  (t/iath^the 
characteristic  feature^^not  solemnity,  nor  sttbli- 
mity  exactly,  for  one  is  not  award  of  thesise,) 
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and  that  it  does  not,  at  first  view^  off<^  itbe  eye, 
as  I  expected  it  wpuldl  This,  indeed,  id  fitr  leas 
than  tre  ought  to  b^  able  to  saj,  of  a  hiiilding  of 
sueh  boundless  expense  as  Stl  Peter's ;  yet  I 
cannot  doubt  that  there  are  sereral  strtiotures  in 
Europe,  which,  from  their  general  form  and  ar- 
chitecture, afford  a  higher  pleasure  than  this. 
But  to  pass  this  by  for  the  present — ^what  shall  I 
say  of  the  Forum,  on  and  about  which  I  have 
passed  the  last  two  days?  Denominated  now,  II 
Campo  Vaccino — ^The  Cow  Pasture;  WBste  and 
desolate,  or  trodden  by  a  set  of  wretches  employed 
in  digging  into  its  ruins,  and  not  wordiy  to  dig 
up  the  ruins  of  what  their  ancestors  built ;  a  field, 
isbe  very  soil  and. substance  of  which  are  the 
mouldered  dust  of  ancient  glory ;  surrounded  by  a 
few  columns  and  porticoes,  that  stand  the  mourn- 
ful la^ndmarks  and  witnesses  of  what  it  once  was 
— ^who  can  look  Upon  it  without  feeling  a  blank 
-a  disappointment,  though  he  had  known  all. this 
before?  Where  was  the  Rostrum ?  where  the 
Gomitia  ?  where  4id  Cicero  plead  ?  There  is  not 
a  stone  to  tell.    An  entire  portico  of  one  temple 
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wAaf  'temples'  is  indAt^r^  of  dikp^te;  t  (fSkre^  'OtbiBi* 
tsolYrmbs  lift  flieii^beatitiftil^liftfts  iij  tike  di^K>s{te 
quarter  of  the  Forum ;  but  to  what  they  beloiiged 
is  not  certainly  known.  There  is  not  oh^  loc^ity 
o{  ancient  Rome  here,  but  it  is  disputed! 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol, 
from  which  all  Rome,  modem  a<id  ancient,  is 
visible — the  hills,  the  distant  ruins  of  temples 
and  aqueducts,  the  surrounding  Canipagna.  In 
passing  the  eye  along  from  east  to  west,  the  Seven 
Hills  come  in  the  following  order :  the  Aventine, 
(lying  from  the  Capitoline  southeast,  the  Palatine, 
the  Coelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal,  and  the 
Quirinal.  Some  of  them  appear  from  this  point 
of  view  scarcely  as  elevations,  covered  as  they  are 
with  houses. 

I  descended'  from  the  Capitol,  passed  through 
the  Forum  towards  the  Aventine,  and  found  the 
temple  of  Janus  with  its  four  gateways — ^a  beauti- 
fiil  and  massive  ruin — the  Utth  arch  of  Septimius 
just  by,  and'  farther  on,  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Fortune.    I  then  went  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine, 


,  t.;^fl«smlw^  17. .  Th.r^e  or  four  days  ago,  I  went 
out  on  the.'Appian.Way,  once  lined  with  monu- 
fftf f^|;^4)  afHpeariJQg'  now  itself  like  a  lengthened 
^n^VrrwUh  nothing  living  upon  its  silent  and 
4d^^^t^  iQOUTfie,  with  scarcely  any  relics  indeed  tp 
.^11  ^^^t  it  once  was — the  street  of  mausoleums 
^^/4^f^flfiB^  through  which  the  Roman  people, 
aftitiVfJv?o4fl»  were  reminded  at  every  step  of  theiir 
^Q^^ifi^tX  46^*  We  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
9^fwMl^  the  aid  of  lights  and  a.guide>  traced  o,ut 
itR  ^h^fmw^^  pas^age^«  It  was  a  family  tomkky 
^f^^Yidral  of  the  sarcophagi  remain  untouched ; 
though  the  finest  of  them,  that  of  Cornelius,  Sc^ia, 
^jirj^Qvp4  to  the  Vatioan^  Wemexl:  rode  to  jthe 
.^)|ffllMi^f^^  a^d  n^aje^^tip^Qnvim^t  of  Ceqijiai  ^er 
JsHft>,jtbfi  largest  Roman,, s)?^ctu?:^. of. th^  }^ip4 
r^WiWmgi  I  .believe— ^xicfipt  t|ie  xaoni^Dft^tipf 
A^ri^  m  the  city,  whicb  i?  noi^  cpi^ verted,  ifuta^ 
u^jjIjijI^y/^sl^Wishfli^    ^d.,caJle4  tl^e  C^sti^.^tf 

d3 
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St.  Angelo.  StrMge  use  of  a  tomb  it  is,  but -still 
more  stitinge  that  the  tomb  of  a  lorely  woaBan. 
should  have  been  converted  to  this  use,  as  was 
that  of  Cecilia  Metella  in  the  times  of  theauddle 
s^es."*^  Lovely  woman,  I  say,  for  so  one  is  apt  to 
think  of  her  to  whom  such  remarkable  honour 
was  done.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  actually  Jkaotoii  of 
her,  but  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Cras0tts,-Pom* 
pejr's  competitor  for  popular  &vour,  and  afterward 
his  colleague  in  the  first  triumvirate.  Olie  has 
little  respect  for  him,  indeed ;  the  early  contest 
between  him  and  Pompey  was  essentially  a  con- 
test between  wealth  and  talent,  and  his  alter 
course  was  not  honourable.  The  most  respectable 
action,  to  my  mind,  which  we  know  of  him,  is  his 
building  this  noble  monument. 

From  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  we  wetit  to 
the  fountain  of  Bgeria,  a  spot  which,  in  £wrmer 
days,  when  the  country  about  Rome  was  culti- 
vated, may  have  been  beautiful  enough  foir  the 
residence  of  the  Muses;    but  alas!    there  are 

*  By  the  Fhmgip^m  family. 
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doubts  about  (tbe  localitj^^aa  tbore  are  cono^tming 
afazioet  every  thing  else^here^ 

Niwemker  QSLi  This  eyening  I  went  to  see  the 
.ColiseinnbyinoonUght,  It  is  indeed  the  moiiarch, 
the  mi^ty  of  all  ruins-^there  is  nothing  like  it. 
All  the  agisociations  of  the  place,  too,  give  it  the 
most  impressiye  character.  When  you  enter 
within  this  stupendous  circle  of  ruinous  walls, 
and  arches^  and  grand  terraces  of  masonry,  rising 
one  above  another,  you  stand  upon  the  arena  ptf 
the  old  gladiatorial  combats  and  christian  mar- 
tyrdoms; and  as  you  lift  your  eyes  to  the' vast 
amphitheatre,  you  meet,  in  imagination,  the  eyes 
of  a  hundred,  thousand  Romans,  assembled  to 
witness  .fliese  bloody  spectacles.  What  a  multi- 
tude and  mighty  array  of  human  beings,  and  hpw 
little  do  we  know  in  modem  times  of  great 
assemblies !  One,  two^  and .  three,  and  at  its  last 
enlargement  by  Constantine^  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  could  be  seated  in  the 
Circus.  Maximus ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Coliseum — ^we  went,  up, 
under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  upon  the  walls,  and 
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t^«i|iioeA»  tOF>ftmh«nkmeote»<  fw}ikchri«i^rii»AeAi  this 
Ftogesh io£  bieatsi  The  seals  havet.lDi^  aiiiee  dist 
appeavedt;  and  grass  o^ergpowfi  the  tsfo^  ^ifhere 
tlie  pridfe^  and  power,  and  WBallh,  stAd  bean^jr  tsf 
Roniesat  down  to  its  barbarous  aitertfuhme^its* 
What  thronging  life  was  here  then  i  irbstt  voices, 
what  greetings,  what  hnrrying  footsteps. up  tint 
stdireases  of  the  eighty  arches  of  entrance!  and 
BOW,  as  we  picked  our  way  carefully  through 
decayed  passages,  or  cautiously  ascended  souk 
mouldering  flight  of  steps,  or  stood  by  the  lonely 
wallsi — ourselves  silent,  and,  for  a  wonder^  tiie 
guide  silent  to6 — there  was  no  sound  here  but  of 
die  bat,  and  none  came  from  without  but  the  roll 
of  a  distant  carriage,  or  the  convent  bell  from  the 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  Esquiline.  It  i^ 
scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  effect  of  moon- 
light upon  this  ruin.  Through  a  hundred  rents 
in  the  broken  walls— through  a  hundred  lonely 
arches,  and  blackened  passage-ways,  it  streamed 
in,  pure,  bright,  soft,  lambent,  and  yet  distinct 
and  clear,  as  if  it  came  there  at  once  to  reveal, 
and  cheer,  and  pity  the  mighty  desolation.     But 


tftdl6«ii6eay  frbm  witbm^^^itliout^  Quad  ^dptcidliY 
oxEJitbe-vlridjc^  wifich  is  iii'  best  pr^cnrvatEon;  i^*^ 
gloalhM»»J  '  We  passed  around  it;  andy'Bf  vit 
Idokttd'  upward,  the  moon  shining  fhfough  itii 
arches,  from  the  opposite  side,  it  appeared  as  if  St 
w^e-the  coronet  of  the  heavens,  so  vast  was  it* — 
dndike  a  glorious  crown  upon  the  brow  of  night. 

.1  feel  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  describe  this 
Bughty  ruin.  I  can  only  say  that  I  came  away 
paral;^zed,  and  as  passive  as  a  child.  A  soldier 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  '^  un  donOy'  as  we 
passed  the  guard ;  and  when  my  companion  said 
I  did  wrong  to  give,  I  tolcl  him  that  I  should 
have  given  my  cloak,  if  the  man  had  asked  it. 
Would  you  break  any  spell  that  worldly  feeling 
or  selfish  sorrow  may  have  spread  over  your 
mind,  go  and  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight!* 

NfwembtT  23.     I  have  spent  most  of  the  day  in 


.  *  The  outer  wall  of  the  Ck>liseuin  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  feet  high.  The  area  of  the  building  is  six  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet  long,  by  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
broad.    Tbat  is  to  say,  it  covers  nearly  four  acres. 
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wmdeiiag  alone  over  the  Esquiline  hill,  thought 
except  the  rainB  of  the  baths  of  Titua»  there  is  little 
save  recollections  to  make  it  interesting.  They 
oecupy  the  spot  where  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  stood,  and  near  by  were  the  houses  of 
Horace^  Virgil,,  and  Propertius.  Holy  mount ! 
dwjelling-place  of  genius,  and  of  its  noble  friend 
and  model  patron — ^who  that  walks  alone  over 
your  silent  and  deserted  summit,  can  repress  his 
sadness,  as  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  present,  contend  for  mastery  in  his 
mind,  and  with  all  the  power  of  contrast,  make 
the  vision  brighter  only  to  turn  it  into  the  deeper 
darkness! 

November  24.  I  have  been  this  afternocm  to 
the  Church  di  Ste&ao  Rotondo,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Agrippina  for  her  husband  Claudius, 
destroyed  by  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian. 
At  any  rate,  it  retains  the  form  of  an  ancient 
temple,  consisting  of  two  concentric  rows  of  Ionic 
pillars  of  granite,  with  one  transverse  row  ap- 
parently to  support  the  dome.  It  is  circular,  and 
the  wall  is  filled  entirely  round  with  fresco  paint- 
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ings  of  every  horrid  species  of  martyrdom.  Sttch 
is  the  change  that  has  passed  upon  every  thing 
in  Rome.  As  I  came  through  the  Coliseum,  a 
company  of  fiiars  were  going  around  in  solemn 
procession  from  altar  to  altar,  and  performing 
religious  service  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
elder  brethren  by  thousands  had  poured  out  their 
blood ;  the  mighty  walls  seemed  to  frown  at  the 
triumph  of  the  despised  and  persecuted  religion. 
But  whiBther  they  frow;n  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  religious  or 
heroic,  are  made  to  bear  marks  of  the  ascendency 
of  the  new  religion.  Not  a  column,  Egyptian 
or  historical,  stands  here,  but  bears  on  its  base 
something  to  this  effect^ — that  '*  being  purified 
from  pagan  abominations,  it  is  consecrated"  thus 
and  so,  by  some  Pontifex  Maximus. 
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.      ,„.  .  CHAPTER  XVI. 

i^cdtf  7o  Mc  top  of  St  Peter^s— Michael Atis^^i'Piihtitsf 
\itfiSieimt  Jud^neiO^EtseMinwn  to  JtMin^W^ff^ft^rrrs 
^mpf^  9f  Vesta,  and  the  T^burtine  Sib^fl — Villaqf  Adrian 
— Paintings  at  the  Rospigliosi  Palace — Living  in  Rome. 

'  'Nbwember  29-7-^10  the  top  of  St.  V^t^r J^'^,  ^.  y^rjr 
easjr^hig  ,to  do,  so  gradual  U  l^q  94PQ]^t  nfd^^ 
OsD  iriew  strotehed  from  the  Medi|;^^{9^jp»  ,o^ 
one  sid»)  to  the  Apennioes  on  the  oth0I*l/9^(^'  t^. 
trbole )wide  and  desolate  Campi^a,,.  T\d^^p;w^p^ 
of  country  ocmsists  mostly  of  :pa6^UJ:^g(B,  ^u4f« 
ttBebcfaxBed^  *with  a  broken  surlSEM^e,.  e^^d  ,£^;ir 
bdcisee  or  tjees*.  In  the  compar^tiy^ly  P^^^l 
iraeta  <mpon  at,/i^heDe  tillage  is  att(9i:^ptedr-'aj;i4 
fv  idi 'BitfBDofpt&i^  ajaiy  by  >  moun/toiiieer^  fxpm  JJ9^ 
Ap^nftfdes, 'as.'L Joni toM-^^many lives.ara  aia^i^^ 
ally  the  sacrifice.  The  diseases  caused  by  this 
malajTiaare  chiefly  bilious  and  mtermitterit  fevers, 
and  being  so,  I  see  not  why  there  i^j^y  t]\'mB 
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more  mysterious  about  the  malaria,  than  there  is 
about  the  marsh  miasma  of  our  own  country  low 
grounds.  The  city  is  choked  with  rubbish ;  the 
lands  want  draining.  But  to  return  to  the  tpp 
of  St.  Peter's :  we  went  up  into  the  ball  on  the 
to{Kof  the  dome,  and  found  that,  although  it  does 
not  appear  much  larger  than  a  man*s  head  from 
below,,  it  was  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  twehiy- 
two  persons.  Another  fact  may  better  show  the 
immensity  of  this  structure.  The  doiiie  of/St. 
Peter'B  is  as  large  as  the  Pantheon,  or  rather 
larger  indeed.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  one  -hundi^ed 
alad  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  aikd*^  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  high."*^  MicfloMl 
Angelo  boasted  that  he  would  *'  hang  the  Pau^ 
theon  in  air,'*  and  this  cupola  is  raised  moretiban 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement  ef  the 
church.  But  what  is  raised?  Why,  a  mass  of 
masonry ;  hot  a  wooden  dome,  but  a  eupola  of 
brick,  twenty^three  feet  in  thickness!  '  Tke  pas- 

*  The  Pantheon  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, one  hundred  and  forty-two  in  height,  atid'the'\ir^ 
twenty  feet  thick. 
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mgt  to  the  siuBmit  is  wklun  this  wmlli*  That  is 
to  ray,  at  jou  go  up  this  statnray,  jou,hKre  ten 
fiset  thickness  of  wall  on  each  aide  of  you.  Hie 
whole  wall  is  eqnal  in  thickness  to  the  width  of 
most  of  oar  city  houses.  And  this  stnpendous 
mass  is  '*  hung  in  air."  It  is  not  only  putting 
one  immense  church  on  the  top  of  another,  but 
with  such  walls,  as  were  never  p^haps  put  into 
any  building  standing  on  the  ground,  except  the 
Pantheon. 

November  30.  To-day  I  walked  two  hours  on 
Monte  Pincio;  the  weather  so  mild,  as  to  be 
almost  too  warm;  and  a  haze  oyer  die  <^ty 
and  surrounding  country,  very  like  our  Indian 
summer.  There  was  that  stillness  in  the  air — 
that  hush  of  nature  in  which,  as  in  a  dear  even- 
ing, every  sound  from  hill  and  valley  comes 
distinct  upon  the  ear — that  silence,  amid  which 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  heard — and  that  soft  and 
shadowy  veil  upon  every  thing  which  makes  our 
Indian  summer  a  holy  season — ^the  Sabbath  of 
the  year,  .  . 

December  2.     I  have  been  to  see  Michael  An- 
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gelfifls.celekrated.'paiiitiiig  in  fnesco^bf  tke  hsmt 
Judgment,  aztd;!  am  one  of  the  unhappy  dis* 
fldatecs  ivom  tlie  ccoxixdon.dpmion.  In  the  firat 
place,' I  must  have  leaye  to  doubt 'aboi»i  the 
design  altogether-^that  of  representing  the  Re- 
sarreotion  and  Judgment,  by  a  collection  of  dis- 
tinctly dranrii  figures.  It  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagmatioD.'  The  style  of  Martin's  pictures,  it 
aeems  to  me,  would  be  far  better,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  execution.  Much  should  be 
tthvown^  into  obscurity.  But  in. the  next  place, 
(there  should,  at  any  rate,  be  given  a  great  depth, 
aia  imdEuense  perspective,  to  such  a  picture :  the 
•field  of  vision  should  stretch  awa^  as  it  were  into 
infinite  space.  Biit  my  eye  can  find  nothing  of 
this.  Here  is  a  wall^  the  entire  end  of  the  chapel, 
filled  with  figures,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  in  the 
dame  mathematical  plane^  one  directly  above 
another — drawn  with  a  staring  distinctness  of 
bold  outline  and  muscular  form,  and  thrown 
Hogether  in  a  strange  confusion,  so  that  the 
Judgment  appears  like  a  physical  conflict,  a  rude 
m^l^e,  a  scene  of  disorder,  utterly  at  war  with 
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the  ablemnily  «tiid  mujeuiy  thut  bd4Mig  even* 'to 
theipo^illar'eonoeptioiMi'of  <^toco«Bio^.>>  •!  /  <- 
:  wDecember  3.    To-day  I  have  -been  ta'QI^li^, 
dghteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  tbe  Consuila^  road. 
The  TOiterfall  here,  on  the  Anio,  aid^d  •in  ife 
effeet  by  the  grand  cavern  adjaeeiit,  caHied  th'e 
Gbotto  of  Neptune,  and  by  the  violelDe^'  of  its 
dashiBg  upon  the  rocks  below — the  wresAliii^  lof 
the 'furious  element  in  the  abyss  td  whidi'dtis 
plnnged^-may  be  said  to  be  almost  sublime.   On 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  above,  and  aberrie  dfuis 
war  of  the  wild  elements,  stands,  appropriately, 
the  temple  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl ;  and  -near  it, 
Vesta's  temple ;  both  the  most  ancient  ruins»  'ih 
appearance,  tlmt  I  have  seen  in  Italy.    They  aire 
both  small,  but  well  preserved,  and  the  latter 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  remakis  of 
antiquity.     I  stepped  into  the  former,  to  look  at 
the  seat  of  the  wild  and  mysterious  prophetess : 
it  is  now  a  Christian  chapel !  ' 

The  villa  of  Meecenas  here"»*-oii^  the  seat  of 
taste,  if  it  he  his — is  now  a  blackened  forge. 

The  villa  of  Adrian  is,  if  less  changed,  even 


/n 
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moiTevilesolato.  tThe  TlxQatiie  i(fiir  ^eimlhk  wHs 
seven  miles  in  wtmafBT^mtei  luad  iaciade^'ipariy 
btril^nga)  is.  now.  a  cadbbege  garden ;« the ^Mari- 
time  Tiiieatro  is  covered  oyer  with  bmmbleat  '^ 
^mide  .itbi. imitation  of  that  of  the  'Bgypliali 
Serapia-^with  the  covered  niches  for  the  -oraotes 
4x>  apeak,  forth  fro'm — and  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
jof  Diana^aaEid  of  Venus — in  the  last  of  which^  the 
.Venus  de  Medici^was  found — ^all  of  them  ^  hare 
.but  ouagle  mouldering  arches  standing;  th^ 
-qiliartord  'of  tbe  Pretorian  Guards  are  silent  and 
t^nimtless-^the  porticoes  are  all  fitUem-^not  a 
eoliunn,  not  a  capital  remliins;  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Uhraries  now  teach  wisdom  only^  from 
.Uietr '  tuinoiws  recesses,  through  which  evmy 
^fiilorm  rushes ;  and  to  complete  the  picture,  that 
ioinQst  sliriking  of  all  the  imager  of  desolation  cnper 
vretiiorded  was  ■  realized  to  us;*  for  as  we  were 
lookiilg'  up  ^ttbe-ruin^of  t^  'Gtdek  libsary,  a 
fox  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ruln^  and* passed 
t  down- upon  tfaei  other  3ide.  1 

*./      )  •«i"^>(nie^^ ld«k?di outfit Hbewinddw.^   '    1 
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The  Villa  D'Este  in  Tivoli  h&s  many  fantastic 
fountains  and  cascades,  and  presents  a  noMe 
view  of  the  Sabine  hills  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
Oampagna,  extending  to  Rome.  The  Campi^a 
bordering  the  hills  about  TivoIi,  is  more  smooth 
and  meadow-like  than  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 

December  4.  The  Rospigliosi  palace  has  a 
small  collection  of  vary  rare  paintings : — 

Ghddo's  Aurora — a  fresco— fery  celebrated  and 
very  justly.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  fresco  like 
it.  The  chariot  of  the  morning,  directed  by 
Phoebus,  preceded  by  Aurora  scattering  floWers 
from  her  hand,  and  surrounded  by  the  Hours, 
is  advancing  amid  a  crimson  cloud,  upon  the 
wide,  blue  ocean,  while  in  the  distance  of  the 
fine  perspective,  the  horizon  is  glowing  with  the 
first  steps  of  coming  day.  The  countenances  of 
some  of  the  Hours  are  very  lovely,  and  a  little 
study*  will  bring  them  out,  so  as  almost  to  make 
them  return  your  glance. 

Ludomco  CarraccVs  Death  of  Samson.  He  is 
represented  in  a  banqueting-hall,  as  taking  hold 
of  a  pillar,  which  is  broken  in  his  grasp,  and  the 
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building,  already  shattered,  is  evidently  about  to 
crush  him  and  his  enemies.  His  muscular  form,' 
and  the  expression  of  horror  and  agony  in  his 
face,  as  well  as  of  fear  in  one  very  lovely  female 
countenance,  t<^ether  with  the  rich  tone  of  the 
whole,  make  this  one  of  the  finest  paintings  I 

have  seen.  ' 

Domenichino :  Garden  of  Eden ;  Adam,  a  fine 
face;  Eve,  without  being  handsome,  a  counte- 
nance marked  with  feeling,  and  full  of  expression ; 
the  landscape  dark,  as  if  the  shadow  of  a  thunder 
cloud  had  come  over  it ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  it  id 
designed  to  be  represented ;  for  it  is  after  the 
fall,  as  I  judge,  since  Adam  is  apparently  gather-* 
ing  leaves  from  a  fig-tree,  and  presenting  them 
to  Eve. 

Domenichino :  Triumph  of  David ;  he  is  repre- 
sented  as  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  youth; 
the  head  of  Goltah  borne  by  a  page  before  him ; 
while  the  song  of  triumph  is  chanted  by  tfaB  pro- 
cession of  women,  that  "  came  with  tahrets,  with 
joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music."  But  the 
Saul  is  above  all  magnificent ;  a  tall  and  noble 
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figure,  tk  fine  liaad  aadLaoMteiiwoe)  and  sueh  an- 
expression  of  disappoiiitni^ii  and  sorrow,  tliat 
though  it  he  oalled  envy,  :one  .cunot  k^lp'i^ 
specting  it. 

Ruifem:  The  Saviour^  iumI  Tn^elve  Apostiies — 
separate  pictures,  and  very  rich  and  elaborately 
wrought ;  with  a  freshness  and  vivacil^of  oofeor- 
ing  free  firom  extravagance,  apd  a  softness,  and 
fineness  of  touch,  seldom  seen  in  Ihe  paintingi^ 
of  Rubens.  ' 

From  the  Rospigliosi  pakce  I  went  to  sne-th^g 
tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  just  by  Ihe  Porta  di  &m 
Paolo--a  beautiful  pyramid ;  and  thence  to  that 
most  extraordinary  hill,  near  the  south  -(vbU,' 
called  Monte  Tesiaecio ;  and  so  called  from  its 
having  been  formed  of  broken  vases,  crock^, 
&c*,  thrown  out  here  during  a  cosrse  of  years,  or 
rather  ages.  I  r^uraed  h<«ie  by  the  Tiber,  Und 
passed  the  little  rcanaining  mins  of  the  Pofis 
Sublicins,  so  called  kam  ike  wooden  piles  which 
supported  it.  It  w«s  the  ftrst  bridge  built  ovet 
the  Tiber.  It  w«is  on  this  bridge  l^at  Horattuft 
Cioeclea  ia  related  »  Roman  lustory  to'bfeive 
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fMi^pp^fl  ikeiBjmf  o£  PmienBa,  tffli  the  Romati^ 
luid  deflrtrojf^  the  peaet  ttthhid  their  leadef ,  mid 
tben.tlivewrkiMiself  lintif  the  TtTeF,  and  STfaitt  to 
the  city. 

JMcmf^^'  Nothing  speeially  worthy  of  nbte 
Cftlle  £9^  a  reeord  this  evening.  I  hhfe  psusled 
the  day  $M>8tly  in^doors,  as  it  is  one  of  the  many 
that  go  to  make  up  the  yery  large  pfo|)ibrtioh  of 
the  damp,  cloudy,  and  disagreeable  ones  we  hare 
here.  Yet  every  day  passed  in  Rome  seems 
memorable.  What  an  event  should  I  not  have 
thought  it,  at  any  former  period  of  my  life,  to 
have  passed  a  day  in  Rome !  I  think  it  snch  still.' 
I  do  not  see  how  life  can  ever  be  common  life, 
on  such  a  spot.  In  truth,  it  seems  as  if  one  had 
no  right  to  enjoy  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
amidst  such  ruins — ^tl^  ruins  of  a  world  passed 
away  —  the  mighty  shadows  of  ancient  glory 
s}^eading  over  every  hill— the  Tery  soil  we  tread 
upon,  no  longer  the  pathways  of  the  old  Roman 
masters  of  the  worlds  but  the  mouldering  rubbish 
of  .their  teinples,  their  palaces,  their  firesides — 
the  yet  alnu»t  breailiiBg  dust  of  a  life,  signidised 
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beyond  all  others  in  the  world's  great  history. 
One  feels  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  life 
here,  to  sit  down  like  Marius  on  the  rains  of 
Carthage — or  to  burrow  in  the  Coliseum — or  to 
pitch  one's  tent  alone,  in  the  waste  and  silent 
fields,  amid  the  rank  grass  or  the  thick  and 
lowering  reeds,  that  have  overgrown  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  city. 


.\ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Vafi(ifi» — B^ka^l's  Tran^fyuratum — JDomenichino's  Com- 
munion  of  St.  Jerome — The  Raphael  Chambers — Walk  on 
the  Tiber— Jews'  Quarter — Statue  of  The  Dying  Gladiator 
— A  Walk  among  the  Ruins — Religious  Service  at  the  Gesu 
e  Maria. 


December  7,  I  have  been  to  the  Vatican  to-day 
to  see  two  paintings,  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world :  namely, 

RaphaeVs  Transfiguration,  and 

Ihmenichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome. 

In  Raphael's  picture,  the  transfiguration  occu-^ 
pies  the  upper  part  of  the  canvass ;  while  on  the 
lower  is  a  painting  of  the  maniac  youth,  brought 
to  the  disciples  to  be  healed.  I  must  confess 
that  the  lower  part  is,  to  me,  the  finest  picture. 
There  is  a  vivacity  of  expression  and  vividness  of 
colouring  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  oil 
painting  of  Raphael's.     The  Communion  of  St. 
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Jerome^  too,  is  a  wonderfoUj  fine,  rieh,  deep- 
toned  painting.  Yet,  although  to  artists,  these 
paintii^s,  as  exhibiting  light  and  shade,  conitpo- 
sition  and  colouring,  may  be  the  highest  achieFe* 
ments  of  the  pencil,  I  cannot  feel  aa  if  those  w^e, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  productions  in.  the 
^rorld,  which  are  capable  of  no  more  highly, 
wrought  expression  than  the^e.  They  certainly 
are  not  the  most  s[ioTiBg'pieli»e9  in  the  world. 
And  yet  even  to  my  inexperienced  eye,  they  are 
so  beautiful  that  I  was  &irly  wearied.  oMtiw^tili 
pleasure  and  admiration  in  loc^king  4it  tib^QB.^ 

December  9.  Again  to  the  great  :paMittf]gfi  i^t 
the  Vatican — ^the  ^ea^e»^,,as  they  i^e  caU^.  I 
feel,  the  more  I  look  at  them,  that  they  ai^  voir 
deed,  great.  The  solemn  and  sublime  expresaion 
in  the  countenance  ^  the  ascending  Sayiovf --*<(«a 
iUfJiiael's  Ttansfiguraticm)— the  lightnep^  of iibe 
whole  figure^  appearing  as  if  it  had  no  physical 
weagfaii — (but  I.do  7m»^  like  the  Mo^es.and  Elw) 
-^the '  doft  touch,  *  the  Maph^eUc  mUdnesst  in,  the 
connteQanfie  of  Jahn»  i^,  with/ the.  othe^  two 
didcipksy'ia  praatrate  on  the  mount:  and  Ahen, 
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in*  the  lower  paintings— tiie  poor- idiot tboji^  tbi 
group  around  him,  agitated,  anxions,^  ai|d  m^ 
plodng  in  rarioud  wayd,  suited^  to  tile  sereral 
charMeterd — the  beauty  of  the  troman^  the  nwdieir^ 
I  suppose,  who  kneels  beside  the  oh^i  a&d 
pofaiting  t^  him,  looks  at  the  diseiples  with-  bol 
eye  to  make  one  weep ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disdple^,  irresolute,  like  James  and  Andrew^  and 
the  on^  wi4h  a  book — a  fine  figure--^r  like  Jiid«9, 
who,  in  truth,  is  like  no  other,  dark,  cold,  in^ 
different,  and  oontemptuous — all  this  lives  upon 
die  easnraes,  and  must  live  always  in  the  memory 
df  aU'  who  have  seen  it.  So,  also,  the  Dome* 
fliehittO^-^Osimmttnioa  of  St.  Jer(ime^--^thottgh  the 
fiUfuie  €>f  the  aged  saint,  with  his  naked  body, 
bkkMlless,  livid,  Kfelass^  and  almost  desbd,  is  dis- 
agreeable, yet  is  it  powerfully  doLim :  and  the 
liices  of  the  men  by  his  side  are  shaded,  sad,  md 
lovely;  add  the  little  light  thaik  does  &11  upon 
them,  is  wonderfully  represented;  and  there  is 
about  the  whole,  a  truth  and  depth  of  ctolouiring, 
which  makes  you  feel  as  if  the  painting  oould 
never  ftkde,  but  was,  indeed,  destined  to  that 
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imnKyrtaIit]f,  whiek  t&e  artist  has  figuratively 
.gained  hf  it. 

From  these  paintings,  I  went  to  theCame^e  di 
Rafikelo,  (the  Raphael  Chambers,)  to  see  kis 
celebrated  frescoes:  and  I  yield •  entirely  t0  t^ 
observation,  that  the  power  of  Raphad  'is  not 
known  in  his  oil  pamtings.  •    >   >     > 

The  School  of  Athens  here,  though  it  is 
nsually  singled  out  for  special  admiration^-arod 
some  of  the  figures  and  heads  are  doubtte8S»<iof 
the  first  order,  yet  appears  to  be  maeh  inj«Hd 
by  time,  and  I  cannot,  though  I  hav^-tfteodfa 
great  while  before  it  to^-day,  fee)  it  to  >  te  the 
greatest  thing  here.  The  Heliodorus;  HoiMisim 
arid  Two  Angels,  in  the  second  dkamber^^tk^ 
Parnassus  in  the  same ;  the  Conflagratioii  of  ^Ue 
Bbrgo  San  Pietro,  in  the  fourth  chamber  9- and 
the  Victory  of  Constantine  over  MaisentittSr  in 
the  first  (Shamber-^-are  to  me  the  great  woarkst 
The  horseman,  especially,  seems  to  me  asort^of 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  paintings  HeHba^'ruii^Md 
in,  sent  by  Heavenj  at  the  '|M«yer»of  tht^<high 
priest  Onias,  to  avefage  the  -intended  s^^ilege  df 
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H^odorus,  prefect  of  Seleiiicus,  .iu^  th^  pU^e  :^ 
the  temple.  In  the  back  ground,  the  interior  qS 
the.iemple  is  opened  to  view,  and  Onia9  aii4  }iis 
bitethi^n  are  seen  kneeling  in  prayer*  It  is  oi^ 
tibe  pavement  in  front  of  the  temple,  that  tihe 
horseman  Appears,  ready  to  trample  beneath  the 
feet  of  his  charger  the  prostrate  Heliodorua.  His 
blue  mantle' flies  back  over  his  shoulder,  giving 
ikdditional  life  and  expression  to  the  niQscular 
imd  ^lergetic  frame  which  it  reveals.  But  it  is 
in  the  face  that  the  great  power  lies.  His  dark 
ey^ift  filled  with  sovereign  indignation;  his  lips 
are  clothed  with  triumphant  wrath;  his  .fine 
countenance  is  mantled  over  with  an  intense  ex- 
pcression,  which  I  cannot  better  characterize, 
than  by  calling  it  the  beauty  of  power — of  power 
to  punish  the  sacrilegious  intruder.  The  two 
ahgels '  that  accompany  him  ar^  also .  exquisitely 
painted,  especially  in. that  appearance^  of  light<- 
ness-^lightneas  of  step,  in  partiqular^-r-by  which 
they  seem  scarcely  to  touch  the  payem^t  of  the 
tiemple.  •  The.  fear-atrickien  grpiyig,  ,too>  ^bout 
HeliododfttB,  is.  admirably  drtj^itin}^  «,>         ... 
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*  I  ndglit  go  ott  to  write  many  po^eg  «b6at'  tbe 
odleii  pieeM;  l>ut  i  arii  eeBifflble  that' yon  will 
easilrjr  ezeose  stoch  Tain  afttemptti  *t  ieseribitig 
wliati,  after  all,  nerer  can  be  described,  anjr  more 
than  one  can  take  an  oration  of  Demo^etnes, 
and  t^U  hi  otber  langimge  what  it  is. 

Deeemhkr  11.  Yesterday  I  went  and  lingered 
a  wh3e  m  the  Tiber,  in  a  sort  of  dreaib  of  donbt 
whel^r  this  conld  be  I-'^-or  whether  this  coAodd 
be  the  Tiber  by  which  I  was  walking.  I  passed 
over  the  river,  and  came  back  by  the  bridge  of 
Cestius,  that  conducts  across  the  Isle  of  Hber^— 
which  was  formed  by  the  sheaves  of  Tarquin's 
harvest  field,  thrown  into  the  river  after  his  ex* 
pulsion :  so  say,  at  least,  the  old  annals  df  tile 
early  and  half-fabulous  history  of  Rome. 

On  coming  over  the  bridge  I  turned  to  the 
left  into  the  Jews'  quarter — situate  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  walled  in  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  It  is  oiirious  to  see  bow  peculiar  every 
thing  is  in  this  little  district ;  the  women  fairer 
than  the  Roman  women  generHUy  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  all  of  them  having  the  Jewish  femato 


hr  .^l^rfil^^lf^ ;  .«&d  tlv^  nil^n  all  showing  the 
Qf^tUpuil  f^r^pensjif ,  the  love  of  gain -^saying 
co^l^i^ii^lyty  Bft  I.paMied  4oi^  by  the  shops, 
'^)>om$^di,,pignofe/'    .      > 

To-day  I  haye  b^A  to  th6  church  of  San 
Gffigo^rio,  to  see  the  riiral  firesdoes  of  Quido  and 
SK^QOI^iichino ;  bat  they  are  very  much  faded^  and 
it^j,  .will  doubtless  fade  from  my  memory-^ 
Wle99  i|^  be  a  sweet  boy  of  Domenichino's,  who, 
m  hisilBiEiT  apd  agitation  at  the  flagellation  of  St. 
Aik^W-^hgt  is,  the  subjeot-^has  pressedi  dose 
up  t^  hid  neaothfif,  and  Btends  on  tiptoe.  We 
siyvr  aiffo  tbe^  table  on  which  Gregory  is  said  to 
hai?e:eal^n ;  and  a  fresco  representing  his  send- 
ing missionaries  to  England. 

JDe^^mb^r  12. :  I  have  been  to-day  through  the 
i^usi^m;  of  the  Capitol  again,  and  have  become 
a  aeq^eijt  entirely  to  the  common  c^inion  about 
the.  Dying  Ghidiator.  The  truth  is,  I  did  not 
take  'tiffde  enough  before,  and  especially,  not 
enoogji  of  that  mental  time,  whidi  is  quietness*-- 
ea^e  of  ^find^-^leisure  of  the  thoughts,  to  reeeire 
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the  'impression.  The  gladiator  has  faUen,  but 
Tdth  lifae  last  efibrt  of  his  tinckjaqi^r^le  resoln^ 
tiaii,^he  supports  bhnself  with  hia  right  hatidi 
sind  arm,  and  seems  to  contemplate*  his  sad  'fate 
with'  firmness,  but  with  a  foiling  of  inexpresBible 
bitterness.  It  is  not,  however,  the  bitterness  of 
anger ;  for  death  is  in  his  face,  and  it  has  tamed 
down  the  fiercer  passions,  and  left  no  expression 
inconsistent  with  its  own  all-subdtting  power. 
Though  he  appears  as  if  he  might  be  a  man  of 
a  humble  and  hard  lot,  yet  there  is  st  delicacy 
spread  over  the  stronger  features  of  his  counted 
nance  that  makes  it  almost  beautiftil ;  you  feel 
as  if  there  were  more  than  the  whiteness  of  the 
marble  in  his  pale  cheek.  But  while  he  thus^ 
yields  to  his  fate,  while  the  blood  flows' frchn  his 
wounded  side,  and  the  pulses  of  life  are  fkint  and 
low,  yet  he  still  sustains  himself;  his*  hand  is 
firm  and  strong;  his  brow  is  gathered  into  an 
expression  of  unconquerable  resoltrtron,'a9'well 
as  of  unavailing  regret ;  and  although  when  you 
look  at  the  parted  lips,  it  seems  as  if  you  could 
almost  hear  the  hard  breathing  that  isftaeift^^from 


thtm,  yet  ah<M*t  the  mouth,  tl^re  ii?^  ^t.lt^fi,^iWi 
tiioje,  t}ie:fii»<3«it  expr^^Bsion  of  r  ip4oi^i;t|t1;4^  Tf  jU 
aad  iiiTinoible  fortitude...  In  short,  thia  is  the* 
tmmph  of  .mind  over  the  sinkings  pf  nature  in 
its  last  hour.  Every  thing  here  invites, your 
itespect^  rather  than  your  pity ;  and  even  if  you 
should  find  yourself  giving  a  tear  to  the  dying 
gladiator,  you  will  feel  that  it  is  given  quite  as 
muah.  to  admiration  as  to  sympathy. 

Deombet  13.  I  have  been  to-day  among  th^ 
ruiias  <tf  l^e  aqueducts,  Caracalla's  baths,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  I  have  been,  in  the 
way  l  like  best  to  go,  al(me.  There  is  something 
inUbe  presence  of  these  mighty  relics  that  con- 
s«drt«  with  no  human  presence.  They  represent 
past  .ages.  They  strike  the  mind  with  a  sort  of 
a^e,  ;tbat  makes  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversa- 
tion seem  to  be  irreverent  and  profane.  Let  any 
<u»e.who  woulid  feel  these  ruins,  see  them  alone, 
liet'him  listen  only  to  the  winter's  wind,  as  it 
sighs,  through  the  leafless  trees,  or  rustles  in  the 
tall  reeds,  or  sweeps  around  broken  columns  and 
&lling  arches,  shrill  and  mournful,  as  if  the 
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Toieeof .cdntutifisopast  wai  g^ne  breat]B^  in  itfii 
melanoliolytdne.  I  like  ta  walk  9bo^  maMb 
ptecei^y  :if  iny  feet  bbey^d  no  kapolse  buf  the 
wayward  spirit  of  my  contemplation;  sU^^fiag 
oat  godng  on,  as  that  spirit  moveth  met;  non 
leaning  against  a  wall,  and  tilien  drawing ,  w& 
step  after  another,  as  if  they  did  hot  belong 
to  eaeh  other,  and  scarcely  beloi^^  to  me; 
now  musing,  and  now  gazing,  with  none  to 
disturb  the  Bct ;  now  breathing  a  ft%h,  and  then 
uttering  a  prayer.  And  surely,  thtre  U9  caftfse 
enough  for  both.  For  who  can  refuae  die  tribute 
of  his  Badness  to  a  desolation  s^.  stvpendons^  90 
e6mpl€(te;  or  can  help  praying  fiometwes,  m 
such  seenei!(,  that  every  thing  earthly,  low,  aed 
selfish,  may  die  away  within  him? 

These  aqueducts  are  glorious  ruins,  especially; 
as  you  ridealxMlg  the  Oaanpagna  towards  errening, 
and  see  a  glowing  weateom  sky  through- the  long 
line<  of  arohe^  on  which  they  are  raised.  ThiNe 
immense  ^  works  then  seeon  to  blebd  wiith  ^he 
vastness  jof  the  horizon^  and  to  'pariafce  of  ihe 
sublimity  ef  nature^.    The  site  of  the  'palaoe  of 


the  Ce^sttfil  18  Earthy  (if  its  tiame;ithe  Oakipagim 
abdthis  A|>«tmiiife8  on  one  tide,  acnd  on  theothef 
th<d  Tthole  of  Bxyme ;  beneftih  it,  bn  the  left^  the 
For«tti^  on  the  right  the  nrighty  Coliseum; 
With  tmpks  and  t?iumphal  arches  fiUing  up 
l^e  view  around  its  base,  what  must  it  have  been, 
and  •what  ideas  might  it  have  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  any  but  the  degenerate  emperors  who 
long  inhabited  it  ? 

Decmkher  14.  i  attended  service  at  the  Gesu 
e  Maria,  to  hear  an  Englidi  sermon ;  about  which 
I  have  nothing  to  remark,  except  that  the 
preacher  constantly  translated  the  word  "  re=- 
pent*'  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  words  '^  do 
penance ;"  but  at  the  same  time  explained  it  as 
the  doctrine  of  his  church,  that  penance  implied 
penitence  as  its  first  principle,  its  very  essence, 
and  that,  without  which  the  Catholic  church  held 
no  penance  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  interior  of  this  church,  like  that  of  a  hun- 
dred others  here,  is  covered  with  precious  mar- 
ble, and  filled  with  statues  and  paintings.  Not 
a  few  of  these  works  of  art  are,  to  be  sure,  quite 
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ordinary;  but  I  could  not  help  being  stmck,  to- 
day, with  the  aspect  given  to  them  in  a  deTOtional 
service,  by  the  lud  of  a  little  sentiment  and 
imagination.  As  I  gazed  around  upon  them, 
during  the  Tolnntary  on  the  organ  and  the  sing^ 
ing  from  the  orchestra,  it  seemed  as  if  every 
statue,  and  the  countenances  in  every  painting, 
were  clothed  with  fivefold  greater  expression 
than  before;  one  might  feel  as  if  they  represented 
the  hosts  of  heaven  joining  in  the  worship  of 
earth ;  or  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  wall 
and  dome,  he  might  behold  the  spaces  of  the 
universe  filled  with  choirs  of  angels,  and  re- 
sounding with  voices  of  thanksgiving.  .  ^ 


-   -  I 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Vatican-^LUtrary — Museum  qf  Statues  and  ancient  Remains 
— ApoUo  di  Belvedere — English  College — Sarcophagus  of 
CeeHia  Metella^^Man»ertine  Prison^Garden  qf  SaUusP-^ 
Ordination  Service  at  St,  John  of  Lateran's — Thorwals- 
den's  Collection  of  Paintings — Guido's  Archangel  Michael 
--Prison  of  the  Roman  Daughter^Christmas^Speotaole 
at  S,  Maria  Maggiore  —  Christmas  —  Service  at  St. 
Peter's. 

December  16.  I  have  been  to-day  again,  and 
for  the  sixth  or  eight  time,  over  the  Vatican,  the 
pontifical  palace ;  and  I  shall  put  down  here  the 
few  words  more  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

I  first  went  through  the  famous  Vatican  library, 
in  which  the  things  that  interested  me  most,  be- 
sides the  immense  amount  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, and  the  extent  of  the  rooms,  one  range  of 
which  is  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  were  a  fresco 
of  Mengs,  and  in  a  small  cabinet,  a  female  head 
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of  hiubPy  taken  froip.  one  of.  the  sarcophagi  x>{  the 
tomb  pf  the  Bcipios. 

The  Tn^nenm  of  statnes  and  of  ancient  remauid 
is  immense.  You  enter  first  a  hall  of  ancient  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions*  Many  of  these  inscrip- 
tions  bear  affecting  testimony  to  the  aorro^  of^ 
bereavement — ^the  same  in  all  ages.  **  Dalci^si- 
mie,"  " Cuiisaimad"  " Bene  merenti,"."  V^uat^e 
Conjugi,"  "  Optimo  viro,**  are  words  of  fre^nent 
occurrence  in  these  tablets.  ^ 

In  passing  on,  yon  come  to  the  celebrated  tqrso  ; 
bat  I  never  can  go  into  ecstacies  about  t^e  btfch 
of  a  man. 

Before  coming  to  this,  however,  yon  mjBj  tQjt;]^ 
to  the  left  into  some  rooms  of  ancient  busts,  many 
of  which  are  admirable.  There  is  a  jgiaturalnj^ 
of  expression  in  them,  that  I  have  never  seen  in, 
any  collection  of  modem  busts ;  aad  a  variety  too. , 
The  obtnsey  the  int^Ueotual, .  the  dull,  the  gay^ 
pass  before  you  ip  sncpQS^ion ;  iiad^l^^e  is,  esper 
cially,  a  smil^e  uppn  spme  of  t^e  faqea-7-apoiiL  one? 
yojitl^.in  paftjipftlar,.w)^o  shows  Jii^  yfholete?^— 
that  is|  quite  irresistible, .       .  |      .   <      .  j . 


v/ 
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'  Thierrf'irel  irideecf ^  lito^  stattieB' of  cliildrtn*^ 
of  Tarious  agesy  m  the  museum,  wliich  are  so 
fuH  of  air  t£e  fife,  sport,  drollery,  and  rdgmdi" 
nes^  of  children,  that  it  maked  a  eoUeetSoh  ^iF- 
fectly  charming.  **  The  ancients  loved  children,'* 
skid  a  connoisseur  whom  I  heard  remarkmg 
upon  these  statues  one  day ;  and  though  it  may 
fi^em  a  simple  remark  enough,  one  is  struck 
with:  it,  in  looking  at  them. 

Equally  striking  and  natural  are  the  statued^  of 
animals — dogs,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  &c. 

The  collection  of  objects,  antique,  curious, 
rare,  and  raluable — of  yases,  candelabra,  baths, 
sicrcophagi,  ixt  all  kinds  of  beautifiil  and  poUsked 
granite  and  marble — is  immense  and  indescrib- 
able. At  any  rate,  Aey  have  never  yet  been 
described.  The  French,  when  they  were  here, 
put  numbers  on  all  the  works  of  art  in  the 
museum,  in  preparation  for  a  catalogue :  but 
like  many  other  things  which  they  began,  while 
they  were  masfters  of  Italy,  this  has  fttiled  ixy  be 
completed.  But  that  Which  interested  me  most, 
among  this  class  of  objects,  was  a  iftosalo  floor. 
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from  Oieefo'g  Toseobn  vilku  Thot^  Ht  is 
railed  in,  I  was  resolved  to  walk  across  it,  :liid 
so  I  did;  and  doii^  so,  was  nraeh  moire  ^tire 
that  i*  had  trodden  on  the  very  spot  on.  wliiek 
Cibero  had  stood,  than  I  shall  be,  if  I  tibH  the 
ndns  of  Tnscalom. 

I  must  pass  over  a  great  number  of  statues, 
to  say  a  word  of  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Apdio 
Belvedere.  I  hare  one  remark  to  apply  to  both, 
and  that  is,  that  the  original  work,  the  marble, 
in  both  cases,  is  far  more  pow^rfiil  Hkm  any 
casts  I  have  se^i.  I  did  not  expect  this.  I 
did  not  see  why  the  cast  would  not  -give  the 
general,  the  main  expression,  intended-to >  be 
conveyed  by  the  original  work.  And.Bp.in^ 
deed  it  does :  and  when  I  saw  the  catst  of:  th^ 
Apollo,  in  the  Boston  Atheneum^  I  sdionght 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  ever  strike  mea^Ee^ 
I  was  arrested. and  thrilled  through  iby  .the  vety 
first  flight  of  it,  as  if  pierced  with  ooavofrthe 
arrows:  of  the  gbd  of  light.  But  tktoer-eevtajiii}!)^ 
is  conveyed  by  the  marUe,>'tb9iigh  aofria-oew 
idea,  ah  expression  oFihe  greal  idea^  whichtis 
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clearly  .etrcmgier  tlmn  cani  be  gained  from  tthe 
cast.       -  <'•'■"' 

What  the.boanty  and  jpowidt  of  this^  uneqfualled 
statue  ifi^  it  ( would  be  utterly  impoev^ble  f^r^mlb 
to  express?;  dt  would  be-foUy  to  attempt  it.  No 
repetition  of  visits,  no  preparation  for  the  first 
visit-^^no  praises  beforehand,  so  prejudicial  >  to 
the  effect  of  most  other  works  of  art — can  alter, 
diminish,  or  dull  at  all,  the  impression  of  this  in» 
comparable  production.  There  it  stands,  in  its 
unehallenged  sovereignty^-^a  god,  indeed,  in  the 
dominion  of  the  arts-Msommanding  the  hoii^Age 
of  suocessiTe  crowds,  as  they  pass  before  it  in 
saccessive  centuries — ^without  an  equal,  rival,  or 
competitor  in  all  the  works  of  the  human  hand. 
•What  a  divinity  of  beaiuty,  what  a  sovereignty  of 
intellect,  'what  dignity  of  coabscidas  power,  is 
slamped'upon  every  feature !  What-an  intensity 
of  expftosidn-KsonoentrateB  itself^  aalifwere,  ^ipoil 
cilery  point  of'  the  countenance,  and  yet  spreads 
Vteelf  orerthie  wh6le !  -  You  can  lordly  ^rsuade 
yourself^'  as  you^  gaze  upon  it,  that/theve  is  nvt  aii 
actiial^Zou^  lipoii  the  cheek  and  brow.-    Eortiny 
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o#n  ^paft,  I  am  panilyzed^  llff  Ate  •  i«tond»Tftd 
work,  80  often  as  I  see  it.  I  sit  iowtt  and  -gna^ 
iipoa  it;  ill  B  sort  of  rev^;  and  do*  notikn^it'feQt 
I  someti^^s  say  albud,  **  Oh^t  Hi^t^l'-^-^filr 
really  it  is  difficult  to  resist  eiltelamalJQiiS'  and 
tears.  •  •    .    ■  -  r.  i  -/ 

l)ecember  19.  This  morning  I  passed'  twti  or 
thi^e  hours  at  the  l&ig'lish  €!ollegef.  It  is  a  Ok^' 
tholie  Institution,  designed  to  educa^  young  niali 
for  service  in  England,  and  has  twenty  or  thirty 
stttdMts.  As  I  happened  to  he  witii  Dr.-WJKO^ 
man,  the  rector,  at  the  dinner  hour,  halfrpast 
twelve  o'clock,  I  went  down  with  him:  to  ijie 
Commons  Hall.  I  observed,  as  we  entered,  that 
one  of  the  young  men  was  reading  aioud  from  a 
deerk,  a^  found,  on  inquiry,  that  thid  is  theh' 
custom,  both  at  dinner  and  suppi^r ;  though  t^e 
rule  is  suspended  when  a  strai^r  is  pre^nt.  At 
the  close  of  dizmor,  w^  all  passed  from  the  hall 
to  the  chapiel,  wher^  they  knelt  down  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  in  silent  devotion.  This  service 
is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  duration  and  the 
meditations  of  each  individual — there  being  no 
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tboQgM@r-rwd[I  i<»nfesB  ^t  .^aeinfid .  to  sie,  a  t^fli?^ 

wtift^Btamfied;!  moise  than  it  is  witk  ua  iSmlest 
tftatejvWpouLitbdjVholia  face  of  life. 

As  I  passed  by  the  Famese  palace,  I  .wentjQta 
ike  4iwxTt.^i>^me  i3m  f^rcophagas  of  Cocilia  Me- 
telllt..  ,Atas!  to  '^what  abhorred  uaes.may  wo" 
apd.^€kar .t^mbs  ^^^omel"  A  hole  was  brokiBii 
thm^gh  )the  s^rble  on  one  side  of  the  saarco^ 
ph^gUs,  iftUd  it  ftpp^ajred  within — ^yes^  evea  th^are^ 
wherB'the  &maty  pei^ehance,  o£  beaii;ty.  and;  loYdin 
n0f»s  iyBSri)aajceilaid  dawn  to  its  holy  rest — asj  if  it 
W(^e  the  hahitation  of  yevmin !  It  was  <mee,4»-^ 
posited  intits  pixMid  maosoleuni— rgirded  around) 
sopbd'  guarded  .from  every  prying  qj^,  by  wall^ 
tT^eiuby  £30t  thick;  it  is  naW'Subject  to  tib^.  i^* 
flipeetion  oft  whosoever  may  please  to  titm>aaid& 
his  footifor  .thev.pttrpose;  it  stupds  neglected -in 
the  waster  and  open  ,coBrt  of  a  Nenp^tan.par 
laee."^ 


t  r 


*  ,Thi9,p9|[9ce.helopg8,ta.(iiQ  court  of  Nafijlj^, 
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'  I  irent  tonlay  again  to  the  Taipaan  roek.  I 
do  not  know  how  any  donbt  can  be  raised  abotit 
ito  beii^  of  saffiei^it  ke^kt  to  can^e  the  d^tb  '6f 
criminals  precipitated  from  it.  I  stood  tipon  a 
part  of  it  to-day,  from  wkick  tke  descent  must 
he  serenty  feet. 

My  last  object  to-day  was  the  Mamertine  pri- 
son, in  wkick  it  is  said  St.  Peter  was  confined  by 
Nero.  It  is  a  very  deep  dnngeon,  worth  visiting 
on  its  own>acoonnt ;  but  I  certainly  had  a  great 
deal  of  feiith  as  I  stood  in  its  dark  and  narrow 
cell,  that  the  ^e  of  the  generous  and  affectionate 
i^K>stle,  whom  wavering  once  made  strong  Jfbr 
ever^  had  gazed  upon  its  gloomy  arch.  I  do  not 
well  know  what  evidence  can  be  stronger  than 
an  uninterrupted  and  uncontradicted  tradition. 
Here,  too,  is  a  church  erected  over  this  prison, 
to  commemorate,  to  fix  this  very  fact.  But  a 
still' further  demand  is  made  upon  our  faith.'  Ih 
d«8cending  to  the  dungeon,  there  is  pointed  out 
on'ithe  wall  the  impression  of  one  side  of  a  maxims 
hMtd  and  ^aee,  and  the  visiter  istoM  ihSLi  as 
Pet^r  descended  thebe  stops  he  was  struck  by 


one  1^,  i^e,Mtei^kj^%ih  soi  a9  .tO;  b^sthrast  .«gfa|nst 
^  ,y?^£^Ui»  i^i^d  tjiat  the  wall  mim<wilously  sofiteiaed,. 
^Q  .pj^^ye^t.  any.  injury — thus^  reoeiving  the  'disr 
^tii^. impression  of  the  apostle's  coumtena^oe.     I 
j^li^Ld.nQt  help  remarking — let  that  prove  what  it 
may — that  the  profile  in  the  stone  very  much 
]:^S|emhled  that  which  is  given  in  all  the  paintmgs 
qf  St.  Peter.     After  all,  I  wish  it  were  true! 
Ypu  will  think  I  am  becoming  a  Catholic  out- 
right. .  But  seriously,  I  do  not  wonder  that  some 
Qumhier  of  those  who  visit  Rome  do  become  so — 
ef^ecially  artists,  enthusiastic  persons,  &c.     I 
][^VQ, scarcely  spoken  of  these  churches  yet;  but 
I  have  become  a  perfect  church  worshipper.     I 
pa^^  ^QUje  hours  of  every  day  in  these  places-**- 
f^ac63<  npiore  sacred  in  every  thing  .that<  belongs 
1)0.  t}^,a|)pearwce,. arrangement,  and  keeping* of 
jthei^)  than,  any  other  that  I  €ver  saw.    When  I 
japi  w^ry  i^.my  walks  I  turn  aside  and  sit  down 
m,  tl^;f^ ;  when  X  am  destitute  of  an  ol^ect  in.  my 
r^^ifl^l^^^th^y.are  always  a  resort ;  when-  I.am--^ 
in  £^l;iqrt,^th^re  is  nostateof  miad.  in. which  they 
do  ]|ot.  invite  me.    Non  do  I  ever  ftiil^  I  think,  to 
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be  sent  back  to  the  world  again,  a  batter  and 
happier  man,  for  haTing  entered  them.  But  I 
must  take  in  band  to*  speak  of  tbem  more  folly, 
at  another  time.  You  will  jndge,  howeyer^  {rom 
what  I  have  said  thus  far,  that  Ihare  none  of  the 
Protestant  horror  at  a  Catholic  ehnreh;  not  a 
partieleof  it! 

JDecember  20.  I  have  be^i  to-d^  to  the 
garden  of  Sallnst,  the  Roman  historian.  It  was 
an  imiaeosely  large  YiUa,  on  the  eaat  side  of  the 
city,  originally  within  the  walls,  and  stretching 
from  the  Qairinal  hUl  to  Monte  Pincio.  Only 
ruins  remain  ei  the  hoase,  circus,  a  t^nj^e,  &c. 
From  a  terrace  on  ike  grounds,  is  the  finest  view 
of  Rome  that  I  have  seen. 

Indeed,  one  needs  someditection  about  the 
best  points  of  yieiw.  I  had^a^gvand  one  yester-* 
day  from  the  top  of  the  Tarpeiaa  rock,  but  I 
stumbled  upon  it.  ,  It  embraced  the  whole  south 
part  of  the  andent  city,  neivr  'a  waste.  The  rains 
of  Caracalla's  baths,^  the  pabce  of  the  Csssars, 
the  arches  of  C(»istantine  and  Titus,  the  Coliseum, 
and  the  majestic  remains  of  ; the  Tem]^  of  Peace, 
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stood  before  me,  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  mentioned  them,  and  the  solitary  remnants 
of  the  Forum  were  at  my  feet.  From  no  point 
have  the  ruins  oMflome  been  so  completely  spread 
before  me,  and  from  no  point,  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  have  they  appeared  so  majestic. 

December  21 .  There  was  an  ordination  to-day 
at  St.  John  of  Lateran's,  of  nearly  a  hundred 
young  men  for  the  offices  of  priests,  deacons, 
&c.,  and  I  spent  half  an  hour  there.  I  scarcely 
e[ver  witness  any  of  these  Catholic  ceremonies 
without  thinking  how  much  might  be  made  of 
them  in  the  proper  hands — in  the  hands,  that  is 
to:  say,  of  persons  of  talent,  taste,  and  sensibility 
— ^which  the  priests  and  monks  usually  are  not. 
In  the  service  to-day,  for  instance,  music  was 
frequently  introduced;  it  made  a  part  of  the 
service,  breaking  in  at  intervals  every  few 
moments.  How  powerful,  how  overwhelming 
might  it  have  been,  if  it  had  been  discriminating 
and  appropriate — if  it  had  been  a  cheering  tone, 
when  resolute  purpose  and  courageous  faith  were 
expressed  on  the  part,  or  on  behalf,  of  the  can- 
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didble — if  it  had  been  tender  «kL  woodiumg^  whext 
Ub  eomiiig  trials  were  held  op  befece  him*-* 
or  if,  when  his  holiest  and  deepest  fows  were 
nUeared,  it  had  been  a  stndn  low,  aolenin,  and 
foil  of  awe. 

Deeemier  22.  I  hare  visited  to-day  the  mn* 
seions  of  Thorwalsden  and  Camncdni*  They  are 
both  collecti<Mis  of  paintings  l^  linng  artists. 
Thorwalsdoi  himself  accompanied  us  tfaroogk  his 
rooms,  which,  by  the  by,  were  no  otiier  than  his 
own  private  apartments,  induding  eren  his  bed- 
room. He  appears  to  be  abont  sixty  years  <dd^  of 
a  most  amiable  countenance,  and  maple,  nna£- 
fected  manners.  His  cellectimi  is  very  riek, 
especially  in  paintings  of  landscapes  and  rains, 
and  in  the  miniature  Dutch  style  of  common  life. 
Of  this  last  class  are  two  pieces  of  Bfeyer's-n- 
(German)— '' The  Letter  written,"  and  ''The 
Letter  received" — capital.  So  in  landscafti  is 
the  snowHslad  scene,  and  an  ardiiteotnral  paint* 
ing,  besides  other  pieces,  there  are  two  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Foram,  that  ase  inimitably  fine. 

This  afternoon  I  heard,  at  the  Gesu  e  Marie,  a 
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verjreloqutoi yom]^  Irish  preaclier.^  Hb voiee 
^idwmanner  we^e  exceedingly  good;  his  vholtt 
bearing' and  style  ^lirere  •  simple,  dignified,,  and 
eHeciiTB.  In  short  it  was,  in  style  and  nianoer, 
the  best  sample  of  preaching  that  I  h^ve  iieard 
sKoee  I  cams  abroad.  His  subject  was  theChdms 
of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  and  he  especially  urged 
xspen  Protestants,  that  those  who  believe  in  liie 
deity. of  Jesus  Christ  ought,  for  similar  and 
aiionger  reatoni^,  to  believe  in  "  the  real  presenee." 
'  December  23.  The  great  pleasure  of  to-day 
has  foeenthe  seeingofGuido's  Archangel  Michael, 
ia  die  CS^icrch  della  Concezione.  A  part  of  the 
d^ign^  it  is  true,  I  dislike.  The  devil,  into 
whom  Michael  is  about  to  plui^e  his  sword,  i» 
repre^iented  as  a  man^ — strong,  muscular,  gross^ 
passed  into  years,  if  not  old,  and  with  the  head 
bdli.  Mdehael,  who  is  represented  as  a  youthM 
angel,  has  his .  foot  on  Satan's  head,  and  to  iihis 
part  Qf  4die  desiga  I  object.  It  is  the  &ot  of  youth 
and  strength  upon  the  aged  head,  i  do  not  lik« 
a  design,  which  presents  all  idea  so  u^rate&l; 
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and  besides,  the  whole  appearance  of  Satan  is 
mtber  disagreeable  and  veTolting.     But  taming 
to  the  Michael,  no  form  or  featores  ezpressiye  of 
yonth,  and  beauty,  and  energy,  and  calmness, 
and  triumph,  and  pity,  could  be  more  perfect. 
The  frame  is  full  of  energy  in  every  muscle ;  the 
lifted  hand  grasping  a  sword  is  strong  to  execute 
the  commission  to  destroy;  the  feet,  one  upon 
the  head,  and  the  other  upon  the  ground,  appear 
as  if  he  had  just  alighted  upon  his  victim ;  and 
the  face — ^but  who  shall  describe  what  it  is?    So 
youthful — so  delicate  in  its  youthfiilness ;  with 
the  fiiirest  possible  complexion,  and  wavy  golden 
ringlets ;  so  resolute,  so  assured  in  its  resolute- 
ness ;  so  calm,  at  the  same  time ;  but  above  all, 
so  pervaded  with  inexpressible,  beautiful,  angelic, 
pure,  youthful  pity,  with  its  soft  shading  about 
the  eye,  and  its  emotion  almost  disturbing  the 
firm  decision  of  the  lips — and  altogether  so  sur- 
passingly lovely,  beautiful  in  might,  overpower- 
ing in  gentleness — it  is  not  Satan  that  he  con- 
quers, but  every  beholder ! 

I  attended  a  service  this  morning  at  the  En^- 
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Hsh  College,  in  whicli  a  priest,  recently  ordained, 
chanted  his  first  mass.  The  service  was  interedt*- 
ing,  and  the  music,  in  part,  fine.  Was  interesting^, 
I  say — ^and  yet  who  can  tell,  when  music^  strain 
after  strain,  wave  after  wave,  is  passing  over  his 
soul,  now  drowning  it  in  a  delirium  of  pleasure, 
and  then  bearing  it  away  into  boundless  revery*— 
who  caii  tell  whether  he  judges  rightly  of  any  of 
the  tilings  or  themes  that  come  before  him  ? 

Decemher  24.  I  visited  to-day  the  Church  of 
3.  Nicolas  in  Carcere,  built  over  the  prison 
where  the  Roman  daughter  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed the  celebrated  act  of  filial  piety,  which 
saved  her  father's  life,  and  eventually  procured 
his  pardon.  We  satisfied  ourselves  with  lodkii^ 
down  into  the  prison,  into  which  there  is  no 
descent  but  by  a  temporary  ladder :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  believed  as  much  as  we  could'  about 
the  story.  And,  indeed,  I  think  it  id  mueb  the 
wisest  part  to  believe,  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
interesting,  wide  spread,  popular  legends.  Why 
should  not  many  of  these  things  be  true;  and 
what  so  well  accounts  for  the  origiti  and  prfeva- 
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feaee  of  a  story  like  this  of  th^  Botban  dlm^bM", 
as  the  &et?  The  extreme  of  scepticism  is  quite 
as  wtA.  and  unplrilosophical  as  the  extreme  of 
fiiith,  withoat  being  half  so  agreeaUe. 

The  town  is  all  aliye  this  erening  with  the  ap- 
proadihig  festival  of  Christmas — the  hells  ifing- 
ing ;  the  people  abroad ;  services  in  the  churches. 
We  have  just  been  to  one  in  the  Sistine  Ghap^ ; 
and  so  much  does  the  spirit  of  the  time  possess 
US}  that  we  are  going  at  half-past  four  p'doek 
to-morrow  morning  to  a  Christmas  mdfniiig 
eeremonialy  at  the  8.  TAkm  Maggiore. 

December  26.   This  moifning  lr^  went  to  Maarla 
Maggiore,  an  honr  before  day-break,  atfd  were 
repaid  for  the  trouble.   It  was  on6  6t  those  si^kfte 
' that  one  must  cross  the  ocean  to  aco"!  might 
say,  rather,  to  see  any  thing  like  it.     It  i8>^aii 
h&mense  chineh,  divided  into  three  naMs^- sap- 
ported  by  a  great  hitmb^r  of  malble  and  gia»f e 
•  lenie  pillaM,  having  large  and  i^plendtd  ohapris 
'  eft  )ea€&  iid«  of  it^  and  all  lighted  u^  ihisctnoriiiHg 
irith^oirsofelNindeleers  andinnmnerable  ^aanfti 
tapet^.  '  dHU,  ihowever,  there  was  left  enoaghTef 
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^b^rifty  is  the  visrtas  and  roofs  of  the  nav^.^D 

lAftke  the  church  appeetr  twieeas  Isli^e*  as  it  is. 

iiinoiig'  these  pillaars-,  and  under  these  extended 

iwigeg  of  lights^  and  br  away  beneath^  diese  diioi 

but  gflded  roi^^  wete  to  be  seen  ayastmul^lfude 

of  people,  in  various  groups,  and  in  almost  a^l 

{yotoible  oostumes  and  attitudes.     There  wei:e 

Soldiers  in  thdir  uniforms,  in  two  columns  stretah«- 

ingrArough  l^e  whole  central  payement;  tbere 

mere  priests  in  iheix  yarious  dresses,  passing  to 

snd  fm  in  tiie  discharge  of  their  various  o&ti^ ; 

and  groups  of  persons  in  all  the  variety  and 

^iibMtj,  oi  the  Italian,  costumes.     In  one  ^ace 

m&re  •  oompaaij  of  people  kneeling^  before  'an 

-ultior ;'  inmiather,  lyiiig  by  the.  wall  or  at  the  foot 

'df  ft'  jfilMrv  was  a  small  cluster,  weary  and  half 

tasleep,:  of  people  looking  like  a  family  of  wild 

flbuasi>aiid/  ehildrett  from  the  mouiltains;   odber 

>paistifis  tcrere  walking  to  and  fro,  as  we  were  (mf" 

■  mkf»^  (Melmwhile  the  Christmas  chant  sounded 

'jGMit'&oBiith^Olii^lof  tibe  Sacraihent,  somet^aies 

Jtft«;Atilidering  chorus^  ai^  ttieBiiA  a  softer  rStMia. 

'4M .  the  wkdie,  ibe  scene,  I  must!  say,  had;  no 
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^ipn^riateinrpittssiTeMBs;  but  itt^im  iil»r«t4i^ 
less  Tery  jnterestiiig  in  itB-vmy-^-^tmAia^iga  mmt^ 
thing  bmrre,  wild,  and  fiuttastic.  It  seemaias 
if  the  place  were  not  a  riraieh,  hot  some  *%ttA 
palace  or  mighty  hostelry,  described  in^^auAka* 
bian  Night's  Entertainment. 

At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  we  iv^ent  'to*{tiiii' 
celebration  of  the  high  mass  by  tbe^pope-aliSl^ 
Peter's.  Here  again  was  a  ceremonial  of  esxseed-^ 
ing  spI<»idonr,  and  in  an  entirely  dtffi^reot  stjfie.. 
All  here  was  order  and  solemnity-^mote:a}ii{tr<^ 
priate,  thongh  scarcely  so  striking ''i 

St.  Peters  is  the  place  of  all  places  fbrarigreat:^^ 
religious  celebration^  wfaiare  bodies  ofaiilitefjf  adi^^ 
to  be  introduced.     All  other  places 'theyiaUwpi^ 
seeiaok  to  encumber;  here afions]deiiible:body^l»f 
troops  were  paraded  in  different  diTisioffis^fllnd  in  * 
different  parts  of  the  church,  and  thfiie  wa&amfite 
space  for  them,  and  for  all  the  multitude  besides. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  immense 
magnitude  of  this  place  I  noticed  to-day,  in  the 
sound  of  the  military  music,  which  was  soft,  and 
seemed  distant,  as  if  it  had  come  from  a  field  or 
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ar  tfMt  xrfcoBntry,  couaidt^fMj  remoyed .  Izideed 
tbi8i]aiincwaa4]he  most  interesting  part  of  the 
solemnitieB  (6f  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
efo^RatkNOof  die  host — ^wben  the  whole  maltitude, 
indftdiBg  die>  military ,  kneel  upon  the  pavement. 
This  prostration  of  a  mighty  multitude,  and  of  all 
tbe: power  fmd  splendour  of  it,  before  the  symbol 
(asntds^-i^egiapded)  of  God's  presmce,  is,^  indeed, 
a  iV^eary  affecting  speetacle;  and  when  it  takes< 
pbloe^illidie  noble  piazza  in  front  of  St.  Peter's, 
oa^tM^fdaitOsof  th/e  pope's  benedietion  at  Easter; 
and  the  multitude. is  almost  countless — wh&n, 
eisery^:kiiee) bows,  and  an  immense  body  of  troops 
(9^'  pvfisttfilie'  COL  the  payeiment,  as  if  awe  bad  - 
stviJbdigttlDem'like.death^  I  can  easily  believe  what 
aigepttktaMttB  toM  me^  that  he  had  known  ^  inan 
reoBii^rkablf' devoid  of  all  religious  emotion- to 
bvliylidnto/tettrs  at  die  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Uge  of  the  Prcpagamda — Mamtoleam  cf  Amgmtfmf'    Ylc 

December  26.  I  haTe  ridden  on  lioraelMKk  to- 
day to  the  temple  of  Forhma  Moliebfv^,  four 
miles  out  of  the  city.  This  is  the  spot  which 
tradition  assigns  for  the  meeting  of  Oorioliiins 
with  his  wife  and  mother ;  the  temple  was  ^fMted 
to  commemorate  their  success,  and  Rome's  ddi- 
Terance;  and  to  mark  the  former,  was  ctfled 
Fortuna  Mnliebris,  or  Womaiis  Si^eeeu^  ttb  I 
should  render  it.  The  temple  itself  18  a  small 
and  ruinous  building  of  brick,  that  would  scarcely 
attract  attention ;  but  when  I  reflected  that  it  was 
on  that  gentle  swell  of  land,  perhaps,  that  the 
stem  Coriolanus  stood  and  received  his  imploring 
wife  and  mother,  and  there  yielded  to  their  tto*s 
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-^there  pasded  through  all  the  struggle  and 
Agony  which  brought  him  at  length  to  those  me- 
morable trords^  ^*  Oh,  mj  mother !  thou  hast 
«aved  thy  eountry,  but  thou  hast  destroyed  thj 
«on !"  it  needed  no  ruin  or  monument  to  awaken 
imagination,  on  a  spot  thus  consecrated  to  one  of 

r  the  noblest  and  most  touching  scenes  in  history. 

[i  In  the  old  Roman  history,  indeed,  it  stands  quite 

alone.  It  is  the  only  instance,  I  think,  in  which, 
OQ  a  public  theatre,  the  oid  Roman  haughtiness 
erer  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  sex.  And  surely 
k  nobler  viotim  was  never  offered  at  its  shrine, 
ihtai  Cori^lanus. 

From  this  spot,  we  returned  on  the  Via  Latina, 
and  passed  over  to  the  Appian  Way,  to  visit  the 
catacombs  under  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian — or 
rather,  commencing  there-^for  this  subterranean 
burial-place  extended  for  a  number  of  miles, 
g^it^  into  the  city,  runtiing  under  the  Forum, 
and  ihAY'mg  an  outlet  in  the  prison  under  the 
CkM^h  of  St.  Peter  in  Carcere.  The  spot  is  very 
i«tt07e9tiiig,  for  haying  been  the  refuge  and  i^si- 
.denoe  of  the  early  Christians,  in  times  of  perse- 
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ottti(Mi..    It  Consists  of  nsrrow  {wissages,  eiit  o«t  of 
a  apoi^  rock,  which  absorbs  moisture,  and  tlnnK 
renders  the  place  more  habitable  thaa  I  eould 
otherwise  well  hare  thought  it.     It  was  fiur  drasfl^i 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  it.     Before,  it  wais 
always  a  mystery  to  me,  indeed,  how  men  oould 
lire  in  such  a  place.    The  guide  took  us  to.  a 
small  excavation  connected  with  one  of  the  pes*- 
sages,  wh^re  was  a  rude  diapeU  haying  a  crueifis: 
and  a  place  for  the  altar  at  the  end.    And  here  it 
was  that  the  sad,  and  trembling,  but  true-*hearted 
company,  kneeled  down  to  pledge  their  fidth  amd- 
trust  in  the  name  of  their  rejected  Master^    Ba|« 
the  times  of  suffering  for  conscience,  the  times  of 
moral  martyrdom,  are  not  yet  passed;  and  &t; 
Sebastian  himself,  to  whom  this,  church  is  dedi>« 
eated,  felt  no  keener  arrows  in  his  hody*  t^an< 
those  w^ich  oftentimes,  pierce  tiie  soul,  In  the- 
relationships,  the  uncertainties,  the  separations, 
the^chamges,  and  strifes  of  tiiis  mortal  state.. 
:ThB  ixy  ha&  been  most  deljghtfttl ;  and  a  ride 

*  Tkis  was  the  mode  of  his  martyrdom,  and  he  is  constantly 
represented  in  paintings  with  arrows  piercing  his  body. 
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oiL'kofseback,  in  the  meinity  of  Mtnney  ^long  th^ 
jBiij^tiie  ruins;  c^  the  aquedaots  on  going  aut^  aM 
on. oar  retilni,  amidst  the  giant  remains  of  the 
Baiatiney  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Forum,  seen  fey 
the  aott  and  waning  twilight  of  a  lorely  evening 
—this  is  enough  for  one  day. 

»  December  29.  I  had  an  interview  to*day  with 
the  rector,  and  some  students,  of  the  Propagalukt^; 
I  learned  from  them  that  this  celebrated  iastitn^' 
tion  &r  propagating  the  Catholic  faith  is  governed 
by  a  hoard  of  twenty  cardinals;  that  its  income 
is  aboiit  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ''^  per' 
amiUm ;  and  that  its  present  number  of  students 
is  about  one  hundred,  of  whom  thirteen  are  from 
the  United  Sta^s.  The  rector  is  a  German  county 
apparently  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age^^^ 
M.  Reisaeh;  and  the  young  gentlemen  With^ 
whom  I  met  were  American  students «  We  had) 
much  oonrersation  upon  various  topics, .  for  two. 
or  three  hours,  some  minutes*  of  which.  I  shall 
juBt  n<^e^    They  stated  the  surprising  fisKSt,  that 

*  It  was  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  befone  the  I^sench 
werehera 


o 
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tile  pope's  amiital  e^^enditaTe,^  ftir  jiemmal  *  afld 
bmisftfaold  pQFposes,  is  axdj  iomtem  thotuaad 
dollaM.  They  ridiculed  the  idea  that  h&  lifts 
sent,  as  1m»  been  alleged^  the  lium  of  ona  hun- 
dred thottsatid  dollars,  from  his  prirate  parse,  to 
America ;  nor  has  the  Propagnnda,  they  say^  ever 
expended  on  American  missions  more  than  thirty 
or &rty  thdusaqd dollars*  On  thesnbject of  ex- 
dnisiire  saltatioii,  they  stated  a  doctrine,  saving  a 
tiitte  tinge  of  assumption,  as  liberal  as  any  one 
eould  desire.  It  was,  that  sincere  conviotion  of 
bekig  right  must  spread  its  shield  ovet  all  those 
who  entertain  it.  The  assumption  lay  in  an 
implied  resterration  of  rightful  supremacy  for  the 
CAtholic  church ;  but  they  distinctly  heldv  that 
if  any  man  should  leave  the  mother  chnrah^  from 
6iii6ere  and  honest  conviction,  the  dissent  was 
not  to  be  deemed  fittal. 

Decemb^  30.  I  hunted  up  this  mormng.the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus;  yes,  hunted  for  it. 
Little  thought  the  man,  once  deemed  so  impor- 
tant to  the  world-,  that  it  was  isaid,  ^^  It  had  been 
good  for  mankind  if  he  bad  nevor  been  .bom^  or 
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UrI  ffleyer- died"-7*«littk  chid  he  thUik  th«  Hm^ 
would  erer  coise,  when  his  ppoud  maMbohnfi]^ 
ttftist  be  .aearehed  for;  dr  when  &lind  ilii  h^t, 
woald -be  found  snrroiiiided  add  hiddea  afaiioat 
from  mgl^  by  cithiBr  house^-^itself  a  iatebte  and  a 
lannerj.  I  asked  a  picket  of  lAoldienr  wiiJAn 
/fifteen' rods  of  the  spot;  aod  with  the  habHual 
%nori&ee  and  iti^>i^ei]ee  united  of  the  eoimaon 
peo^e  here,  on  sueh  points,  thej  il^ould  have 
•salt  tne  AHt  to  the  CMisenm,  (a  mile  off^)  and 
then  tovthe  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Of  Ae  mau- 
s6leuin.af.Angifsti»,  theyknaw  nothing  I  Mbr* 
leeUas,.  the  nephew  of  Angastus,  eelebir^ted.by 
^irgHy  was  buried  in,  this  spot^  I  eod^fes^^  it 
interested  ihe  more,  as  the  place  wh^re.  this 
tprcmuismg'  yoiath,  the  hope  of  the  people^^.was 
iaid  down  to  rest^^naa  the  plaee  whe^e  Ootavia 
ponred  out  a  mother's  tears^^^than  for  any.a^so- 
eiationis  with: imperial  graiideur;  although  in 
Augustus  it  had  a  noble  represenflatiif^, 

'  {went  to  see 'the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.  ito* 
day,  land '  gazed  npob ' them  (edpeeially '  the  finst) 
for  8  wMle^  with  th^  sad  feeling,  tiiat  litt  might 
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bet  sny  Jast  look.    . Yel  the  LaooooDi;  nraeh;  agtilia 
odier  has.  the  prefexence>  is  awiiilly'jtffi^gi&  isai 
pofweofHl .  The  tremendous'  museuiar*  eamrgy  smL  < 
ceaDtoBtiox^  bttt  all  in  Tain;  the  nnpfairiQig  Boiffi^' 
with*  toothfel.  an  almost  iD&atJne  expraasko-. 
of  countenance,   as  they  raiae  thehr  eysB^'tahd^ 
handfitto  their  father;  the  fetal  complicKtioikV>f 
folds- in  the  huge  serpent;  but  most  of  «41,  thd 
Laoeoon  hnnself-^-^the. agony  of  th^  jiartecL'lipfi^^ 
theclxpression,  almost  more  than  .mortal^  io£  std^-- 
feving  and  horror  beneath  the  eye(i  thei  accaiaingl 
brQ(vrf*^aecusing  Heaven  ibr  the  terriUeiseiveiafyti 
of  hislotr^es,  those  folds  ofjtitwUsiaUiQnf.Bhfmsti 
theri^t  eye  in  partieular — all  ia  wQiidetluI;'iit 
is  :^di!eadful ;  and  fov  this  reaaooEi,  ka  less^adnpifcidffi 
work,  'ibam  if  the  subject  were  move;{|grei^bittr>iii'> 
*B»t  the  ApoUor-roh  heavens  l-r-^I  ^miaready^to^^ 
esj^aa  /again^^that  sovereignty,  of  iCOSMnaoua  « 
pdfweiriaild  aupwrioiity — it  is^asiif  bid'^TerJrJoolb— f « 
noi arrow  heeded — m  HM^-  Tenjr  look^wouH  idt}i^<  i 
and7et^li^lot>kaciiaUbea;^tifell  ^  Itia^a^oquil'' 
teHlmce  t^axif^itatba^e  thought^-^iiould  anmbflafo^f 
aildiyelstiiti  «pisiti  tKfi  mU  >  gara(»^lBi9ssi  6qp  perffaxtearf 
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ii^ihdJ^  itisannsr  bm  if  the  &ir  creation  mlgkt  isprang 
fdnrth  Hbtsacath  iU  glance^  I  tnsj  never  .S0&«  it 
ntose^ilMsk  Lcbukl  as  >soon.&Hrgiet  Ihe.stm  iei 
haaiir«Bi^«fl»r  hKiring  onoe  seen  it,  as  forget  dans- 
TCfureasiK^tioii'  of  tbe  god  of  light,  and  brightness, 
aod.'beBiify,  *and  power. 

^fZksoHaber  31 »  I  visited  this  morning  the  Studio* 
oSjOaxtBsceini,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  living 
paii|iiiei»» '  He  has  great  talent,  and  his  studio-  pre* 
seisls  iftiBiiiljnfine  paintings,  and  yet  finer  sketehes. 
Hfiihas 'taken  bald,  too,  of  the  old  Roman  sabM 
jeelF,>si>''ixradi  neglected  in  general-^Regnkis^ 
Hopstois^^occles,  Vtrginius,  Curias  Dentaliis«( 

<  Thk  afMvnoon  I  attended  a  service  at  the  Gesn^ 
a|)ipf ofuUate  to  the  elose  of  the  year;  consistitlg 
chiefly  tofimusie.  Good  singing,  though. 4oo 
nois^tiiat' is  >the  constant  fault  bare  t  gtisit 
ejeeevticoi  oh  the  organ,  of  which  they  have^kned 
in-t&is/i  cbnrch  ;  a  stujtendous  as^ciknbli^^  <  of 
pe&pU,  'filling  1  this  immense  temple^.vnd  ^ll')the< 
chapels  to-  overBo^ing^  tfie  chumhStiKtf,  a^iioh' 
and^sdliomn  edificdy  wiith  gilded  cdling,^'mtk' 
paidAiagSR: and  -statues^:  aad  marble  piHiifs^jaiid! 
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jHlastevs,  uid  aliars ;  tke  dim  arckesaiid  migcistic 
jdome,  seen  absciureLy  by  tha  light  of  the  declining 
sun,  and  afterward,  of  innumet«b)e  wax  ^pf^ra*^ 
all  tbifl,  with  the  oeeaaion  to  help  it^  mad^  ii^  ta 
seene  not  easily  to  be  fol*gotten.  I  wish.werbiid 
more  of  these  things  with  ub  Protestants.  Me^  it 
is,  that  the  ^loobi  of  this  mortal  and  nUMn^^tous 
ezistdnee  should  be  thus  signaliaed ! 
January  2.    We  attended  a  party  latdsr  <at 

CaiUinal  W 's.    As  we  do  Mt  kiiQii»  Vftmk 

about  eardinals  in  America,  and  as  they  are  .t))e 
highest  offiMiers  in  a  church  to  whioh  the  mop^  of 
oar  people  feel  a  superstitious. strangraesc^,  th^ 
may  be  looked  upon,  petrhaps,ta9  qnii^e  a  preter- 
natural set  of  beings.  Be  it  known  to  you^  th«il, 
that  a  cttrdinal's'  palace  is  very  much  like  other 
mansions  of  the.  distinguished  elassesy  and  that  a 
eardtml's  party  is  very  muieh  like  a  grciMr  Nisiir 
York  0i  Boston  jam;  that  is,  after  you^sbiake 
your  entrance;  there  is  much  more  paraflf),on 
.being  intRodueed-^  tjfemendious. throng  of  ^r- 
ddgesr^oMieni  hi  attendaiw»r*--tod  aikiei^jryine- 
peatedi.  aoftd  sometimes  ludioroua  imnouaeev^t 


of^fe  names  of  the  guests  as  they '  pass  thrdugh 
th^-anteroomsl ;  Itidicrcnis^  because  here  ar^  nffSieB 
irom  all  parts  of  the  ^orld  to  be  ji^onotmoed, 
^aiid  amto  will  sometltn^s  find  it  difficult  1o 
^hnow  his  own,  in  the  mouths  of  these  littlidm 
tiiAte^s.  A  large  proportion,  ind^d,  on  all  th^be 
idi5easions,  is  English;  and  here  were  seveml  of 
the  English  nobility  jostled  in  the  drowd^  md 
bearing  nothing  in  i\mit  niahner  to  distinguish 
ih^tA  fifmtk  oilers;  simplicity  is  the  order  of'lih^ 
d^y  'ABt6  fi  esli^inal's  manners,  I  can  only  sity, 
♦fliAt  in  ih^  person  of  out  entertainer,  they  were 
^^iremely  simple  and  kind ;  it  was  as  easy  to 
iUmretBt  with  him  as  with  your  next  neighbour. 
¥^  the  tei^t,  a'eardinal  is  one  of  a  eonclBT^  of 
e^fenifi  not  always  ftill,  that  eledts  the  pop^ ; 
is'^  onfe^'fif  the  pope's  setirct  council ;  wears  a  red 
hat,  Mes^in  a  reid  carriage,  and  has  the  literies 
oMfis 'seffvants  aikd  of  his  horses  of  the  same 

<i  A  eatdmaliil  one* 6f  the  pope's  uoimalI,1torI 
beliere^  'the  preroga^ii^e  is  i^atitte^  ttdiniikaL-  ^  ilbe 
'p(^  iff  m  absolute  sovereign  pan  J*  Jl  ii^iStKmd 
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qtute  impassible,  I  nndersiand,  to  refttmia  tlie 
present  pontiff  in  a  coarse  of  expenses,  that 
flireaten  tlie  rain,  in  temporal  power,  of  the 
papal  see.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  gOTemment  now  exceed  the  income,  by 
abotit  three  millions  of  piastres.  To  meet  this 
deficiency,  the  reyennes  firom  one  village  •  and 
district  after  another  of  the  Romail  state,  a^ 
|de^ed  away  to  the  bankers  fi!t>m  whom  the 
money  is  borrowed,  without  any  prospect  of 
redempticm;  and  I  am  told  that  ten  oi'  tweli^e 
years  of  extrayagance  like  this  mast  leave'  the 
papal  exchequer  in  a  state  of  complete  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this,  perhaps,  that 
Gr^ory  XVI.  is  a  very  ambitious  pontiffl  Yet 
he  affectd  very  little  state,  is  not  disposed  to 
exact  observance,  and  brings  his  persoii^l  ^doA 
household  expenses  within  the  moftt  mode^te 

r   • 

allowance.  He  was  formerly  rector  of  the'l^ro- 
pagiindft ;  and  the  students  of  that  instilfuticn 
tell  me^  that  when  they  are  admitted  toauditoee, 
he  often  tells  them  that  he  is  tired  of  worldly 
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c^re  and.  grandeur,  and  wishes  that  he  could  l?e 
their  rector  again. 

Bijt  withajl  this  simplicity  about  the  world,.  I 

suspect  that  h^  has  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  ainbi- 

^n..    One  or  two  circumstances  will  illustrate 

this.     He  wrote. a  book  before  his  elevation  to 

t)^  popedom,  which  gained  little  or  no  attention. 

Qe  has  since  caused  this  work  to  be  published  in 

^very  forpi,  from  the  folio  to  a  small  poeket 

yplume.    St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  mile  and  a  half 

qut.gf  the  walls,  was  once  built,  I  suppose,  in 

tjbe  n^i^st  of  a.  populous  neighbourhood.    A  S»w 

y^^.  ago.it  was  destroyed  by  fire.    The  pope  ia 

now  rebuilding  it,  at  an  immense  expense,''^  >  ia 

yib^t  i)3  nearly  a  waste  field;  and  for  no.ost^n- 

sib)e  rqaspp  that.  I  can  see,  but  that  he  may,  by 

9^A.  \yya,wriie  upon  its  pediment  "  Gregorius 

^]y^L;  jQ^ficavit;  hanc  basilicam." 

^.i^nmi^  3. .  Tb^se  two  days  past  I  hare  taken 

T^I^^.Qi^t^  of  the  wall^.    One  of  them  wasr  t^  the 

(li^vurch  of  .St.  JUorepzo^  a  strange  old  bui}dmg,.«q 

•t^i^FheteoliotiiiB  in  iMs  catiusdral  are  single  shafti^  of  ^^ 
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the  she  and  partly  of  the  materials  of  an  aiidieM 
temple;  with  an  old  mosaic  pavement ;  with'pll^' 
lars  of  all  sizes,  cut  off  and  fitted*  in,  with  tnosf 
admired  incongruity ;  bat  especially  with  a  cobu^^ 
uade  about  the  high  altar,  of  most  magftificetii' 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars  of  Parian  marble.  !Bj^ 
the  by,  the  number  of  ancient  pillars  now  statid^ 
ing  in  Rome,  and  mostly  in  the  churches,  is 
immensely  great.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  I  think, 
somewhere,  at  sixteen  thousand.  '" 

To-day  I  went  without  the  wall,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  and  found  a  variegated  and  pie^-" 
turesque  country.  What  a  glorious  spot  this 
must  have  been,  when  the  malaria  wag  not  herex 
nor  had  misrule,  misery,  poverty,  degradation, 
fallen  here,  with  the  weight  of  a  thousand  curves. 
The  whole  Campagna,  stretching  to  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  on  the.  oftber,' \ras 
filled,  was  almost  swarming  with  dwellings, 
many  of  them  the  villas  of  wealthy  and  noble 
Romans— rfor.  these  all  lived,  or  had  villas  out  of 
the  city ;  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  was  filled 
with  temples,  baths,  foJrums,  arches,  columns, 
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Q^ODnA^eSy  atatues ;  and  it  was  Rome»  the  sove^ 
fQign,  queeu:  pf  pationsy  the  Biifirt;re9s  of  the  woiild* 
She  was  the  central  point,  from  whi^  radiating 
linest  weiQt  out  through  laU  the  earth.  On  thos^ 
diFei^ging  eoaraeo,  consols  and  g€;neral8  went 
fqrth  to  command  provinces,  or  to  conquer  new 
patiojas^  upon  them,  they  returned  to  celebrate, 
in  sol^oin  procesaioo,  their  triumphs ;  upon  these 
gi^at  ways  of  empine,  ambassadors  travelled  in 
state,  to  give  law,  Bsnd  couriers  came  baek  to 
bring  intelligence:  and  now,  so  secluded,  .so 
solitai:y  among  the  nations  is  B^me,  that  one  of 
Qujr  party,  in  writing  a  letter  to-4&j9  inadvertently 
said,  ^'  We  store  as  ipji^h  0ut  of  the  world  here^  as 
if  wa  wei^  in  the  moon." 

la  coming  into  the  city,  we  passed  by  the  mag- 
piflcent  fountain  of  St.  Paul's,  and  visited  the 
church .  of  San  Piefro  in  Montori<9^-^the  spot 
assign0d>;by  tradition  for  6t*  Peter's  martyrdom* 
There  is  a  little  circular  temple,  separate  from 
the:Qhu]!ch,  erected  on  the  particular  spot  where 
the  cross  on  which  he  suffered  martyrdom  is 
supposed  to  have  stood ;  with  an  upper  andhmer, 
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or  sttbtenunean  chapel.  It  is  surrouBded  by 
pillars  of  very  dark — or,  as  they  say  in  the  books, 
Wack  granite,  and  is  a  beautiful  object. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  things  in  Rome  are 
its  fountains,  and  among  the  most  striking  things 
are  its  obelisks. 

The  fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  especially, 
are  really  glorious.  They  rise  thirty  ,or  forty 
feet  into  the  air,  and  come  down  in  a  shower. 
The  quantity  of  water  thrown  up  is  so  great,  and 
the  streams,  as  they  spring  out  from  the  basin,  are 
made  so  to  diverge,  that  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  two  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  piazza. 
The  fountains  are  partly  resolved  into  drops  and 
mist,  and  a  rainbow  may  always  be  seen  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  Every  time  one 
sees  them,  they  seem  a  new  mystery  and  beauty ; 
and  when  the  sky  is  so  fair,  so  glorious  a  thing, 
that  you  feel  almost  (as  you  do  some  days)  as  if 
you  could  kneel  down  and  worship  it,  they  appear 
like  a  cloud  of  incense — pure,  bright,  resplendent 
— offered  up  to  that  supernal  splendour  and 
purity. 
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As  to  these  Egyptian  obelisks,  of  polished 
granite,  p(»ntiBg  up  to  the  sky  from  almost  every 
square  and  open  BpB.ce  in  Rome,  and  with  that 
hand-wiSting  of  mysterious  and  yet  unexplained 
dimracters  upon  their  sides — what  could  he  more 
striking  ?  The  antiquities  of  Rome  are  young, 
by  their  side.  Some  of  them  were  built  by 
Sesostris,  by  Rameses,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago.  They  saw  ages  of  em- 
pire and  of  glory  before  Rome  had  a  being. 
They  are  also  in  the  most  perfect  preservation. 
So  beautifully  polished,  and  entirely  free  from 
stain,  untouched  by  the  storms  of  thirty-five 
centuries,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  not  lost  one  of 
their  particles,  sinee  they  came  from  the  quarries 
of  Egypt.  That  very  surface,  we  know,  has  been 
gazed  upon  by  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  successive 
generations.  Speak,  dread  monitors !  as  ye  point 
upward  to  Heaven — speak,  dark  hieroglyphic 
symbols!  and  tell  u&— are  ye  not  yet  comciotis, 
wheal  conscious  life  has  been  flowing  around  you 
for  three  thousand  years  ?  Methinks  it  were 
enough  to  penetrate  the  bosom  of  granite  with 

VOL.  II.  G 
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enoticw,  to  have  witnessed  what  ye  have  wit- 
nessed. Methinks  that  the  stem  aad  inezorable 
mystery,  graven  upon  yonr  mighty  (dmfts,  most 
break  silence,  to  tell  that  which  it  hath  known 
of  weal  and  woe,  of  change,  disaster,  Uood,  and 
crime! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

St  Peter^s — its  magnitude  and  splendaur-^Momment  to  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts — Mosaic  Copies  of  Paintings—A  Walk 
m  St.  Peter's — Services  is  the  Ckepd  of  the  Propaganda — 
Libirury  of  the  Vatican — Roman  Marionettes — Churches 
built  on  the  Baths  qf  Diocletian — Epiphany  Celebration  in 
ihePropagandor-St,  Owfrio—Cardmal  Fesch's  OaUery  <f 
Pmatings^Academg  qf  St.  Luke^Service  at  the  Churchqf 
St.  Marcellus— Blessing  the  Horses — Mosaic  Manufactory 
in  ihe  Basement  qf  the  Vatican — Churches  qf  Rome. 

I  WISH  to  convey  to  you  som^  idea  <rf  Si.  Peter's 
— of  its  magnitude,  at  least,  though  I  ican^ot  of 
its  laagnificenGe. 

But  one  woid,  first,  in  abatement.  Iliougb  St . 
Peter's  is  the  largest,  and  &r  the  nu^t  expensive 
structure  in  the  world,  it  &ils  entirely  in  its  ex- 
terior apipearance  to  make  any  just  impression  as 
a  piece  of  architecture.  It  fails  from  two  causes. 
First)  because  the  front  is  mean,  and  toitally 

g2 
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unworthy  of  such  an  edifice.  It  ought  to  have 
had  a  stupendous  portico,  according  to  Michael 
Angelo's  plan.  And  secondly,  because  it  is 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  other  buildings — 
the  Vatican  on  its  left,  and  the  Baptistary  and 
other  buildings  on  the  right — so  that  from  no 
proper  point  of  view  can  this  mighty  structure 
be  seen.  The  first  fault  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
means,  and  therefore  not  to  be  blamed  ;  but  the 
last  is  an  unaccountable,  an  almost  incredible 
fault  in  the  original  plan  of  this  vast  structure. 
Surely  there  is  waste  land  enough  in  Rome,  and 
has  been  for  ages,  to  open  a  view  to  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  the  world.  Why  was  it 
made  thus  vast,  but  to  produce  an  impression  by 
its  size,  and  especially  by  its  exterior  appearance? 
Why,  but  for  this,  have  such  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, untold,  and  unknown,  and  incalculable, 
almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  papal  see,  been  expended 
upon  it?  And  yet  St.  Peters,  as  an  exterior 
building,  is  not  seen  ! 

But  now  let  us,  crossing  the  area  of  its  noble 
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piazza — eleven  thousand  and  fifty-five  feet  long, 
or  ten  acres*  in  extent  probably — surrounded  by 
its  circular  colonnade,  contemplate  the  great 
object  itself. 

'  Its  front  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide — that 
is,  twenty-four  rods — the  thirteenth  of  a  mile. 
It  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet-forty 
rods*— long,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet—- twenty-seven  rods — at  the  transept,  or 
widest  part ;  that  is  to  say,  it  covers  about  seven' 
acres. 

With  these  general  ideas  of  the  building  let 
us  enter  it.  But  you  say  at  once,  ^^  It  does  not 
appear  so  extraordinarily  large."  True ;  that  is 
because  the  proportions  are  so  perfect,  it  is  com- 
monly said ;  biit  I  think  it  is  yet  more,  because 
we  have  never  seen  any  building  so  large,  and 
the  visual  impression  is  affected  in  its  estimate 
by  what  we  have  seen.  But  we  soon  learn  to 
correct  this  impression.     We  immediately  ob- 

*  I  add  these  denominations  as  conveying  the  most  pal-^ 
pable  ideas  probably  to  people  in  the  country. 
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seirre,  oa  the  tight  and  left  of  the  door^  sMmea, 
apparently  of  ehfldren^ — cfaenh^— that  svrtaim 
AuirUe  vases  of  holy  water.  We  appnMttb  tbesiy 
and  find  that  they  are  giants,  more  than  six  feet 
h^«  We  see  at  a  little  distance,  on  the  pilas- 
ten  and  just  abore  the  pedestal,  seoiptnzed 
dores — the  emblematic  genii  of  the  pfause'^^^uMl 
they  appear  to  the  eye  of  no  very  extraordina^ 
slise,  and  we  think  that  we  can  easily  lay  our 
hand  on  them*  We  approach,  and  find  iSMt  we 
can  scarcely  reach  to  touch  them,  and  Aef  an 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long.  We  advaaice 
along  the  mighty  central  nare,  and  we  see,  nearly 
at  the  termihation  of  it  and  beneath  the  dome, 
the  high  altar,  snrmounted  by  a  <{aaopy,  rmmd 
on  Ibtir  twisted  pilliunv  of  hrmte.  The  piifaifB 
and  canopy  seem  to  be  of  very  suitable  ele^Mkm 
for  the  place,  and  yet  we  soon  learn  that  they 
are  ninety  feet  high. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  fflae  oi  the  dome^ 
with  its  walls  twenty-three  feet  thieky  he  own 
height  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet,  and 
itself  raised  two  hmidred  amd  teventy'-seveti  fbet 
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abott  the  itoor  of  the  ehitroh.  Thiii  doitte  is  tsii$- 
tuMd  by  fottf  square  pitlara)  t;i[ro  bmiidlNd  tod 
tu^nty-tluree  feet  in  circiiHifereilee.  T)^(  is  to 
tfvf,  eei^h  one  of  fhdse  pilkurt/  or  malees  of 
Htftflop^,  is  nearly  ristky  feet  oa  eaek  flide»  amd 
tfiflrefere  as  large  as  cme  of  our  eommon^wed 
diwdbes^  if  it  w^re  raised  up  and  aet  on  the  end. 
Tbeve  is  a  »aall  church  aad  an  adjoining  houae 
Oil  Ae  Sirada  Fdice  in  Rome^  designedly  huilf 
so  aa  to  be  tether  otiual  to  the  m^  <tf  eiie  of 
these  columns.  And  yet  these  coliunns  do  not 
aeem  to  be  in  the  way  at  all ;  they  do  not  9eem 
to  oeciqpy  any  disproportionate  sp9^;  they  do 
But  enoamber  the  mighty  pav^ent  1 

With  regard  to  the  objects  within  St<  Peter's, 
I  can  notice  only  two  or  three  that  struck  me 
moat. 

One  of  them  is  tht  ntenUn^ent  Id  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  Charles  Edward^  and  his  brothar 
Henry,  the  cardinal.  There  are  twO^  angels  f^ 
doath^^It  i9  the  work  of  Canoyar-^before  whieh  I 
bare  ^Bt  hours.  So  6a»|uiiwtdy  moulded  e)*e 
their  formsyso  delieate^  thoughtful,  beautiful  ar^ 
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their  faces/ so  sad,  too,  as  they  are  abont  to 
extinguish  the  torch  of  life — as  they  stand  lean- 
ing their  cheeks  npon  the  reverse  end  of  the 
long,  slender  stem-Hso  sad,  indeed,  but  then  that 
sadness  so  relieved  by  beauty, — intellectual,  con- 
templative, winning  beauty — it  seems  to  my 
fancy,  at  times,  as  if  they  would  certainly  appear 
to  me  at  my  own  death ;  as  if  they  would  flit 
before  the — ^perhaps  failing,  perhaps  delirious — 
imagination,  and  reconcile  the  soul  to  a  depar- 
ture effected  by  a  ministry  so  beautiful.  Ah! 
blessed  angels !  I  may  one  day  stretch  out  my 
hands  to  you,  and  ask  your  aid — but  not  yet-r- 
not  yet.  But  sickness,  sorrow,  deprivation,  ca- 
lamity in  some  shape,  may  make  you  welcome, 
before  one  thinks  to  be  ready. 

Among  the  mosaic  copies  of  paintings  in  which 
St.  Peter's  is  so  rich,  there  is  one  of  the  Incre- 
dulity of  Thomas,  which  has  always  made  one  of 
my  stopping-places,  in  taking  the  customary 
circuit.  The  eagerness  of  Thomas,  the  calm 
dignity  of  Jesus,  are  fine ;  but  the  &ce  of  John, 
as  he  stands  just  behind  Thomias,  and  looks  upon 
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his  rash  act,  is  one  to  remember  always.  It 
seems  to  me  the  very  personification  of  forbear- 
ance. He  submits  calmly  that  Thomas  should 
do  it — should  satisfy  himself — ^but  yet  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful.  There  is  no  surprise  in  hi^ 
countenance;  he  knows  human  frailty;  he  is  not 
astonished  at  unbelief  or  hardness  of  heart ;  but 
it  seems,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  his  own  heart 
were  broken  at  the  spectacle.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  rebuke  in  his  beautiful  countenance; 
but  such  a  union  of  indulgence  and  sorrow,  as 
one  might  well  pray  for,  at  that  altar — (it  is  an 
altarpiece) — ^to  be  awakened  in  Ais  mind  when 
he  stands  by  the  evil  and  erring. 

A  walk  in  St.  Peter's  is  something  by  itsdf — 
a  thing  not  to  be  had,  nor  any  thiijg  like  it,  any 
where  else  in  the  world.  The  immensity  of  the 
place ;  its  immense,  unequalled  magnificence ; 
the  charming  temperature  of  the  air,  preserved 
the  same  the  year  round  by  the  vastness  of  the 
mass  of  masonry ;  the  incense-breathing  walls — 
for  there  is  literally  an  odour  of  sanctity  always 
here,  from  the  daily  burning  of  incense ;  the  rich, 

g3 
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beautiftil,  Tariegated  marble  oolomni ;  tbe  altars, 
the  tombs  on  wetj  nde,  the  statues,  the  painthqipsy 
the  fine  medallions  in  marble,  of  the  heads  of 
sdnts  and  fathers  of  the  church,  which  are  set 
into  the  sides  of  the  columns  in  great  numbers ; 
then  the  arches  on  arches  that  pi^sent  themselyes 
to  the  view  in  etery  direction ;  and,  if  the  walk 
be  towards  evening  (the  onlj  right  time),  the 
music  of  the  Tesper  hymn,  now  swelling  in  foil 
chorus  upon  the  ear,  and  then  dying  away,  as  the 
music  changes,  or  the  walk  leads  you  laear  the 
chapel  whence  it  proceeds,  or  farther  from  it; 
all  this,  with  the  gathering  shadows  of  i^proach- 
ing  evening — the  shadows  slowly  gathering  in 
arch  and  dome — makes  a  walk  in  St.  Peter^s  like 
nothing  else ! 

January  8.  I  was  present  at  the  eelebnetion 
of  high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Propaganda,  a 
few  days  since,  and,  for  l^e  fir^t  time  in  Rome, 
was  gratified  with  an  air  of  d6liberatk)n,  dignity, 
and  something  like  delicacy,  given  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  rite.  The  principal  person 
officiating   was    the  Bishop  of  the   Sandwich 


klands,  lately  ordtuned,  wd  soon  to  dep^  ior 
Im  difltrnt  hoio^f  The  ptiide^ta  of  the  Propii- 
ganda  were  all  dressed  in  white  tnnics,  ^d  th^i^r 
wigipgs  md  their  de?orw»  b^harioiiiri  9J^  wi^U  as 
that  of  9(11  the  o^ci$itiiig  persons,  who  instead  of 
hurrying  through  the  liturgy  with  indeeeat  haste, 
repeated  it  slowly,  and  instead  of  bowing  and 
dodging  about  the  altar,  really  kneeled — all  thi^ 
imade  it  a  very  beautiful  service. 

In  the  morning  of  the  same  day^  there  were 
e^Humon  masses  9aid  in  the  chapel,  in  various 
languages.  It  waa  very  striking  tp  fee,  in  su^- 
^e»$i9n,  the  bearded  Greek,  the  blaek  Ethiop, 
and  the  sw^tby  Armenian,  officiating  as  priests 
Ht  the  altar ;  and  some  of  the  persons  kneeling 
around  the  altars — ^monks,  I  presumei  from  the 
£a»t — looked  like  the  very  personifications  of 
oriental  maceration* 

There  is  something  very  unposing  in  this 
gathering  of  all  nations  into  one  fold.  Fifty  lan- 
guages are  read  in  the  Propaganda.  One  of  the 
things  at  St.  Peter'is  that  makes  you  feel  the 
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majesty  of  this  system  is,  tHat  there  are  confes- 
sionals at  St.  Peter's  for  almost  all  nations,*  in 
their  respective  languages. 

January  10.  We  went  to-day  with  the  rector 
and  some  of  the  students  of  the  Propaganda, 

»  ...  .  *  a* 

through  the  Vatican  library.  We  were  received 
by  M.  Mezzofanti,  who  has  immediate  charge  of 
the  library,  an  aged  and  very  learned  man,  who 
speaks  forty-two  languages^ — himself,  therefore, 
to  me,  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  library.  He 
showed  us  some  very  old  manuscripts,  a  Virgil 
and  a  Terence,  each  of  the  fifth  century  ;  a 
most  splendid  manuscript  of  Dante  on  vellum, 
beautifully  illuminated  and  painted ;  and  some 
curious  autographs  of  letters"  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Afterward  we  were  shown  a  large  cabinet  of 
curiosities  taken  from  ancient  churches,  and  firom 
the  catacombs,  consisting  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, antique  lamps,  bronze  crosses,  and  silver 
chalices.  They  were  chiefly  from  the  catacombs. 
Upon  these  objects,  the  eyes  of  the  persecuted 
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and  devoted  company^  in  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,  had  rested ;  with  what  emotions,  how  little 
are  we  able  to  comprehend ! 

January  11.  Really,  the  Roman  marionettes, 
alias  puppets,  which  we  have  been  to  see  this 
evening,  are  worth  a  description.  They  are  of 
the  size  of  grown  men  and  women,  and  they  are 
made  to  perform  an  entire  play  and  ballet.  The 
dialogue  is  read  by  persons  out  of  sight  at  the 
sides  of  the  stage,  while  the  puppets  ''  suit  the 
action  to  the  word"  with  such  propriety  and 
grace  as  are  perfectly  surprising.  There  are  few 
speakers  who  might  not  take  lessons  from  their 
gestures.  Then  the  ballet  was  performed  almost 
with  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  opera  dancers .  But 
that  the'  strings  by  which  they  are  suspended  and 
moved  are  too  much  in  sight,  one  might  scarcely 
suspect,  in  looking  at  these  curious  and  amusing 
performers,  that  they  were  not  real  persons. 

January  12.  To-day  (Sunday)  I  have  been 
wandering  among  the  churches.  First,  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  di  Vittoria,  opposite  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Termine.   In  this  church  is  the  celebrated 
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stetue  of  St.  Cecilia  about  to  be  piereed  by  the 
dart  of  the  aagel  of  death,  bj  Bernini;  but  I 
have  nothing  special  to  saj  about  it.  Next,  to 
the  neighboaring  cfaarehes,  bnilt  on  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian.  One  of  these,  the  S.  Maria  degU 
Angeli,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,*  and,  in 
its  proportions,  pleases  me  more  than  any  chnrch 
in  Rome,  and  is,  besides,  a  splendid  stnictmre. 
I  have  visited  it  many  times  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  it  was  with  quite  a  sadness  of  spirit  that 
I  took  my  last  look  at  it  to-day.  In  the  Cbivreh 
of  St.  Bernardo,  at  the  other  end,  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  there  was 
a  celebration  of  the  mass  this  morning ;  and  to 
think  that  on  this  very  buUding,  once  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  a  pagan  emperor'-^on  this  very 
spot,  where  were  martyred,  in  cold  and  wanton 
cruelty,  Ibe  forty  thousand  Christian  slaves  who 
had  built  this  immense  edifice  i>^  that  here  a 

*  That  ifl,  where  both  naves  are  of  equad  length,  and  not 
like  the  Latin  cross,  where  they  are  unequal. 

t  The  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  largest  in  ancient  Rome, 
were  more  than  one  thousand  feet  square;  that  is,  they 
coYered  about  twenty-five  acres. 
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(%ri0tiftn  mtnce  wba  chanted,  by  mimy  Toiees, 
and  the  pealing  organ,  and  every  solemn  cere* 
monial,  was  enough  to  make  the  service  interest- 
ing and  touching,  even  if  it  had  not  been  well 
performed — ^which,  for  once,  it  was.  Afterward 
I  passed  through  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  to  bid  it 
adieu,  with  its  splendid  chapels  and  its  beautifhl 
ranges  of  Ionic  pillars. 

This  afbemoon  I  attesided  a  singular  exhibition 
at  the  Propaganda.  It  is  a  sort  of  Epiphany 
celebration^  and  consists  in  recitations  in  a  great 
ntnnber  of  languages.  On  this  occasion,  the  lan- 
guages spoken  were  thirty-sev^i  in  number.  Our 
own  language  had  a  very  good  representative, 
especially  as  to  the  manner  of  speaking,  (which 
was  the  best  on  the  boards,)  in  a  young  American 
from  Philadelphia,  and  we  gave  him  a  good  round 
clap  tor  it.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  spec- 
tators from  different  countries  cl£q>ped,  as  tfaeii 
various  languages  were  pronounced ;  but  it  was 
especially  striking  to  observe  how  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  audience  took  part  with  a  black 
Ethiop  boy,  and  gave  him,  evidently  on  that 
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account  alone,  a  far  heartier  reception  than  to 
any  other. 

January  13.  I  have  been  to-day  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Tasso,  at  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Onofrio,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  church  has  a 
beautiftil  and  commanding  situation  on  the  brow 
of  Mount  JaniculuSy  a  range  of  hill  that  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  the  city.  In  the  convent 
which  joins  the  church,  Tasso  spent  his  last  days, 
and  there  died.  There  is  a  pleasant  piazza  or 
corridor  in  front  of  the  convent,  and  the  spot 
itself  is  retired  and  delightfiil.  Tasso  had  come 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  highest  honour  which  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  former  mistress  of  the 
world  to  confer — the  poet's  coronation  in  the 
Capitol.  The  ceremony  was  deferred  till  spring 
in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  splendour. 
But  he  grew  more  ill  in  the  winter;  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  St.  Onofrio ;  and  died 
the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  been 
crowned ! 

January  16.     The  great  business  of  to-day  has 
been  to  visit  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  the  palace 
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of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  it  is  very  rich.  There  are 
a  nnmber  of 

Hembrdndts — ^portraits,  with  that  wonderfully 
natural  countenance,  and  especially  that  living 
eye,  in  which,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  he  surpasses 
all  other  painters.    Also 

A  Correggio :  A  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  with 
the  soft  golden  light — light  rather  than  colouring 
— which  I  believe  characterises  his  picturiBs.' 
The  descent  here  is  effected  by  the  ministry  of 
angels ;  and  the  conception  appears  to  me  to  be 
beautiful.     But  the  best  piece  of  all  is 

A  Raphael  Mengs :  Semiramis  at  her  Toilet^^ — 
an  exquisitely  delicate  and  lovely  countenance. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  Mengs  that  was  not  very 
fine. 

Teniers:  a  great  many  of  his  small,  graphic, 
almost  unequalled  paintings,  in  humble  and  gro- 
tesque life. 

Some  exquisite  small  pieces  on  copper  ; 
churches,  chapels,  with  admirable  perspective. 

Some  capital  landscapes  by  Wouvermans. 

January  16.    The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  where 
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I  kare  been  io-ixf^  is  wottk  a  vmk*  lUybaeFs 
St.  Luke  painting  the  Vii^in,  is  cottaderad  the 
piincipBl  objeet^  and  it  is  not  imirortky  ei  Ban 
phael.  Tbe  differeBGe  betwna  inspiratiaii  itt  a 
feverjj  and  inspifstioiL  engtged  in  a  fixed  effiirty 
is  finely  marked  in  the  eoantenanoe  of  Luke. 
There  ia  a  sort  of  fixed  coupresstos  aboat  the 
hps,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  an  artist  in  liie  aet  of 
painting-;  and  yet  the  eye  is  fell  of  inspimtiott. 
There  are  in  ibn  academy  a  number  of  beaatiM 
small  premium  casts,  and  some  delightfol  portmts. 

After  this  I  went  dnroiigh  the  Perom,  along  the 
ruins  of  the  Palatine,  and  to  the  lop  of  the  Coli- 
seum, and  took  my  last  melaneholy  look  at  these 
melancholy  objects. 

On  coming  home  through  the  Corso,  I  obserrsd 
a  collection  of  cairiages  about  the  Ghuieh  of  St. 
Marcdlns,  and  on  going  in,  found  the  ehmeh 
lighted  up — ^it  was  just  at  evening — with  ten  or 
twelve  ohandeleers  and  a  great  namber  of  wax 
candles,  creating  a  splendid  illumination.  It  was 
dressed  out  with  the  usual  decorations  of  a  festa 
—curtains  hanging  in  festoons  before  the  altars, 
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&K^^-^lkd  with  a  erowd  of  people,  md  MkA^ 
toOy  with  glorious  mnsie.  This — I  mean  msasie, 
fiot  alirays  ghnrions  nmdicy  honrerer— is  {he  pinsb* 
eipal  part  of  all  cdebratioiis  of  saints'  dayts  (fee. 
The  present  cerensomes,  I  learned,  were  &r  St 
Marcellus's  daj.  The  nmsie  was  sustained  hj 
the  o^an,  a  hand  of  performers  on  iostnnnents 
pilling  wi£h  rare  delica^  and  fine  execution,  and 
an  immense  efaoir^  some  of  them  singing  with  Aat 
wonderfbl  combination  of  high  Msetto,  ranning 
almost  hejond  the  power  of  a  woman's  rotce^  yet 
withomt  any  of  its  shrillness,  whieh  is  scarcely 
ever  attained  unless  where  the  physical  natare  is 
Mcriflced  to  it.  For  my  part,  1  go  heartily  along 
with  tiiese  celelirations,  and  wish  that  saeh  wsdre 
introdnced  into  onr  Protestant  chnrehes. 

January  17*  I  went  to-day  to  the  piazaa  before 
R  Maria  Maggiore,  to  witness  the  singular  cere- 
mony of  blessing  th6  horses^  The  day  is  called  St. 
Anthony's  day.  The  ceremony  is  simply  this : 
Carriage  affcer  carriage  drires  up  before  a  ciuqwl 
— so  it  was  while  I  stood  to  observe  it^a  prietrt 
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comes  forth  dr^sed  in  his  robes,  and  after  utter- 
ing prayers  or  benedictions,  (I  kiiow  not  which 
— ^nobody  can  know  what  a  priest  says,  unless  he 
knows  it  beforehand,)  he  takes  a  brush,  and  dip- 
ping it  in  the  vase  of  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  sprinkles  it  over  the  horses 

January  19.  We  went  to  see  the  mosaic  ma- 
hufactory,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Vatican. 
Camuccini's  painting  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  is  there ;  aiid  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
is  not  equal  to  the  mosaic  of  the  same  painting  in 
St.  Peter's.  This  mosaic  work  is  quite  wonderful, 
for  it  comes  very  near  to  the  perfection  of  paint- 
ing. The  mode  is,  to  have  a  strong  frame  of  iron, 
on  which  is  spread  an  amalgam,  and  into  this 
amalgam  are  set  the  stones  which  form  the  mo- 
saic. These  stones,  by  the  by,  are  themselves 
manufactured.  They  are  a  sort  of  vitrified  sub- 
stance,  made  of  any  giren  colour  by  certain  exact 
proportions  of  the  necessary  ingredients— the 
receipt  for  each  one  being  recorded  in  a  mam- 
moth volume  lying  upon  the  table.   It  astonished 
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me  to  find,  deposited  and  numbered,  in  the  im- 
mense repository  of  this  establishment,  eighteen 
thousand  different  shades  of  colouring. 

Jammry  20.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  take  a 
more  appropriate  leave  of  Rome,  than  by  a  notice 
of  its  churches.  Nothing  in  Rome  has  astonished 
me  so  much.  The  works  of  art  hare,  if  any  thing, 
fallen  short  of  my  expectations ;  that  is,  as  a  mass 
— some  things  cannot  disappoint.  The  ruins, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Coliseum,  certainly 
have.  They  are  mostly  brick  ruins ;  and  a  brick 
ruin  is  the  least  interesting  of  all  remains.  And 
the  churches,  I  acknowledge,  have  very  little  in 
their  architecture  or  exterior  appearance  to  re- 
commend them.  The  front  is  frequently  nothing 
but  a  dead  brick  wall.  However,  it  has  one 
recommendation;  it  is  a  complete  protection 
against  street  noises.  So  that  you  pass  at  once 
from  the  bustling  city  into  the  deepest  seclusion. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in 
Rome ;  and  any  one  of  a  hundred  of  them  is  such 
a  wonder  and  beauty,  as,  placed  in  America, 
would  draw  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try.  I  speak  now  exclusively  of  the  interior. 
The  entire  iBterior  walk  of  many  of  these 
churches  are  clothed  widi  polished,  aatiqcie 
marble.  Tliey  are  hung  around  wiA  paintings ; 
and  filled  with  marble  pillars^  statues^  tomb$, 
and  altars.  Hiese  altars,  built  oft^  of  jasper, 
porphyry,  and  the  most  precious  ancient  marbles, 
are  commonly  placed  in  recesses  or  chapels  on 
each  side  of  the  churdi,  so  that  th^  offer  some 
retirement  to  the  rotary. 

I  confess  that  I  seldom  enter  these  churches 
without  an  impulse  to  go  and  kneel  at  sonite  of 

the  altars.   and both  agvee  witii 

me  in  this.  We  have  often  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  air  of  pretension  it  would  have  to  any 
of  our  acquaintances  who  might  cfaaaQce  to  pass, 
we  certainly  should  do  it.    As  we  were  walking 

in  St.  Peter's  to-day, said,  "  It  does  not 

signify,  I  do  wish  in  serious  earnest  that  I  could 
be  a  Catholic/*  My  own  feeling  is-*and  in  this 
we  agreed — ^that  if  it  werfe  not  fw  the  faith,  I 
should  like  many  of  the  forms  very  well.  These 
ever-op^i  churches,  these  ever-ascending  prayers, 
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the  deep  seclusion  and  silence,  '^  the  dim  religi- 
ous light,"  the  voices  of  morning  mass  or  vesper 
hymn,  the  sacred  themes  depicted  «pon  every 
wall  and  dome,  and  again  and  evermore,  these 
holy  altars,  whose  steps  have  been  worn  by  the 
knees  of  the  pilgrims  of  ages  past — all  these 
things  commend  themselves,  not  merely  to  the 
imagination,  bait  to  the  mask  unafifected  ^enti- 
meats  of  derotton* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Roman  Catholic  System. 


On  taking  leave  of  Rome,  I  diall  mxik^  it  a 
test  for  some  thoughts  on  the  general.  s|il(jm^tI0^ 
the  Catholic  religion.  .^  .^. 

Of  a  dispensation  of  Christianity, .  ^mbr^im^ 
more  countries,  and  numbering  moir^tadh^aqftfi 
than  any  other,  it  cannot  he  at  any  tixoeju^i^ 
portant,  or  uninteresting,  to,,  form  a.  corq^ 
judgment.  But  in  addition  to  t|i^s,.  tl^f.^njfp 
circumstances,  at  the  present  mpm^iil^a^.  mbi^ 
give  the  subject  a  considerab]^  ]^tpmipjfn^ 
among  those  that  inyite  the  public  .attentiQi^ 
The  old  Protestant  horror  pgaiosl^.Pjopaig;,)^ 

been,  for  some  time  past,  gradually  dyin^an^f 
and  although  circumstances  hare  receiM^ly  ]pqfllf4 
up  a  temporary  excitement  on  the  suliyisct,  I  tl)]}]j( 
it  cannot  become  general  or.  l^atii^g*  ;  The^pi^p^ 
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see  has  lost  all  political  power  and  importance ; 
it  is  &st  parting  with  its  revenues ;  it  is  annually 
alienating  to  bankers,  parcel  by  parcel,  the  very 
patriniony  of  St.  Peter's;  it  no  longer  gives  any 
countenance  to  those  worst  corruptions  which 
brought  on  the  Protestant  Refonnation;  and  if 
it  has  not' altogether  withdrawn  its  sanction  firom 
the  Inquisition,  it  no  longer  encourages  the  ap- 
plication of  those  tortures,  which,  when  they 
were  first  unveiled  to  the  knowledge  of  naan- 
k'ind,  sent  a  groan  of  sympathizing  horror 
through  the  world.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  Popery,  a  feeling  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  world  that  their  doom  is  at  length 
Ailfilledy  in  the  annihilation  of  that  gigantic  and 
overshadowing  despotism.  The  foot  of  Rome  is 
no  longer  on  the  neck  of  kings ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  very  head  is  bowed  to  the  dust,  before  a 
power  that  it  once  conimanded.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable  than  its  condition.  The  vials 
of  wrath  are  indeed  poured  out  upon  the  very 
seat  and  throne  of  the  papal  hierarchy;  the 
nobles  of  the  land  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
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the  poor  of  the  land  tp  beggary ;  its  fielder  its 
plains,  once  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  covered 
with  villas,  now  lie  wast^,  dispeopled,  desolate, 
under  the  pestilential  breath  of  the  malaria ;  its 
villages  are  foiling  into  ruins:  the  moment. you 
cross  the  boundary  line,  you  recognise  the  places 
that  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  Jbjr 
their  utter  misery. 

These  circumstances  of  the  religion,  at  its  very 
fountain  head,  must  satisfy,  it  would  seem,  the  most 
confident  denouAcer  or  interpreter  of  Heaven's 
judgments  upon  Popery ;  they  present  a  combi* 
nation  of  evils,  calamities,  and  woes,  which  cannot 
jfiatU  much  short  of  a  fulfilment  of  all  themaledio* 
tions  that  can  have  been  found  or  fancied  to  exist 
in  the  prophecies.  At  the  same  time  a  pro^ 
founder  study  of  Scripture  has  had  the  effect  to 
bring  some  doubt  upon  those  exact  coostructions, 
by  which  numbers,  and  dates,  aud  persons,  and 
places,  and  events,  have  been  so  particularly  laid 
down  in  the  chart  of  the  expositor.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  Protestants,  who  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
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parsue,  with  pity  or  horror,  the  Catholic  of  these 
days;  as  if  he  were  w  niark  for  the  displeasure  of 
HbiV6n.  The  consequence  is,,  that  the  Catholics 
irfe  coming,  with  many,  to  take  their  place 
kmong  Christian  sects,  and  to  be  jtidged  of  with 
that  degree'  of  cand6ur,  limited  enough,  indeed, 
which  diiSbring  sects  are  accustomed  to  deal  out 
to  one  another. 

.  Another  circumstance  which  invites  attention 
to  this  subject  is,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
seems,  at  this  moment,  to  be  making  some  pro* 
gress  in  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact, 
that;  at  this  very  moment,  when  the* religion  is 
dying  at  its  heart,  it  is  flourishing  ih  its  members. 
It  has  made  some  distinguished  converts  in  Ger- 
many within  a  few  years  past;  if  is  gaining 
rather  than  losing  credit  and  influence  in  Great 
BHtaid ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  gaining  numbers  in 
America.  A  good  deal  of  apprehension,  it  is 
well  known,  has  been  felt  by  some  classes  of 
Christians  among  us,  concerning  this  spread  of 
the  Cathdlic  faith  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  effort  made  in  the  Atlantic  states,  to  esta- 
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blish  Sunday  schools  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mi88ii»- 
sippi,  sprung,  no  doubt,  from  this  a^prehensibtr. 
It  has  overrated,   I   have  no  donbt,  both  the 
means  of  the  Catholics  and  their  increase.    The 
increase  has  been  occasioned  by  emigralion,  and 
therefore  is  no  increase ;  or  by  the  natural  grovrth 
of  population,  and  therefore  is  no  evidence  t>f 
progress.     Of  actual  conversions  to  Popery,  I 
imagine  there  fire  very  few  in  our  country,  ft>r  ft 
is  not  a  country  to  favour  them :  and  even  if 
there  were  more  than  there  are,  or  are  alleged 
to  be,  I  still  should  not  partake  of  the  general 
alarm,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  spirit  in  otir 
institutions  which  will  sooner  or  later  co»t¥oi 
the  power,  and  correct  the  errors,  of  every  secf. 
There  may  be  a  sect  in  our  country,  and  a  very 
large    and    flourishing    sect,   denominated   the 
Catholic;  but  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the 
despotic  institution  that  it  has  been  in 'other 
countries.      Its  power  over  its  own   members 
must  constantly  decline.     Then,  as  to  its  liieaii^ 
for  propagating  its  faith,  the  report  of  irtimensfe 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,'by  tfhe  ttiAthSr 
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Qkwtthy  was  never  any  thing,  I  believe,  but 
r^^oiir ;  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  verified :  and 
:(;he  exchequer  of  Rome  is  too  poor  to  give  any 
^i^ur  of  probability  to  the  statement. 
.  Th^  girowing  candour,  then,  of  the  Protestant 
worlds  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Catholic 
interest,  have  both  prepared  the  public  mind, 
und  pressed  it,  to  examine  th^  claims  of  this 
Ibm  of  Christianity.  And  I  mean  now,  its 
jcls^ms,  90t  to  infallibility,  not  to  supremacy,  not 
to  being,  in  preference  to  every  other  form  of 
Chjcistianity,  a  Heaven-appointed  institution — 
claim)?,  which  the  Protestant  world  is  scarcely 
dfiappsed  ^o  consider— but  its  claims,  in  common 
with  vOljber  modes  of  church  order,  ritual,  and 
uss^e,  and  other  means  of  spiritual  influence  and 

4 

pi^actical  virtue^  to  the  common  respect  and 
BjprpsJihj  of  Christians.  It  has  peculiar  usages ; 
and  it  sets  up  pretensions  to  peculiar  virtue — to 
a.  virtue  that  springs  exclusively  from  its  own 
sj^stem.  This  last,  too,  is  a  point  which  has 
made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  good 
Pj^astants ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  and  most  truly, 
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tktr  most  interesting  ^int  of  mtpiixj^Aia^  iMNild 
arise  bettreen  tlie  two  parties.  For  if  thBrerflm 
smietliing  in  the  Gaiholic  jrjnstemy  ot  aoiiie*diivim 
inflnence  especially  eonneeted  wi&dt,  vf  kdch.  pto* 
dnictea  Yirtae  superior  to^all.  other  mtxMBA*hri£ 
this  be  really  and  undoubtedly  so-^why^  .ttai^ 
we  have  nothing  to  da  but  to  return  as  faati8S}W« 
can  to  the  bosom  of  Ae  ancient  mother  Qburcib*  - 
'^  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  many  QEitfairiios 
ifiege,  and  some  Protestanfei  secgoi  •  dispoftoi  40 
isEant*  I  do  not  say  that  this  admissioA' iM 
been  public^  or  has  appeared  in  a^y  wiotrngs.^ 
biitl  baye  obserFcdiin  eonyersftEioniiand  Bt)iaiGd^ 
odiers  imust  haveobservedy  agvoTring  4is()ocd^ 
tioii  to  do  justice^  and,  as  I  eonscoiise,  more  Khiwa 
^UBtieey  to  the  yirtnes  of  the  Calbdlios«  Jt:is>in 
part,  a;  reaction^  no  doubt,  from  jind  old  aeycnrygr^; 
but- 1  think:  it  arases,  in  party  from  a  negkctite 
fliiiakeih«  proper  (tiscHmstationsu  q  ;  .  u  .  '^ 
'  ^  iBiit  what  are  the^yirtoes^  inlwhoae  l>diai£^tUb 
^aim  of  superiority  is  .set  upi?  SFlM^  ^oiiijrgfl^ 
Ktat^d'  tOi  bey  geheacAUy,  the  TirtutSci9fi4M£lttflflb 
and 'of  the  'religious  csrders*    .Wheroi  ifetii^  f»i4 


!fif '  vfibe ->  ]|%b*iM»ii  mid  ireftlthy^  |>ftr%  of  Ite 
^Qttmg  rand  beautiful-^wluHie  mendbiers  itolite 
tittemfliilTes  to  the  kumble^  offices,  in  h^spitab 
and  alniflhoixaeBv  withodi  x^emiinefatiooa  and  with« 
iMct'ftiim?  .So^^gain^  if  iker' trardilief  findfihito^ 
ffAtnufion  wowB  loDely  d«Be)*t,  or  lipoi  'soxne 
idmolt  inaeeesriblefmotrntain^  where  he  is  liable 
ib  W  oveEwhefhned'bjr  thei  aandb  of  Afrioa^  '01 
4kik  smnrs  of  fiwitierland-^if^  I  say,  the  traiildiir 
fioucU^'eidiferfBpot  a  house  ef  refoge,:and  ^ood 
p6b|ile  Uving  th^re  on  purpose  to  rescne  him^ 
lihei^dlisetDfrefiige^ii  iff  likely,  he  will  diseoy»r 
40  ibe-a^^nsdifastery,  of  &e  ccrder  of  St&  Benedict 
0t^;€t*  Au^sdsie.  .  Wha4;  hosts  of  missionanes, 
liigliiii'it  iii  sstkl,  has  iher.>  Catholic  ehuck  Sent 
uut^tilto^all  parts  of  the/worU*«*-con!tpared  witft 
which,} the  company  of  Protestnit  misidonarieiB 
uf  a  niisre  ^faandfiih  •  And  not  like  l^rotetfifttit 
tHisiibnavxto^ave.  they  gene,  out,  ei^riying  hml^ 
ki^' hoi&BSsioli  gods  with  thfam^  but  ftlonerhaTae 
4fi^  gone  audi  lifved  anuii%  tbe:k6afliaiiiii.>tkMr 
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tsBtaSHw,  and  learned  th^r  maimers,  and'.^l^ 
^tted  OY«r  tlienr  the  greatest  •  ibftntnee.  .  And 
^vvfaat,  it  iB  fiaid  atill  fiirth^r,  what  ai«  MiiOtAJoBt 
ipideBts  but  missionaries  in  a  sotri,  fiobject'to-itlie 
fefbsolute  command  of  their-  nnfemtes;  ^iwf^^b^ 
^r.near,  vithout  hesitation  or  €psaiAm^'SEB*ikat 
iltteiwst  of  the  church  requites  ^*^  gniii^  lialeiiie 
tdiroiigh  life,  without  domestic  eadeKHnnti^ 
mthbiit  home,  without  those  first  giwatifihtoifaBfe 
^  tibe  heart  whieh  all  other  men  dfemamittisdheii* 
right?  How  often,  tix>--anil  this'ss  Aer^k^^ 
siiwn's  :  te$tixnony-^h0w  often  is  -  the  -  GstVaiic 
priest. found  by  the  beds  <of  the  d]rk)gi>%endirig 
hoars,  sometimes  days  and  nights  •.there^i^ha^xiie 
may  administer  the  last  litea  of  l&ia!rcligien>ltitx  < 
.  Fai^beit  from  me  to  detraet  amy  tlubgufir^ 
real  merit-r^far  be  it  frdm  me  to  detnw^anyrthiiig 
from  ito  just  measure  and  its  ftiU  deseitt^  wJmkM^t 
itfiaay  be. found.  Nay,  not  to  detraetfifrMiiaiiif 
Uttie.  To  acknowledge  yirtae,  toenjiqrritv^i^i 
delight  in  it,  to  bless,  to  cherish  it  m  the^jrieheet 
tneftfttire^f  tibe  worU-r-rlet  tne  tread  .i<3ia4^JlaRd?i 

A. 
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jRrofcld  .see<  ivitokiiid  ^rerjr  where^  Thatiilicni  aone 
l/drMoA  auioBg-  tii6  Catholiea  which  deserve  to  be 
tUlia^t^avded,  I>httye  no  doubt.  But  it  dots  not 
Ml<^rthat  tbey  are  superior  to  the  Tirtues  of-aH 
frfhen.  Christiaiis.  And  since  this  is  w  infenenoe 
vriiUi  jmne  are  disposed. to  think  Very  plavsibie 
jboovitfaeifKts,  I  shall  turn  from  the  pleasure'df 
lielnlftditig!  and*  admiring  the  virtues  of  my  Cathe»- 
iiedbratkren,:  to. the  duty^  much  less*  agrecfllile 
ee^tptinl^,  of  making  some  strictures  upon-thienr*. 
-Afaulli:c6nfess  that  my  doubts  about  the  Gatbolic 
PllB&n^o^supepibr  virtue,  fixes  upcm  the  veryipoini 
^^€f$tji'TUil)n  stress  is  laid' — its  peculisudty^^^fe 
extrd^rJiainrttiesB.  I  do  not  know  that  CatiioKos 
M^rftofsduU;  emy  body  else  >ss^,  that  they  are  Yet- 
!|»'L«hi$ni-tlM&'othm*s  in  the  ordinal  duties  md 
niatiaukw  aB  USii.  '•  Bat  the  point  that  ha»  beeh 
lirtos«irti]ioa^t]ije  dn  Ihe  eoHeges  of  Roibe^  «nd 
tkajt^is  pat  forward  elsewhere  isy'tfaattbe  spei^l 
lmilie€s-)df  raUgibn  are  more  faithfully  ^atiii»ded 
ii^  by*  OallKdie^*  diat  eztiia«Mlmil^ '  bmi^[)i^ 
andiMt^rftfteeB  are  ytmne  tathmm.  Jittub%)  th^fetf^ 
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ihiliMio  otiicar  ekurdi  csb  show  rel^idnei  ^rdoM 
devoted'  t6  charity  and  ;  prayer.  Nay^  it  f  to  (80 
ai^ahged  among  the  differeiit  f^l%i<ms.  orderly 
fhttt  t>myerg  ishall  neVer  cea0e*-^e^«r  vnmgiin 
'the  flight  watches  to  continue  them,,  so  that(  th6 
detotions  of  the  church,  mliy  beviitmiterriiptMl 
afa8  perpetual..  This,  then,  is  the  case;  ted  I 
fi^nkly  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  iL 
It  is  not  well  or  safe  fbr  any  sect  to  tak^>  this 
ground.  The  stress  l^id  here  is  the  grand  etrQi^» 
as  it  ieems  to  me,  of  the  Catholic  system;  consir 
di^red  as  a  religious  system.  r  -. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Ohristidn 
tfrtue,  whether  we  ^ee  it  in  the  precept  or  the 
example  of  its  great  Teachet,  is  its.&ir  order,  its 
full  proportion,  its  easy  adaptation  to  all  eircum- 
irtances,  its  fidelity  to  all  relations  and  truslis^  in 
fine,  itii  iimplicity^  consistency,  aiad  ttoivenl&Uty. 
It  is  always  doing  good.  It  is  always  spbaking^ 
it  is  ijdways  acting,  rightly.  It  is  so  constantly 
m^tttifealing  itself,  as  scarcely  Ikk  cLttraet  mij  notice. 
This  even  and  unvarying  tenour.oif  a^Obd  life  has 
not  the  splendour,  the  glare  that  belongs  to  some 


one/  dieparlaiiefti;  of.  .beiiewlfbi  ip:te]?li0]| ;  it^  d(?||(i 
J9ot  therefore  driw.aiS^  iauek  obm^hiion  ilponiti; 
ii  li$.  not  fid  nMftch  4iid wtf ed ; .  but  we..rea49  t]^t 
^'c  tbei  kiiig^Qfom  ^iieayeii:  leometb^  mot  with  ohaeiv 
t[«tion^"   ^Tha^  b&lm ,  equaU  ^iteiM^ .  xe^trsiwt '  lipi^ 
li{)Km  the  jiasal<m6 ;  that  habitual  sel£^6jDtooljeggid 
doTOtioA,  ixy  !vrhie)i  ambition,  pride,  ooBQeit,  sel- 
fishnees^.erasuidity^  are  all  kept  down,  and  tl^ 
wboleicharacter  issubdued  to meehiue^s,  forbear- 
aneei  and  tenderness ;  'let  no  man  doubt  that  the 
time  may 'isome,  .when  fer-famed  philan^hiQpjr^ 
^d  flaming  martyrdom,  and  m&aeration^^.aiiid 
Iftstiaig;  and  prayer,  and  eveiy  canonb^d  wtue, 
will  fall  &r  behind  it.  The  worth  of  these  yjjti^es 
1  do  nel  di^y.    1  cmly  deny  their  claim,  to  wpe;* 
irior  worth*     lideay  that  they  are  likely,  ten  be 
superior..:    Nay,  I  contend  that  extraprdipiry 
virtues  f^re^yery  liable  to  be  partial  a^  d^efectiye 
rr^that.they  are  very  liable  to  pay  seme^/  tl^e 
pemdties  thai  usually  iuttach  to  what  is .  epcti:aar* 
dinary  on  ehamcter.    How  often  is  great  ze:^  for 
religi(^  deformed  by  passibn;  {vmah  pr^yim^ 
connoted  with  much  peevishness ;  great  aanictity 
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mai^efit  by^qual  pridei  aaiil  singular  phiUiiifArQftjr^ 
t«H) ted,  by  Ysoiity  aad  affectation  1 

I  distrust^  therefore,  the  claim  of  the.  Catholji^ 
to  superior  virtue,  precisely  because  he  ,pata  that; 
cl^m  upon  extraordinary  ground — ^upoa  ground. 
ren^oYed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  life.    iA^d/ 
centaioly  I  distrust  all  similar  pretensions  set,  up- 
by  Protestant  sects,  for  the  same  reason,     It'i^' 
surprising  to  observe  what  stress  is  laid,  in  Cbri 
tholic  discourses,  upon  the  single  virtue . of  alm&h. 
gl^iog'    It  seems  to  be  enforced,  almo&t  as  if  iit> 
werevH  substitute  for  ^11.  other  virtues,  as  if  iU 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins;  and  I  fear  it  is  often., 
ptaclised  with  a  view  to  its.answering  both  por-r 
pof^es.     It  is  said  that  mendicants  throng: the. 
church  doors,  in  Catholic  countriea,  in  con^ei^t.. 
reliance  upon  this  well*-known  fact — that  good 
Catholics  often  leave  their  dwellings  to  attend 
church,  with  a.  vow  on  their  own  part,  or  .an 
injunction  from  their  confessor,  to  bestow  charity, 
right  or  wrong,  with  cause  or  without,  on  some-r 
body*   Now,.wrely:the  real  question  about  virtue  /. 
is,  not  whether  a. man  does  one  thing  well,, but 
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ifll^^f]^  ^  doeth  all  things  i?rell;  notwIi«ffieir' 
he  is  a  good  devi^tee,  htit  whether  he  is  a  gdd* 
aiKl  devoted' man  in  everf  relation  and  situatioii ; 
nbt  Whether  i;hef&  are  some  good  and  selP^d^iiying 
niottk^  and :  prieists  in  Catholic  eountf ies,  htrt 
i^h^er  the  whole  jpopalation  of  those  xjduntrie^ 
is  singalariy  self-denying  and  virtuous.  Nay,  he 
who  shuts  himself  up  in  peculiarity,  whethef 
Jrtdaicttl, '  Popish,  Protestant,  or  Puritanical,  scr 
far  eiitd  himself  off' from  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  a  noble  and  generous  virtue.  He  wh^' 
selectstfc  particular  sphere  of  operation,  and  sums ^^ 
up  all  Ms  virtue  in  that,  as  also  he  who  retir^i^ 
to. a  monastery,  flies  from  the  great  confflict  of 
life,  frofm  the  battle-field  of  virtue-^flies,  I  say, 
from  the  very  field  where  the  most  glorious  deeds 
are  td  be  done,  and  the  most  glorious.  victoHes 
ai^  to  be  gained.  And  it  is  absurd  for  him,  or  his 
friends  for  him,  to  demand  admiration ;  he  ou^t 
to  be  content  if  he  can  escape  censure:  it  id' as 
absutd'  for  him  to  challenge  admitrntion,  as  it 
would  be  foi*  him  who  fled  before  his  cotintry^s 
enemies,  to  lay  claim  to  similar*  henmge.'   - 
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:&iidbc^  I  niist  ask*  wkethite  IliMe  TMmtM 
^dbrMeft  af  Oatholie  ,^iet]r»  are  »^  Terjr^apt  to  liA 
fittditiDiis? .  €hqip08e«  for  insiaacei  tiiat  a  ixMi 
dmuld)  do  a  nglit  aethm,  unckr  the  fear  of  iiifirtMt 
death  ftxr  disobedience*;  or  in  tbe*eertain  bop^iof 
liakren^  as^tlie  r^ard  ofbis  fid^Hly  in  tbi^^i9|^ 
nbtance.  The  yictue  in  such  a  dkse*  if  it  opuld^be 
ealleil'.Tirtiie  at  all,  would  he  extremelj  &0titioii«^; 
tiiei&av^iciottld  not  leave  the.  mind  its  muipdl  irefbr 
dutm;  tiie  hope  woold^bring  a  sort  oShallueinaftaQH 
ovsr  the  moral  faculties  ;  thecsttate  bf  such  a  m9a4 
irauhl  be  altogether  unnatioralr^  tite  virtue  ircHlU 
be  fdrtificial.  Now  the  principles  illuat^tjB^  iii 
this  extreme  ease  seem  to  me  to  be  applicable)  ito 
a  ceriein  extent*  to  the  deyotieea.  of  the  CathicAic 
chitreh.j  It  is  commob  in  the  teHclUngs  of(  tbiNt 
efahirch  to  make  a  wide  distinctionTTT-a  disliiictk^ 
if^ide^ almost  as. that ibet«^^en  salvati(m  a&dipiQih 
diii(m — ^betwe^QL'  society  and  solituCte ;  Initweeft 
the  ivdrld  and  secluaon  from  the  world ;  bet#ei^ 
the  ordinary  ties  of  life*  and  the  peculiar  rehition- 
skip  of  a  rdigkMis  order.  Is  it  strange,  thiaai,  or 
does  it  imply  any  great  yirtiie*  that  a  young  per- 


sott,'  iiHdeirt^e  influenee  of  retmtsted  mfiendns^ 
knd 'p^itBUaeiod  that  to  remain  in  iSke  weAAdA 
flflmosl  deitein 'perdiiioii^  shoulil  Tiish  into  tbe 
6iNfeV'0f  the  Bisters  ^dfCbaritgr,  or  iiito  la  liioiuoir 
terj^^rwher^  all  is  safety,  and  oertamtj  of  tbe  Waii 
d&li^T«nt  How  laan J  are  thfere  among  tiry  wbo 
HoUd  freely  give  ap.their  entire  fortunes^  for  the 
eettahity  of  1[)eing  happy  fior  ever  I  So>  alsa, .  for 
tihie  ptotracted  atttadaface  of  the  Cathotie  priest 
at  dife  deathbed,  there^  is  a  m6tive,  which  majihi^ 
Mrmed  -a  Violent  motive,  and  which,  iif  it  wtre 
admitted  among.us,  would  jiuit  as  certainly  ^arry 
^Very  Protestant  dergymah  to  the  same  phicei 
That  is  to  say,  the  GatfaoUe  priest  belicTies  that  the 
Aitn^  state  of  ihe  departed  donl  much  depeiids.on 
these  lafat  ceremonies.  It  would  be  the  most  uno 
•jxaMleled  cruelty,  therefore^  for  him  to  fiul  of  Us 
atJtendance.  The  truth  is,  and  so  it  deserves  to 
be-itated,  thi^  instead  of  its  being  any  great 
merit  or  fidelity  in  him  to  be  present  j  he  wo«Id 
be  A  monster  if  h6  ooiiid  fail. 

Tlie  claims  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  admd* 
ratiob,  on  other  grounds,  I  would  willingly  be  exr 
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eased  finei.cliaeuMUig ;  siaoeit  is  teaieelf  poBfliUf. 
toK  ^iscvflg  them  with  deoorum  and  eoucteay.    I 
speak  now  of  the  pneste  in  Europe,  and  eqiediy^ 
in  Italy,  and  I  would  not  allude  eyen  to  thwi,  4£ 
it  were  not  that  thdr  yirtuee  are  <^ton  aged 
apou  our  notice  by  their  admirers,  in  eontrafit 
with  fte  indulgences  and  luxuries  of  the  Poo? 
iestont  clergy.    I  am  the  more  unwiUii^  ito  ssgr^ 
aiword  on  the  subject — ^the  alleged  self-dniate^ 
aad  stoic  rirtues  of  the  Catholic  dleTgy-^beoaps^ 
I  know  and  gladly  admit  that,  ndtwithetawdkig* 
all  the  dangers  of  their  position,  there  are  mai^ 
htfAtyidnals  among  them  of  the  greatest  pa^My 
and  dignity  of  character.     But  surely,  he  ilfllo 
should  contend  that  their  peculiar  -  stt^etMlinB 
their  seclusion,  that  is  to  say,  from  dwiostie^ 
eompanionship  and  intercourse,  is,  or  is-foundiM 
be,:  firvourable  to  the  purity  o£  their  Uveskf  tMr  iksn 
refinement  of  their  monnears,  could  ^q  sdoitdyrjfa 
16^1'' ignorance,  bodi  of  the  weak  and  -the  "flbron^ 
p0hits  of  his  cause.    Let  hin  deecantaa  mfiidl  •! 
101^6^  as  he  pleases  upon  the  heij  antiquity- and 
Ae  beoutifiil  serriDBB^^df  his  ohurek,  b«t  wilfaith» 


kiHr«(tMg^  of  wiiat  ezi»l8  in^dve  aMesttMnt  aaoBt 
"^enetated  ttbodefi  of  liiftt  ckurehy  li^  himiajp  as 
Hltte«ii:|M>0(riUeo(f  the  s«lf-dteidialS'0f1&e;Qa1iifiiii» 
prie^ftfcbod:  ;  i  - 

-•a«  ttnth  ift,  that  the  great  charm  of  the  eolha- 
Ife  syi»tfem  tomany— and  not  a  tem  Protestante 
a*6  tJa^olics  in  this  respect— is,  fliat  it  dBerdsto 
4iMmi  a  ^^o^rae  of  specific  and  definite  0ervic8fi.aB$l 
exef^Ss^S)  instead  of  the  gireat,  general,  andtinf* 
AlS^Sa^-taik  of  virtue.  In  religion,  multstudfts 
^loose  "what  th^  consider  to  be  safe  hondAge^iin 
|tflfft^^€^  4;o  dangerous  freedom.  The  Cadiollc 
•4^  «<cept,  of  ^oni^e,  many  enlightened  penMid 
df  ftat  bliMss'fi^nX'the  remark — but  in  general,  iSom 
GsH^di^hts  a  monitor  in  his  priest,  ever  19A  hJs 
didev^^ay,  M  Do  this,"  and  "  Do  that."  Held 
tofl  to '  tit^ruggle  with  no  qneations  or  dombts  <  of 
mf  kind,  and  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ia  taken 
<Nit(of'the  hands  of  the  true  spiritual  disdepUne* 
^?iiibs  Us  oreli^oHs  duties  exactly  weighed,  soirt 
4»  JUm^candif  in  any  point  he  ftila^;  if^  Tinliie 
ginks  ^in  Ihe.  acsale, /fae.imB  fioiiaiifeB  and  nb* 
wlntleoB  tcf  jutore  the.bsdanee.    :i!Ebiis.  all  is 
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tteasnred,  and  ouule  ezMct  and  defioSie;!  imm^ 
dfijfbtttej  r  believe,  tlian  suite  ^  diobiidiafi  <Kf 
toirtae*  Thus  all  is  plain  and  easy;  no^qufirtitnfi 
about  faith;  no. doubte  about  duty.;  toobey^'^Mt 
to  inquire,  is  the  grand,  reqnisi^oni;  docillkyi, 
stibttiisldon,  are  the  dbaraeteristifr  rirtoea  of^  tib^ 
Cathdic  Bfit&iii.  I  The  effect  upon  th{»  igUOraot 
ia  likely  toF>be  menti&l  slavery  and'superstittonj 
cqioii.thB  enlightened,  it  ^ften  is^  I  feais.  td  $et 
raligidh  apart  firoiii  Ihe  free  aelion  df/tjieit'^owli 
nuiris^:  into  the  ear^  of  the  priesthood;  or^tOi 
lissidtethat  which  should  be  the)  constant  nmr*; 
ture  and  foHxl  of  lifie,  into  tihe  temporairy  cpicits^ 
mtois^aiidTaptiEresof  c»tkedrid  wixi»h^  ' 
}'I  jam  not  now  saying  thaiuthe  OaAiolies  «0i 
w«rrflSe  than  other  Christians ;  I  am  imi^  (Speakhlg 
bf  tribiiht  seooa  to  >be  the  tendi^neies  lof  the  systM^ 
apdiii  l&ink  I  diay,  without  any  brfaaidi^ofeomi^ 
onoiqidour,  do-ihis,  in  reply  to.tfae«SBUnptisn&ef 
thatdifarah.  It  may  be,  tiuirii}I.danot>and>d8ftmM; 
speaik  iihpartialiy  on  such  a  aubfebt ;  btt.witiioitt 
liiBndbg'any  disrespect  to  theiimany  enU^itelttd 
and  excellent  men  who  belong  to.  Hiat  eomittu^ 


uMi/  I;iiAll'¥enttmao.8ay  of  tbe  sysiem,  tibat  it 
i^eawjto'be^the'ehilcUiQod  of  Ohristiamty^  wkSii 
BroteiBdBQtiBia^I  eozisider  lo  be  its  manUood:  And 
dliAidiigli  thi^  inaaihood  has  its  own  pecraiiar  }&bi 
pfi&iaBB,  yet  ftir;  the  same  reason  that  I  would 
Utiro^ta  ir^edom  in  ehril  affair^,  wouM  I  ad<tGN 
date.ABedom  in  ireligidus  affairs.  Th^  republic 
^lOiistB  of  Ghrbtiamty  is  Protesfantiiiin.  i'  \< 
I  bare  thu^  been  led^  fram  rconveorsation  aofd 
dbsQmd&onyfSiiice  I  have  be^i  abrbi^d,  to  ;{iBt 
down  some  thoughts  on  ftheCatbdlid  j^eli^ont 
But  therd  isva  question  ^bont  the  genlaral  bineerity 
aad  ;S^sit«alfity  >of  Gaiholic  deyolioais^  whseb;'] 
find,  is  ^ftenei*  ndaed  in  Protestanj;  countries 
Idisa  any  1  tidier,  eonceming  the  reli^bn,  'and  to 
wJitidi,  thflrefi>re^  I  will  attempt: to  give. a  .brief 
ansireir;  ^The  rd%ious  senrices  of  the  Ostbdiids 
in^their  ohnrefaes  aore  eommonly  thought,- aitlOMg 
ii^,>ta3ie^d  as  are  leaiforced  by  their  sajieiioca^ 
ev/tebd  mere  compliances}  with  i»nna,'h^Idibj^ 
IbedL  :1b.  b6  neeessary,  4and,.  ther^ore,,  at  dMbt 
«ery  natdrally/^nriogs  up,  cdneevtting  both  tbeiv 
siosetfxty  and  spiritaalkjr. 
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..  I-eaa  only  say,  witk  regard  to  die^ficstv  tbaf. 
ausreiaerety  appearance  amongitiieatteiidatElii 
at  their  churches,  o£  the  prolbondest  ver^orcimee 
Hud  oineeiity.  Besides  the  appointed  sciirvif^es, 
th6i«  are  many  which  are  vohmtaiy  r'andttat 
ev^ery  hoar  of  the  day,  at  morning,  ndQai;>.BBd 
Ibvenii^,  he.  who  enters  the  churches^  especialiy 
«rf  Italy,  will  find  worshippers  in  greater,  or  hn* 
nntilber,  kneeling  before  the  altars,  in.8ilftnt:)de^ 
fOFtion.  If  these  services  be  abominations^^as 
some  good  Protestants  will  have  tkem'  ito  be,oI 
Mold  wish  the  manner  of  Ihem,  at  leasts  ]ii:«niikft 
Protestant  churches  that  I  have  observiedi^Mit^eare 
imitated .  There  are  few  spectacles  iBfyre  tonthiiig 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  than  at  early  jaaorning,  »te 
the  ilttit  veil  of  night  has  departed  firointUi^/sanb- 
tiuury,  or  in  the  evening  twiligbt^^  when  JJiiBi-fiint 
shadow  of  the  coming  darkness  thasifidUe&tipMt 
&e  holy '  place,  to  behold^  sepat atebf^  r'siicbidjr 
kneeling  upon  the  ahar's  steps^  or  the^oM 'paai&' 
mient,4ho8o who  have  seemed  to <  seek^thitt  hmGr 
of'  sieclusion  fisom^  the  wiorid^s  grettt->diit>ngpite 
pour  out  tihar  praif  efs  aniHealrs-^lo  poai^-pMihsur 
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joys  in  gmtitude;  or  then*  sorrows  in  subrntssibn, 
faa&ce.HiBi,  Ivrho  keu-s  the  inaudible  sigh,  toiti 
QSidenBtasdjs  the  unuttered  thought.  *    tu 

/(With  regard  to  Ihe  charge  of  formalityy  I  cttoih 
Hotihislp  gbring  you  the  answer  which  I  ano6 
faJBoaei^'edi  from  a  learned  and  distinguished  eciele^ 
lilkstic^  .'leaying  you  to  judge  of  it  as  you  may'.  I 
IhhI  presented  this  charge  of  formality,  hat  so 
mhcfcai^  my  own,  perhaps,  a^  the  commt>n  »m. 
testant  charge^  and  asked  him  what  he  would:«iy 
io,»ti  oHe.s«id,>m  reply,  '^  You  have  been  in. our 
dnupches;  yoL^have  witnessed  the  continual  resart 
4«r;tfae]ii;''anjd<I  can  inform  you  of  what  youina^ 
;!^^^faa(yB  observed,  that  every  morning,  almost 
Ifae.i^niire  population  of  Rome  comes  to  mass; 
tiiGuwfaole  body  of  labourers  invariably  atti»d  th^ 
imohiiilg  aeitvice^  before  they  go  to  their  emfdby^ 
mupiMz  axid'  yet  here  is  no.  compulsion  wkaflev)^ 
riiAk  <*^'r*4t  •  is  •  purely  voluntary.  Ddes ^  this^ 
4§ienj"ihe'said,  ^^  deserve  to  be  called  formality  2? 
-fifaiji,  h^iwantrfurtbrer^  aad  I  confess  wkOl  sosiic 
efaQW'iof t 'ireaaeai^  ^f  When.  L  ha(v« •  been  ibx  Fra* 
-iEBttalubacviu^idesy-' hye^jslud,  ^^ tlfte^thiiig  tfaatnhaf 
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staack  me,  has  been  theappamnt  absence,  during 
m:  days  of  the  week;  of  all  religi<m.  Out  tiMf 
sevMith,  indeed,  the  people :  asseinble  ift'lliii^ 
chorebes,  but  it  is  by  appointment,  it :  is  in  eUiA^ 
pliance  with  oustom ;  and  if  any  thing  coaU'se^fiof 
like  a  forced  and  formal  matter  in  rsligieb,  'it 
wonld  be  this."  Let  Protestants  see  to  it,  I  says 
tiiat  the  chai^  against  them  be  not  found  tme ; 
and  if  they  do  not  daily  resort  to  some  puMii; 
akar,  let  them  not  fiedl  of  using  equal  endeardnrd 
toxultiyate  the  spirit  of  devotion — ^let  them  :be^ 
ware  lest  they  treat  dieir  religieci  aS  if  thef  were 
ashamed  of  it — above  all,  let  them  earry  the 
prayers  of  the  heart  into  the  practice  of  the'  life. 
.  Biitmyconcern,  at  present,  is  wi&  the  OaAheiie 
religion.  I  am  obliged  to  observe,  tibit  wifli  tUn 
fair  show  of  devotion- in  the  churches,  there  is;  in 
most  Catholic  countries,  a  striking  and  staggeiafig 
incongruity  in  the  morals  of  private  life*  Still  I 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  brasid  thoise*  dev6tioA8 
with  the  charge  of  superstition  or  i^pocriBy. 
The  great  evil  in  the  Catholic  religion — 'die 
great  ^vil,  I  mean,  which  is  ezhibfttMEdin  itscfxraO'* 
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ticMilLiiesiiUfih^ifi,  that  imagitiatioR  and  sentiment 
am  substituted^  for  real  feeling  and  rirtuer  Tfaisv 
{rgbauid  sa]^^  is  tike  great  evil  in  the  present,  i^te 
ojC.the  neligidn;  I  donotsay  it  was  intended,  or 
i»ai)et^d;  the  stricture,  I  make  6nlj  with  the 
fijreediwi  and  candour  with  which  I  shiould  speak' 
oS-uny  other  fonniof 'Christianity.  The  defeisty  i 
think,  has  arisen  from  x^ircumstances, .  as  most 
de£^ete  in  religious  bodies  arise.  Those  beamtifui 
i^wrehes^-  on.  which  the  wealth  of  ages  and 
^Mtpires  has  been  lavished*;  those  tonibs  and 
relics  of  samte  aad  martyrs  on  every,  side ;  tiio«e 
picAures^and Statues,  making  every  temple  asdrt 
of  gallery  of  the  arts ;  the  processions^,  and  rites; 
Md' mieniorials,  marking  almost  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  thus  putting  upon  almost  every  others* 
wise  common  day  the  stamp  of  some  venerable 
usage  or. holy  recollection;  the  services  of' the 
cfatir<^,  too,  so  fitted,  in  the  music,  the  irei^opses, 
and  the  forms,  and  all  this,  too,  amidst  dimly 
burning  taSpers,  and  the  voices  of  a  strange  and 
long  since  dead  speech,  and  the  varied  and 
splendid  costumes  of  the  officiating  priests-^-HSO 
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fitted  to  emdiaiap.  and  .eaehant.tbe  iotaguwlkm; 
1^11  this  tenda  evideniJyto.cireate  ftffieliiig  id»t»M 
religion,  itkiii  to  ihe&dmg  tb«jt  m  itiwldeh^by 
phe  arts  «--  imaginative,  superfli^ifd,  ttanaiait^ 
pleaaiQgy  perhaps,  and  qt6&  fervent  for  tiie  tone-, 
but  not  operative,  not  effeetual^  nodi  IaflUng». 
These  cathedral  influences  tend -to  make  <WBof*Jif 
cathedral  religion,  but  not  the  religion  of  mUmk 
and  active  life;  the  religion  of  cdnteA^itefibn, 
and  fancy,  and  revery,  and  se]»tinsdni,'lwi4itlii»t 
the  religion  of  self-restraint,  and.of  a  fltctt«>eon^ 
science,  and  of  a  rigorous  virtoe»  TbeBe^'ire, 
however,  forms  and  usages  of  the  OathpUccbwdlH 
which  seem  to  me-  not  liable  toaU  that  olgef  tion 
which  we  Protestants  are  acQu^tombd  tO'thMig 
against  them.  -  ..•    '.  i  ■  if'>»r'.» 

The  practice,  for  .inatance,.  f>i.cf\]\m§'xAfi\f 
churches  by  the  name  of  sqmi^  apoMle,;^rifa|t/>ilr 
martyr,  which  has  been  comAw^.M^enmam 
by  some  Prolestauts^  appears  M)  m^fjmiimdj  Smk 
from  objection,  but  to  be  vei^y  .^^pi^;  aod  ckii^ 
rable.  It  seems  to  me  a  kin4  of  dj^ftfi^tiikm'iQ 
a  temple  of  God  to  call  it  by  the  muiefi  «f  those 
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psraooi-  :who,  flWA  fStne  to 'tHn*,  offiteiate  hi  if. 
Wm  woiM'ht)  more  proper  than  that  a  chtinih 
•ll<MA.biea(r  oKwfttd'  fktm  «^e  to  age  the  name  of 
»•■»  aoble  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  religion— of 
a«iB«  hferoic  apostle  of  truth,  or  bright  model  of 
^ntee  J  It  would  then  be  a  kind  of  monument  to 
tiifttcBiDral  greatness  which  is  taught  within  itk 

H  Cteeiof  &e  interesting  services,  indeed,  in  the 
GHtinoiac  calendar,  wmsists  of  a  periodical  cele- 
to^«»  akind  of  festiTal  celebration  of  the 
TOtaes  oi<  suffimngs  t)f  the  saint,  or  martyr,  to 
irfh«iMi«iy  particular  church  is  dedicated.  There 
ampnyen  and  thaffiksgirings  appropriate  to  the 
Oci«ii«i»;!tii«re  are  anthems  sung  in  commemo- 
ration of  former  days  and  deeds ;  the  church  is 
illntaiiated,  'aAd  oldthed  with  decorations  to  aid 
the.'tftct;-  and  erery  thing  is  done-perhaps  too 
■nK*!»>4OB0,  to  make  the  ceremony,  as  a  cere- 
«*iri=wttWBtiw  to  the  .people.  However  this 
nmijr  be^:  the.  «e»vice  in  its  nature  seems  to  me 
lKiitiiifiiit.aBd  iriterestihg.  If  saints  and  martyrs 
hams  Imen  fasld  fai  too  much  reverence  in  former 
days,  that  seems  scarce  likely  to  be  the  feult  of 


voi,.  n. 
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dieae  tinM.     While  nMmy  tilings,  aosieiiit  and 
▼QMmble  art  possmp  ftwity,  I  would  hjr  my  haad 
on  the  records  of  ftacient  virtoe  sad  pisesevre 
Aemr:  I  would  spread  tiiat  hri^t  page  beibre 
the  people  fitmi  time  to  timfi^  and  ^^ra  Ae 
sense,  and  oavfle  tiiem  t^  aaderotand  ths  readingL" 
The  virtues  of  the  world  are  the  tmasumiaf  the 
world.     I  would  enshrine  them  in  sacred  ntas. 
r  weald  en»halm  them,  as  vmnj  ef  the  bones 
oft  saints  actually  are  preserved  iife  the  verji  altars 
of  the  sanctuary.    To  contemplate  Tivtue  ia  the 
grand  means  of  gaining  Tirtncu    To  pndaeitvis 
to  eomm^id  it  to  the  nespect  of  oAen     Vht 
we  never  ooDtempIater  it  sq  fealingiy,  norfeapact 
it  so  deeply,  as  when  we  behoUf  it  dothedwith 
the  beanty  and  power  of  esample.    Lei  then,  I 
would  say,  not  cmly  goodneaa,  Imtlei  g^ood  men 
be  remambered  in  times,  and  seasons,  aiub  aor^ 
vices  devoted  ta  that  purpoaa.    ttet  hcdy  lEitaafaet 
forth-«^t  holy  words  recount,  thetr  deeds  attd 
sufferings.    Let  their  virtues  be  borne  u|ft  job  the 
breath  of  music,  an  offering,  and  a  thanhsgiring 
to  Heaven, 
And  a  festivaJl,  too,  such,  aa  is  ohasrved  in  Ca- 
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tholic  coantrles — a  festival  to  commemorate,  not 
one  alone,  but  to  commemorate  all  saints^-r^^k  day 
to  reiBiember  all  good  men — ^a  season  around 
which  is  gathered  the  mighty  host  of  those  who, 
in  faith  and  patience,  in  suffering  and  triumph, 
have  gone  to  heayen — ^this,  I  confess,  strikes  my 
miild  as  something  most  meet,  suitable,  and 
-gnteidl.  0»r  Protestettt  religion  is  too  fiak^ed 
of  such  associations.  We  are  too  reserved,  I 
ihsBk^  in  expressing  our  regftid  towavd»  Kiiinff 
worth ;  we  are  not  likely  to  give  too  mudh  ex- 

ft 

pansion  and  expression  to  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
heroism  and  sanctity  of  former  dayt.  It  teaches 
9f  BMdfiil  lesson  to  those  who  are  s^uggtiag 
^i^gftinsi  the  tide  of  this<  world's  temptations ;  it 
tenches  a  beantiftil  lesson  to  tbef  young,  the  ardent 
aspirant  after  Tirtue^*'^  know  that  the  pisty  and 
(IbHfitttde  which,  in  their  day,  were  humble,  and 
east  down,  and  fearful,  and  despised  periiaps, 
lwv«  eome  to  Uvd,  amidst  anthem  and  praytsr,  in 
.ibe  saemotfy  of  ali  gnaexations. 


i2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Journey  to  Naples — Posting  in  Italy — Bay  of  Naple^^R^yat 
Museum — PozeuoU  aiud  Baue — Vesumus — Hercukmeum-r 
Pompeii — Tomb  of  ViryU — Churches  in  Naples — CamivcU 
-^Leghorn — Pisa — Crenoa — Gidio  Romano's  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stepheur^PoUticai  State  qf  Italy^Italy  th€  Xsond  ^ 
the  JFifie  Arts — CuUioation  and  Patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  America. 

Naples,  January  22.  I  travelled  post  .^om 
Rome  to  Naples  in  thirty  hours,  not  stopping 
except  for  the  detentions  and  vexations  ooc^ 
sioned  by  passports  and  custom-houses.  Wcrleft; 
Frascati,  the  ancient  Tusculum,  on  the  l^^.i^i^ 
passed  through  Mola  di  Gaetia ;  at  both  ;w1^|eb 
places  Cicero  had  villas.  With  these  loeaKtios 
to  bring  him  to  mind — travelling  on,  or  new* 
roads  which  had  so  often  resoimded  tp  bb 
chariot  wheels — travelling,  too,  over  the  Ponr 
tine  marshes,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  was 
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put  to  death,  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  it 
was  his  image  that  possessed  my  mind  —  hts 
shade  that  seemed  to  flit  before  me,  amidst  the 
waning  twilight  and  the  bright  moonbeams  of 
the  silent  night.  I  saw  him  a  proud  and  joyous 
traveller  from  the  excitements,  the  studious 
toilSy  and  the  loud  applauses  of  Rome,  down  to 
his  country  seats.  Then  I  fancied  him  in  these 
Jusudoua  retreats,-  surrounded  by  friends,  and 
^gaged  in  high  discourse.     But  a  change  t^ame, 

•  •  f  — 

and  again  I  saw  him — ^bome  upon  his  litter 
with  the  steps  of  fear  and  flight.  The  assassins 
i^proachr— (I  looked,  perhaps,  upon  the  very 
field^^— a  monument  marks  the  spot,  said  to  ht 
the  place  of  his  death) — ^he  conmiands  the'  litter 
to'  be  set  down ;  he  submits  with  calm,  with 
Rbman  dignity  to  his  fate;  with  word  and  with 
action  more  sublime,  perhaps,  than  he  evier 
used 'before,  he  bids  them  do  their  office.  So, 
at  least,  would  I  think  that  a  great  man  dies. 
For  I  cannot  think  that  a  great  man  ever  died 
meanly,  though  in  some  moment  of  temptation, 
of  vanity,  or  passion,  he  may  have  done  meanly. 
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Not  that  anj  act  of  his  deserres  to  be  so  qiUH 
lified ;  for  I  think  that  much  xnjitstiee  haa  been 
done  him*  Hk  proGonsalship  in  Oilieta  was  as 
magnanimoQS  as  his  eloquenee  m  Borne  iraa 
uorivalkd. 

The  style  of  posting  in  Italj»  and,  indeed,  i^ 
orer  the  Cositinent,  would,  if  it  were  in  Amei'ica 
or  in  England,  present  a  spectacle  for  the  wliWl^ 
generation  of  bojrs  to  hoot  at.  Suck  lodging 
creatures  as  they  often  bring  fbr  boraes;  bill 
yet  more,  such  harness — ropes  for  trSices,  tow 
strings  for  backles'-^^fuid  the  horses  so  far  aqpart 
that  those  before  appear  as  if  they  were  araat* 
coureurs  to  those  behind ;  and  altogether,  todi^ 
ing  as  if  the  first  pull  would  snap  every  thing 
asunder,  and  withcmt  any  necromancy,  resolve 
the  generic  substance,  team,  into  the  indiridual 
etements  which  compose  it,  and  send  the  whole 
crazy  collection  of  cattle  to  feeding  fii-the 
pasture.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  this  ssjpeol 
of  thtnga  that  we  set  oS  kst  night,  at  midnight, 
with  seven  horses,  and  three  postillions  scolding, 
hurming^,  and  cracking  dieir  whips,  ^  it  thty 


bad  mi  fear  aboat  the  ropM^  atid  were  going  ta 
4i^  a  bar9.  Hewe^r,  tbey  whirlnd  as  im^ay 
as  i£  jt  had  been  the  chariot  of  the  ftiries. 

.Xhe  approach  towards  Nicies,  for  twenty  or 
tUrty  mileS)  presents  betftftiful  scenery^  and  the 
fif^  of  any  considerable  extent  that  I  have  seen 
in  Italy ;  and  Na^es  itself,  >with  its  environs^  is 
a  'iqpot  sa  delightful,  tjiat  I  wonder  any  body  who 
OMi  get  here  stays  in  Rome  or  any  where  ebe, 
beyond  the  time  necessary  for  sight^seeing.  My 
window  at  the  hotel  commands  the  bay;  and 
whether  by  the  light  of  day  or  by  moonl%ht,  the 
soeae  is  suoh,  that  my  eyes  are  never  sated  widi 
ffBtti^g  upon  it.  By  day,  there  is  the  fitrHixtend- 
mg  and  winding  shore  lined  with  viilas  and 
villages,  the  bold  island  of  Gapii  at  die  moath 
of  tb»  bay,  and  above  its  Aote  the  Apennines 
tmag  in  beaatiful  perspective,  like  an  amphi- 
^tentl^  yet  irtegular  md  pictoresque;  in  die 
evmixng  Veswinfi  stancU  forth -^  an  appalling 
4^tgeci — ^to  giv«  the  aid  of  contrast  to  the  serenity 
and  beauty  of  the  scenft'-^-a  red  stream  of  lava 
pouring  down  its  mle,  and  accomnlating,  at  the 
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termination  of  its  coarse,  into  a  niass^  a  pEeei{nee 
of  blackening  cinders  and  interior  fires*— like  a 
burning  brow  of  wrath,  frowning  over  the  f&W^ 
fhl  moonlit  waters  beneath. 

■ 

'    January  24.     Within  two  days,  I  hare.lpec^ 
through  the  immense  Royal  Museum — a  ,^^- 
lection    mostly  of  objects  from  HerculajQeiM^t 
Pompeii,  and  Famese.    The  objects  ar^  a^cifftt 
paintings  in  fresco ;  Egyptian  monuments^  aq^^^ 
which  are  four  finely  preserved  mummies;,, fil^, 
Famesan  Hercules,  and  the  group  of  the,  F^- 
nese  Bull;   statues  in  bronze,  some   of.^tiiexff. 
capital;  kitchen  utensils,  in  which. I  8^,Yf,  e^ye^., 
thing  we  use,  except  the  gridirou  and  thejt^a^ 
ittg-iron ;.  a  splendid  collection  of  Etn^9cai|  yaiMpSt  • 
the  papyruses  from  Herculaneum,  &c. 

January  25.  To-day  I  have  been  to  PozzuioJji 
and  Baise;  both  upon  the  bay.  The  ruins  ^boUt 
BaisB  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  eharfbctejf> 
For  two  or  three  miles,,  brick  walls,  arches,  fmd 
staircases  are  seen  jutting  out  in  every  direction  . 
from  the  steep  hills  along  the  shore.  It  seenijs 
as   if  some  mighty  hand  had  kneaded  whole 
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villliges  into  the  soil  on  which  they  stood ;  or  as 
If  the  thnnder  of  heaven  had  ploughed  up  tte 
t«1i6le  regioii',  turning  villas  and  palaces,  like 
stbbble,  into  its  mighty  furrow.  And  so  it  was ; 
fcr-teJe  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  have 
bfeeii ;  and  here  were  the  villas,  palaces,  pleasure 
gtotiiids,  and  baths  of  the  early  Roman  emperors 
2^^  tlieir  most  distinguished  subjects.  .The  old 
Romans  chose  these  shores  as  the  seats  of^ 
refdxation  and  enjoyment;  Cicero  had  a  villa 

t 

upod  the  bay,  just  below  Pozzuoli.  I  stood  upon 
the  site  of  it  to-day;.  I  heard  the  same  wave 
bteak'  li^n  the  shore  that  he  heard;  I  stood 
benesith  the  precise  point  of  the  heavens  where 
h^  sto6d ;  but  now,  time,  and  flood,  and  fire  have 
set  such  marks  of  desolation  upon  this  whole 
sho)re,  as* would  make  the  heart  sink  to  behold, 
efen  if  they  had  not  written  destruction  upon 
die  very  glory  of  the  ancient  world. 

'January  29".  I  must  take  leave  to  be  very  sta- 
tistical on  two  or  three  topics  on  which  it  woiild 
be  very  ebsy  i6  be  sentimental  and  romantic. 

irBsuvixTS.    The  ascent,,  a  part  of  it,  is  over 

I  3 
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fields  of  IftTA,  blacky  rongli,  desolate,  witilout  in 
tpire  of  grass,  or  &  shmb,  or  anj  tiling  tkst 
breathes  of  Ufb.  It  is  a  stem  and  airftil  ipect- 
tacle  of  destruction ;  it  makes  one's  yery  nenroi 
grow  rigid  to  look  upon  it.  The  lava  appeajTs  in 
eTery  form — in  streams,  in  ridges,  and  in  sbape^ 
less  masses— jnst  as  it  was  left  by  the  tremeiKkms 
element.  I  ascended  to  the  highest  point — ^fhe 
edge  of  the  crater — sat  down  upon  the  rtrf 
margin  of  the  fiery  caldron,  where,  howwer, 
there  was  no  fire  now,  bat  from  the  bolftom  of 
which  there  were  several  eroptions  while  I  sal 
there,  attended  with  a  huge  roaring  alinoet  as 
loud  as  thunder,  and  sending  up  showers  of  sand 
and  stones,  and  shaking  the  earth  on  which  I  sat 
with  v^  distinct  trembkmena  de  terre.  The 
guide  took  me  to  two  places  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  were  openings,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  into  the  molten  and  fiery  mass  of  laya* 
It  was  really  fearful  to  look  down  into  it«  Hi^^e 
it  was,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  you,  a  maa^ 
like  molten  iron,  flawing  down  the  side  of  tl^ 
mountadn ;  and  yourself  separated  by  a  crust  of 
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Ifv^y  «al  more  than  a  loot  thkk,  perhaps,  firom 
tl^  tremeadoiis  fires  of  VesaTiiis  !*-**fires  tluU:  you 
iMHiread  of  urith  9,  sort  of  dread  and  horror,  at 
thodistanee  of  four  tiiousnad  milee  firom  them ; 
^ras>  that  were  bumiiqgy  for  aught  you  kneif ,  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  And  h^e  you  stand 
dinictly  over  them,  and  feel  their  heat  burning 
your  Y^ery  cheek!  There  wad  another  opening 
yfheire  the  hissing  was  so  loud  and  sharp  that  I 
ewid  hardly  stsnd  by  it«  Smoke  ascended  from 
irarioaa pointa  aroond  us;  and  the  smell  of  the 
gas  that  escaped  from  these  places  was  extremely 
pui^gent^  and  almost  suffocating*  It  seemed  as 
if  it  cut  the  very  lungSy  it  was  so  sharp.  For 
my  part,  I.  was  glad  to  get  down^  and  felt  as  if 
it  were  ahnosi  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  be 
there^  firom  motives  of  mere  curiosity. 

I  understand,  this  evening,  that  since  I  was 
there,  the  lava  has  overflowed  a  part  of  the  very 
path  -on  which  I  went  up ;  and  that  the  celebrated 
guide  Salyatore  has  given  notiosv  that  it  is  not 
sale  at  this  moment  to  attempt  the  mountain  at 
alL     If  so,  the  moment  of  my  going  1^  was 
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£Hftunafe.  I  observe  tMs.  eveiniigy:  thai  .iiie 
^stxewa  of  lava  is  brighter  and  move  distinct  tibaii 
I  liaye  se^i  it  any  eineniag  before.  It  is^  iadaody 
and  without  any  esmggefation,  a  rirer/of -fire, 
flowing  down,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  for  Iipo, 
from,  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
.  Heroulaneum.  I  went  down  a  very  IiMig 
flight  of  modem, steps  before  I.  reached  the  pul- 
sages  that  lead  to  the  theatre  of  Hercuhutoiuiis 
the  only  part  that  remains  exoayated.  It  wai» 
straage,  indeed,,  in  this  subterranean  thetthre, 
onoe  the  place  of  concourse,  and  the  seat  ofplean 
fiure,:  to  hear  the  roll  of  carriages*  hr  abovc^  bi 
the  streets  of  a  new  village.  Now  all  was  daitk 
and  silent  here,  save  what  light  our  eand^gave^ 
and  the  formal  and  haekneyed  senlenoeB  of  ibe 
cicerone,  as  he  pointed,  out  die  various  k»calities. 
As  the  villages  of  Portiei  and  Resixia  are  built 
oyer  Herculaneum,  the  excavations  ctinnot  :prD^ 
ceed.  /  . 

Pqmi^eii.  You  have  a  strange  feeling  in  walk*- 
ing  through  Pompeii,  as  if  you  were  admitted 
into  a  kind  of  sanctuary.   For  seventeen  hundced 


ymni  it  wad  hidden  from  the  B^ht,  aitd  altteodt 

iwim  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  there^  WA6  a 

t&i  of  mystery  upon  it^  thick  almotft  a^  thsit 

whick  Vegtrvius  spread  over  its  dwelling*,  in  the 

dadk  and  fearful  day  of  Hieir  overthrow  •    Thejr 

are  now  opened  afre&h  to  the  eyes  of  the  wot M, 

and  it  seems  as  if  one  were  admitted  to  the 

knowledge  of' some  secret,  in  being  allowed  to 

evoss  their  thresholds.     I  was  permitted,  l>y  th^ 

^litietiess  of  the  superintendent,  procured  *  by  a« 

letter  of  Mr.  St.  Angelo  of  Naples,  to  enter  a 

nM^  where  the  excavations  were  going  forwa^rd. 

•A  part,  of  a  flute  was  thrown  out 'while  I  wfts 

iiifil:^';  and  a  small  fresco  painting  of  a  tiger  on 

die  wall  was  unveiled:     The  last  time  it  was 

8<^en,.  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago;  the 

eye  that  last  looked  upon  it  was  that  of  the 

affrighted  occupant  of  this  dwelling ;  the  next-^ 

nnnnent,  I  was  about  sajring — ^in  which  it  is  seen, 

is  to-day ;  and  the  next  person  who  sees  it,  is 

myself*    It  BeemB  as  if  that  man  were  but  a  step 

fromme;  as  if  a  thousand  years  were,  indeed, 

but  a  day. 
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11i«t«  b  itt  ttrnpUthfiBtre  here,  a  kige  fenun, 
fiewenl  temples,  and  many  fine  haaam.  One  o£- 
CScero'f  fiiTonrite  Tillag  waa  here*  Neat  it,  'at 
the  heiaae  of  Diomed,  I  coaipleted  lay  two  hoe»)^ 
walk,  and  in  Diomed'a  gaiden,  beneath  the  pin^ 
tieo  that  cmrroonded  it,  I  sat  down  aad  ate  the 
dinner  I  had  brought  with  me— a  glaas  of  ezcel-H 
Uskt  Falemian  wine  assisting  at  once  my  phiio^ 
Sophie  and  my  phjBical  man — ^my  meditatifm  apen 
diO'  past,  and  enjoyment  of  the  present  time^ 

Tnn  Albbboo  dbi  Potbbi  ia  a  vast  estahlist^ 
ment  in  Naples,  which  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
pom^honse,  bat  an  immense  manu&ctory  end 
school  for  the  poor — for  that  is  its  cfaajraeter. 
The  bailding  irfiflieen  hundred  feet  in  front ;  wd 
has  at  present  more  than  six  thonsand  innurtes* 
£Tery  thing  is  neat  and  in  fine  €»der«  The  mill-* 
taiy  qrstem  in  which  the  boys  are^  trainedv  serves 
at  once  for  recreation  and  exercise.  This  estab^ 
lishntasd;  speaks  well,  and  promises  weU,  for  tb» 
Neapolitan  state :  ^peahs  well,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  say,  for  the  minister  of  the  intedor,  Mr,  8t. 
Angelo,  for  it  falls  under  his  department,  and 
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standi  to  him. 

Tits  ToxB  OF  ViBCiiL.  On  the  very  edge  af 
tkegrotia  of  Pausilippcsinwhafc  mvsi  have  fae«u 
before  that  grotto  or  roed  was  eat  through  the 
hsil  of  Paesilippo^  a  deep  aod  wild  gktt  upon  the» 
hill^^lookiag  out  epea  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
ooffimanding  a  Tiew  of  the  city^  »taiids  the  8iQ«il» 
cireuiar  mound  of  brick,  the  <Nily  remainiog 
portion  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil  •  It  ift  a  rural  and 
romantic  spot^  fitly  chosen  to  hold  the  asdnesi  of 
him  who  ''  song  of  herds  and  fields."  No,OMv 
witik  a  sehoolboy's  lecoUection,  and  with  the  least 
fty&  in  the  identity  of  the  spot^  eould  stand  th«ire 
without  ^QOti<»u  Vij^il,  among  the  Roman 
writers,  is  pre-eminently  the  elassie  father.. 
Gioero  we  adnure  as  the  great  man,  orator,,  and 
fdtilosopheff.  Hotraoe  was  a  writer  more  estate 
andf  keen  witted,  of  a  gaiios  more  racy  and  on^ 
gitaal,  than  the  poet  of  M«Qtiia*  It  is  perimfd  for 
Ais  very  reascm,  because  e«ery  thing  is  so. mode- 
rate, mild,  and  gentle  in  this  great  master  of  onr 
esffly  disdpUne^  tlmt  £  stood,  with  an  almost 
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iiidQsonbaUe  feeling — $b  it  I  had  been  a  son—* 
upon  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
^  CfliJB€HB8  IN  NAPI.EB.    Siixi  Murtiao — a  per- 
fect bijou— the  very  counterpapt  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome-^really  not  less  splendid'-^with  a  numjber 
of  .fine  paintings  by  Spagnoletti,  but  especiaUjr 
with  such  a  provision  of  fine  work  in  marble,  u» 
I^vevler  saw  in  an  equal  compass-^^with  sMba- 
flpor  of  tessellated  marble  as  I  never  saw' any 
^hdre;    Oesu  Nuovo,  very  rich  and  beautifiil  in 
its  way.   S.  Gennaro,  the  cathedral ;  with  a  gneaU^ 
number  of  silver  shrines  and  images.     In  tke 
Capella  di  S.  Severo,  are  the  two  eeld^pated? 
veiled  •  statues— ^ne  of  Modesty^  amM^MHr- (Of  the^ 
dead  Christ — amazingly  fine.   You  could  soarc^ly" 
believe  that  the  veil  was  marble. 

Ths  Carnival.    To-day  I  rodethrou^  the 
Toledo  and  the  Strada  Nova,  a  distant  <it  tM> 
miksy  in  a  line  with  hundreds  of  earriage^^aiMf^ 
amidst  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  thpt^' 
sand  people  in  the  streets  and  baloonies  of 'thfe 
houeeer.     Masks^  aare  oonKmon  tm  these^^casibiis^'  '■ 
and  indeed  convenient;  for  the  amusement lecMl-^^' 
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siate  in  pdlliag  one  araother  with  sngar  pltlilifi!, 
and  little  balls  of  plaster  and  lime  made  to 
reeiemble  sugar  plums.  It  is  rather  ^  poor'  aM 
common-place  way  of  making  meriry,  though  the 
king  himself  takes  part  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole-  thing  is  quite  amusing ;  perhaps  the  more 
so,  because  it  is  being  amused  with  nothing.  At 
any  rate,  I  partook  of  the  sport,  and  enjoyed  the' 
speotaele  highly :  and  our  party  came  back  to 
the  Crocelle,  looking  as  if  we  had  come  out  of  a 
flour  mill. 

For  a  parting  word  of  the  Neapolitans,  I  will 
say  that  their  beggars  are  the  most  importunate; 
their  cheaters — and  they  are  every  body  you  deal 
with --^are  the  most  unconscionable  and  peiBe^ 
vering;  and  their  population  apparently  the  most 
idle,  gay,  and  joyous,  that  I  have  seen  in  Eurc^. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  I  left  Naples  iPor 
Marseilles,  by  steamboat,  stopping  at  the  fidlew- 
ing  places : — 

CiviTA  VnoOHtA — of  which  nothing  is  to  be 
said .  but  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  seaport 
to  Rome. 
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La&HOBv-^is  s  weU-bvilt,  good-looking  eitf , 
with  a  betternlreBsed  and  neater  po{nil«lk>ii  tboii 
is  secB  ia  most  of  the  ItaUKa  dtiea. 

Puu^^^to  wUch  ife  anda  aa  eacaiaion  tamk 
htgham,  and  parsed  a  nigbt  there.  Tke  leaoiag 
tower  is  a  rery  striking  object.  It  is  one  Imb^ 
dred  and  ainetj  feet  kigk,  and  dedinea  from,  tlie 
pcrpendictdar  thirteen  &et.  As  to  the  qoeBiMa 
whether  this  deviation  firomtheperpendieolaria 
owing  to  deaiiga  or  accident,  I  judged^  ironi Iook« 
ing  at  it,  that  when  it  was  raised  to  half  like 
height,  the  leaning  took  place  fnan  the  iaeuffi* 
deaqy  of  the  foundation,  and  then  that  tke 
r^ttainder  was  built  with  referenee  to  the  leaaing. 
For  Ae  deviation  fi?om  the  perpendicular  is  much 
leas  in  liie  apper  half;  while  the  appearance  at 
the  base  shows  that  the  depressiom  theise  wa9 
accidental.  The  cathedral,  of  which  the  lewiiig 
tower  is  the  campanilet  or  beUry  tower^  is  a 
grand  old  pile,  with  a  profusion  of  paintii^s  of 
ae  great  value.  The  Campo  Santo  is  asctftof 
eeanetery,  a  repository  of  old  sarcopbiigi,  fce. ;  :bttt 
was  built  for  the  particular  purpose  of  endoaistg 
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a  portism  oi  slusred  etttk  whieh  was  brcmglit  hdm 
Mount  Calvary  in.  Jenssalem,  in  the  time  ol 
Richard  Coeur  de  Horns  Hie  sacred  soil  mmto 
nae  l&e  meet  inieresting  thing  here ;  thoaghihe 
baiUiingy  with  its  interior  range  of  Gothic  arcades^ 
is  finie  too. 

Before  reaching  Leghom^^not  many  milfie 
ftook  &e  port— we  passed  the  island  of  EUm» 
and  saw  Corsica  in  the  distanee. 

GnvCA-^^yes  no  idea  of  what  it  isiy  fitnn  the 

harbour,  for  it  seems  to  he  jammed  down  ondeor 

the  surrounding  hills,  and  looks  meanlj^-^bnt  it 

is  a  city  of  palaces.    A  large  proportion  of  Ike 

streets,  however,  are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 

feet  wide,  which  makes  the  whole  city  a  grand 

enriosity.  We  went  through  four  or  five  palaoes. 

They  are  not  rich  in  paintings.  The  Serra  Palace, 

bowerer,  has  one  of  the  richest  rooms  in  Europe. 

Th^  only  very  fine,  first-rate  painting  I  saw  in 

Genoa,  is  Ghilio  Ronian</s  Martyrdom  of  Stephen^ 

in  the  efanrch  of  St.  Stephen.     It  was  designed 

by  Raphad,  and  the  upp^  part»  it  is  said,  was 

painted  by  hhn.     But  the  impressive  part  is 
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Giulio  Rouumo's-*^.  Stephen,  hid  mtifderers; 
a&d  Saul  who  "  kept  the  clothes  of  them'fliat 
stotted  him,"  and  whose  countenance  is  clothe 
with  a  fine  air  of  eagerness  and  confidetice,  with- 
out malignity — ^all  of  which  is  very  chara6t^stic 
of  him  "who  verily  thought  that  he  ought  to' do 
many  things  against  the  name  of  Jesus."  *  Tfie 
gl<»7  of  the  picture,  however,  is  the  fac^  bf 
Stephen,  as  he  "  looks  sted&stly  up  into  ht^veh',* 
and  beholds  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  haAti^of 
God."  There  is  such  a  union  of  tendeMes^;  a^d 
pity,  and  triumph,  and  rapture  in  his  cbuik^- 
nance,  as  cannot  be  beheld  without  strong  eliiO^' 
tion;  and  I  lingered  before  the  picture  as't6i%- 
as  I  could.  -'' 

'  In  taking  leave  of  it,  I  felt  as  if  the  lafit  g!!6i^' 
of  Italy  were  fiiding  from  my  sight ;  yet  I  "fitftb' 
beheld  it  die  away,  in  the  beams  of^the  iseftiAg 
sun^  upon  the  hills  between  Genoa  afid  Nice,  as 
we  sailed  along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  I  #as 
certainly  not  unwilling  to  leave  Italy ;  y^  I 
could  not  altogetiber  help  mingling  sighs  with 
my  adieus  to  the  land  of  so  many  treaStiii^in 
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arty,  of  $0  many  glorious  reeoUectioBs,  yet^  alsA ! 
pf  80  mych  depression,  poverty,  misery,  misriilev 
imd  despotism  r  Twelve  separate  govertiiiaaits, 
as  dljsolute  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  the  world, 
are  so. many  wheels  of  torture  to  poor  Italy; 
while  the  great  wheel  of  Austrian  despotitai 
grhids  every  thing,  government  and  people 
^likje,.into  the  dust.  It  is  some  comfort  that 
the.  indignation  against  this  system  is  universal-. 
Wiflx  whomsoever  I  have  talked,  marquis,  cdunt, 
syc^hplaj*,  priest,  man  of  business,  courier,  or  ser- 
vant-r— and  I  have  talked  with  one  or  more  of 
eae)i.  of  these  classes — each  and  all  have  ex* 
pressed)  and  that  very  openly,  too,  but  one  feel-- 
ing.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  humaa 
nature,  even  degraded  as  it  is  in  Italy,  will  dot 
sjoifery  and  the  day  of  retribution  must  yet  eotte; 
a^dr^bendt  does  come,  it  will  probably  rise. in 
cjfouds  and. set  in  blood.  This  would  have  come 
tO;,pai|s  before  now,  if  the  people  had  aiiy  coofi** 
dienpe  in  ^a^  others — confidence  enough  to-  eM^ 
cf|t.,an4  carry  on  a  conspii»cy-^but  the  moral 
degtadatlcm  of  Italy  is  alsotl^r  thraldom. 
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Italy  is  the  mdir^  bud  of  the  fine  flirt«>  and 
tb^  present  home ;  I  migkt  better  saj,  perfaaito, 
,tli^  .priflooL.    For  nothing  but  the  boll»  and  hmss 
of  state  restriction  prevent  its  treasures  oif  art 
from  departing  for  wealthier  countries.  In  ererj 
conwlerable  city  there  is  a  commission  appomted 
by  the  government,  without  whose  consent;, bo 
painting  or  statue  can  leave  Italy ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  chef  eTcBuvres  of  art,  this  consent  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.     Indeed,  the  per- 
mission, in  the  present  ftta^e  of  the  country, 
would  be  thought,  and  would  be,  in  fiiot,  am- 
oidaL  Fbr  die  cities  of  Italy  live  upon  strangers, 
mid  strangers  would  noit  come,  if  there  wever  »o- 
thing  to  see.    The  climate^  ruins,  recoUeetioos 
would  diraw  som^,  indeed,  but  the  number  wmdd 
be  greatly  diminished. 

Would  that  Italy  might  conseait,  or  oonld^affind 
-His  she  will  in  better  days — ^to  part  with^ooaeof 
ber  treasures ;  for  then  might  we  expect.  t&  see 
ia  America  pictures  and  statues  firtxm.  the  hands 
of  the  great  masters.  Or  even  if  the  pope  wosdd 
consent  to  farm  out»  to  an  ABBcrican  or  finglisli 
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corajMrny,  a  part  of  the  Campagna,  or  &#  bed  of 
the  Tiber,  to  dig  for  stataes,  we  might  have,  I 
dimbt  Dot,  ^ne  noble  gallery  at  least  in  each 

It  'u  often  Baid  that  the  arts  cannot  ftouririi  in 
a  tcpttblic ;  and  thia  is  said,  in  the  fiuse  of  imeh 
eomflaples  as  Athens  and  Repabliean  Rome.  But 
why  can  they  notf  I  ask.  Want  of  patronage  is 
the  reason  osnally  assigned,  but  to  this  reaeon 
there  are  two  materia  exceptions  to  be  taken. 
In  the  firfft  place,  the  arts  may  find  patronage  in 
the  general  spirit  of  a  conntry,  as  welt  as  » 
royal  or  pviaeely  revenues.  Let  there  be  intem- 
genceand  refinement  among  any  peopie^  and  tile 
patronage  of  the  arts  must  fellow.  And  is  it  not 
safer  drastto  tnsst  the  enconragement  of  1^  arts 
to  the  intelligence  and  free  eompetition  of  a 
wiicde  people^  than  to  a  few  individttals,  kings  or 
prinfSM,  who,  if  Aey  have  <^en  festered  gentos, 
hftye  aomctimei  cramped  and  enslaved  it  ?  WodU 
not  a  generous  artist  rather  take  an  intelligcait 
people  foir  hia  patinm,  than  a  king  I  May  not  Ae 
fine  atta,  in  thiaceapeet,  be  safely  and  advaoAagte- 
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Qusly  Botjieeted  to.tii^^wtttie/ordeftl  a»  Iii 
.We  bare  wealtk  eaough,  we  have  inieHigei^e  >iiL 
Anierica,  and  I  am  wilUag  to  rely  iipo&>  these  4br 
tbe  inevitable  consequeace.  But  in  the  next 
palace,  I  would  not  trust  patronage  alone  fiiP'We 
prosperity  of  the  arts.  I  should  place  more^  *re^ 
li^ce  upon  the  genius  of  a  people.^  Nothing 
could  repress  such  a.  development  ammig^^ 
people  like  the  Athenians;  nothing  oouM  diQit 
it  among  barbarians.  Our  country  ha9  alr^ead^ 
works  to  show,  which  may  vie^  I  will  ventttve>tb 
sayt  with  any  contemporaneous  works  of  Eflgl&sh 
art.  The  landscapes  .of  Cole  peisuadeu^  that 
the  days  of  Claude  may  come  back*  again/ (  tn 
Mount  and  Durand^  as  painters  of  grotes^iteffMd 
common  life,  we  have  artists  that  (enabfe'.ulj  to 
look  at  the  works  of  Teniers  and  WUkie'  tfithevl 
despair  or  discouragement.  I  doubt  whether .41 
best  portrait  painters  amc«ig  ns,  bow  tiisr49if» 
Thomas  Lawi:ence  is  gone,  are  eitcel|^>faftjr 
where  in  the. world.  Pi^  and  Fk^g^are  ^tf 
young. ortbls,  bat  full  of  promise.  Afisttitf'feii^ 
already  a  fiune  in  Europe,  atul  the  puUM  Hife 
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NJaAniotHftly  wMiibagifoT  «  prodtictidB  from  him  m 

•  Ahei(ii^i^tti»ait^f  kislorkftl  pain<tMg,  %)iieli  Will 
^iv^e  ^M  BOBoif  diingi  to  qixole  i&  this  loftiest  depart- 
vmnt  of  ithe  al*t<  ^  Grenongh,  too,  wie-  claim  as  an 
iWieriiBaii  ajrtisb ;  and  I  wish  there  might^  be  pre- 

'  aented  to  him,  by  more  influential  voki^s  than 
mide^  the  benefit  he  might  confer  on  his  coimtry 
jpys^^ommg  iaad  living  among  as.  If  he  wonid 
<qpie&  It'Stndio  of  sculptiiTe'  in  Boston,  or  New 
¥opk,  or  Philadelf^ia,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
dfoi^d  effect  upon  the  pablic  taste. 

.  u'lt  lol^uld.beaad,  indeed,  if  the  allegation  were 

•  t]^,  ihat  the  arts  could  not  flourish  in  a  repablic ; 
fyt  itii/B  preiisely.there  that  they  are  wanted  to 
tamplciite  the  system'  of  speial  influences, 

r  U?ts'4  mistake  intdi  x^hioh  novices  fall,  to  sup- 
po0€i)dmt  th^  atrts  are  'un&voarable  to  morality. 
'like  itmtli  is^^hat  all  this  is  conventional ;  and 
lu^evnr  a'^aUeory  of  pictures  or  6tatues>  may 
at^Q  tl)e<UBadeustomed.eye,  it  all  soon  comes 
tja  be  Eegardefl  tas  isdifibrently  as  the  varieties  of 
.cof^ufoe  in  the'liiving  person.  :  in  fiiet,  the  fine 
a^ts  bam  usufilly  been  the.  handmaids  of  virtue 
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•iidieUgion.  Mole  tluaiidkFaf  tin  greBt^pHOiil- 
iof 8  in  Ae  woriU  ate  iUostfrnthe  tif  iriigimis 
flulgeoto;  and  emlMMMig  mytiidkigjr  nt  thk  ae- 
eoiuit»  mofe  than  hidf  of  ike  statoes  are^-Ae 
same  cbaiacter.  And  to  refer  to  kindred  ofts^— 
arohiteetore,  too,  has  built  its  noblest  staictoMs 
for  i)d]|^»  and  innsic  has  eompoBod  its  BttUiniest 
strains  for  the  aaiM^taaffy.  Oenios,  indeed*-* Aat 
•in^ifstian  from  heanren — has  ahrays  dHiim 
its  descent  from  aboTe,  by  this  ^Erection  of  its 
labours. 

The  introduction  of  the  arts  into  onr  ieountry, 
then,  is  not  to  be  dreaded  on  the  score  of  morakify . 
Is  it  not  on  every  aooonnt  greatly  to  hb  4esired  ? 
The  most  nwlerial  defieiaiey  among  U8>  ptviuqiM, 
•—aest  to  the  irant  of  yintue — m  likely  to  be  the 
want  of  refinement.  There  is  need  amon^  ns  of 
objects  that  kindle  up  admiration  aod  enthusiaon, 
thart;  awaken  die  sense  of  delight^afod  wondar^v^bat 
break  up  the  habits  of  petty  oaloalatienimd  sordid 
interest,  and  breatkea liberal  iaad^nerou6;Soiil 
into  the  people  ;  and  this  need  the  arts  «wouIil 
siip^dy* 


:    Afitw,^  i$>too  jbiruly  fmi,  thiwt  we-fn^  .a  people 

unddth  tbc3  f  jin<b|i<|  ^^stAiM^tion  :hero  {  «^d  that 
piitibertii^  \9iw  nor  ^he^ifttiftetiQii  is  l^ftif  e^oiig^ 
to'tfiuji  up  a  gireat  people,  i  ^jeet  not^o  nMlity 
as  a  f^  of  aotion-r^but  |  ^Ag^et  to  the  eommon 
0O9)6trucili<m  of  t}^  rule .  3}iat  k  n(^  \ksetvi  alaiie, 
'iv^hidai'  eoad«ices  <(o  immediate  4K>m£brt ;  that  is  as 
truly  40,  whi0li  ecmduces  to  geueral  cultum  and 
refinemefut.  So  that  a  fiiibe  painting,  or  atatoe,  or 
]bttU4ing»  is  as  truly  useful  as  a  canal,  a  zailroail, 
oirapbip. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  ti^t  our  ^UticaJ  and 
jiominsd  eqttality»-<-literal  and  actual  equality  it 
.mnat  ^,  though  foreiga  writer  ^  eontkmaUy 
confoundijig  th^m-^thatour oquf^Kty,  4iuo]iiis  it  is, 
i»nds  to  bring  down  our  wliole  people  to  the 
level -of  the  lowest;  that  it  ib  the  parent,  not  of 
iB[^raveiQ«nt,  hut  only  of  pretension  and  ^  self- 
eomplaeency ;  and,  in  fiqe,  that  under  ,all  these 
iufluenoes,  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is 
degeneraling — that  the  beau  ideal,  the  beautiful 
ai^d  the  sublime,  are  sinking  under.the  weight  of 
the  practical,  the  popular,  $md  the  vulgar. 

k2 
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If  I  were   discnasmg   these   poiats  fiillj,    I 
eertamlj  should  argae  against  the  unqualified 
charges  m  qaestion.    And  yet  I  shoald,  and  I  do 
Confess,  that  there  are  dangers  in  these  fespects, 
which  urge  wpon  ns  the  importance  of  eetiiaag  up 
erei^  antagonist  prindple  that  we  can  find  m 
edncation,  literature,  and  the  arts.    In  this  yiffWf 
the  almost  exclusire  direction  of  expendknre  in 
our  cities,  to  purposes  of  fiishionid>le  display,  lA 
extremely  to  he  regretted.     It  is  not  of  the  extent 
of  the  expenditure,  hut  of  its  tendencies*  that  I 
complain.     I  rejoice  that  our  citizens  have  super<- 
fiuous  millions  to  expend,  and  that  they  are 
disposed  to  expend  rather  than  to  hofurd'thenu 
If  we -are  a  people  eager  for  gain,  though  I  haT0 
no  doubt  that  this  national  trait  is  exa^erated, 
yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  we  are  equally  wilt 
ing  to  scatter  abroad  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 
Meanness  t^ertainly  is  Hot  (me  of  our  natiqp^ 
vices.     If  we  talk  much  about  dollars,  though 
really  I  cannot,  in  this  respect,  see  mudi  <diffsr» 
ence  between  us  and.  other  nations,  except  in  the 
•valueof'thBcatch-wordooin-^"  ««i^oM5"  in  France, 
"  un  petolo"  in  Italy,  "a  shilling"  in  England, 
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being  about  as  ooitapiduous  in  eonversation  as 
**a  dollar"  with  us — ^yetif  this  unlucky  word  does 
rdll  with  such  provoking  facility  from  our  lips^ 
wh^f^,  I  should  like  to  knOw>  does  the  thii^g 
itself  roll  so  fi^ly  from  the  hand,  as  in  America/? 
Pity  it  is — for  I  care  more  for  improvement  at 
home  than  reputation  abroad — ^that  something 
Hior^  of  this. boundless  profusion  of  expense  could 
not  be  diverted  from  its  present  course,  to  :t}^e 
encouragement  of  the  arts  1  The  dresses  of  a 
fashionable  American  lady,  for  a  single  year, 
would  place  a  beautiful  painting  on  her  parlour 
wall,  which  would  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  pleasure  of  herself  and  her  friends  for  li& — 
trhile  her  dresses  contribute  to  nobody's  improve- 
ment or  pleasure,  but  her  milliners  emd  mantua- 
makers.  Tbe  piles  and  pyramids  of  confectionary 
stuff  that  are  placed  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon 
a  dingle  table  might  buy  a  statue.''*'    One  half  of 


«>Speakingf  of  «tatue8«  tlie  humaa  body  U  a  living  «tatue« 
who9e  beauty  and  proportion  were  as  much  designed  to  be 
admired  as  those  of  marble«  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
matble  iitatue^  if  its  costume  were  made  to  resemble  lihat  o{ 
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foi^  e^ih^ttrerftl  i»Aj^]^tiitie#iitngbt,  ih  a  qtldY'^r  of 
a  o^nmvy,  fill  tfa^m  ^tb  i$t&(tlk^  and  paint&ig^  r 
tH^itW  W6uld  that  dckltiditioft  Auiilfii^  a&y  tMilg 
IrOYib  the  t^e  gi^e^  i^le^^,  and  l^^siei^  >of 
Kfe.  Their  ihight  tref  hate  s6ifiethi*g  foi^  '«i 
tfeife:?  t^  see  iS  ouf  eitles,  be64d6i$  a  gr^ttt  ttia^  Of 
hfitk  hatisesf.  It  fe  i-feally  morttfyiiig  to  flfld,  y«k 
Such  to  dccaston,  h<yw  little  one  hae  lo  flhoW  Ifift 
frieild  from  a  foreign  cfountry,  or  (tmti  ^  didMitt 
pai^  of  his  own .  Would  that  d(Mie  Oi^d  amoii^ 
lis  might  thiiik  of  founding  a  gallery  of  the  ^t^^. 
Ahd  t^hat  d  beiieiit  ihight  mf  tiiafi  of  '^eiM?^ 
however  modeiiftte,  ctytikt  ©n  societyj  if,  fa^stMKd 
of  fiHiiifg  hid  botiile  %ith  splendid  ftt^niture^  «u&d 

I 

one  of  our  aodern  fin6  ladies  ?  A.  fashionable  woman  may 
dress  for  one  half  the  expense  she  now  does,  may  be  twice  as 
£^6eable  hi  perdon  to  h^r  husband  and  eV6rybod^  fht,  maty 
ht^e  iets  oatd  about  ke»  WBxdrobe>  add  mor^  hoal^  and 
more  comfort  every  way — and  why  does  sh^  not  ?  Because 
she  dare  not  resist  the  French  milliner  I    Is  this  a  matter  too 

ti^bhg  t6  m^atf}  It  i\BBbM  fiio^8afid4>  ft  luikoft  Mitt  of 
^HSfflfakdit  ii^^a!f^ff^(»umg  fedkk^  tmA  bUailMMr  <ai|lt  to 
^Ktea^  md  boMa^e  ^  it  tiit&S6s  tk«  rOipfoirtmbni  of  hUKdf  ids 
of  ihdaitonds  td  b«  tt^^l^ted^ 
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eiite^touuai^iite,  be  nhoitld  leave  all  that,  ta  the 
jf^nhXmk  of  a  decoitaiits  and  dignified  fisiKtpI£citj:> 
aandfiU  ld9  house  with  Qlgect0  tbat  would  give  a 
tlH>iiiHiikd  tunes  mote  pleasoire  to  eyery  idsiteY, 
who  lA  not  a  hloddnead ;  and  would  coixlribute^ 
^t  the  sajtte  tizae»  to  the  so  nmch  needed  impf  aver 
meat  and  refineoiient  of  the  whole  couatry !  Why 
mAy  not  our  acadeQalea  o£  arts  in  the  raricma 
1^00  undertake  to  eatefaUdb  permanent  galleries, 
andsuccesBfoilly  make  an  appeal  to  our  citi^tens 
to  md  them  ?.  Grant  that  the  fa^inning  were 
diBcouraging,  and  the  aecumulatioii  slow.  Every 
tibdsagmust  have  a  beginmi^;  and  agood  enter, 
pdse  lad  better  proceed  slowly ,  than  proceed  not 
at  allu  The  bare  faot^  too,  that  there  k  a  pexma- 
xtent  depository  for  the  preserration  of  the  works 
df  art,  would  naturally  imrite  and  indnee  the  gift 
or  bequest  of  such  works* 

In  Ais  eonnesdon  I  cannot  help  offering  one 
suggei^ion,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentle- 
man of  diatiaguished  taste,  that  deserTcs,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  attention  of  religious  -eodgvega*' 
tions.    They  are  already  e^us^ing  combinations 
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far.  religious  improvcifciciit.  They  are  abi^,  with*-' 
out  burdening  any  indiyidaal/  to  platte  ^otd^ 
paiatiags  in  all  their  churches^  Suppose-^aaii 
thU  is  tbe-  suggestion— that  any  <x)BgregtttiDa  ^ 
should  commeaae  the  undertakings  by  a;  ooileo^ 
tio^  in  the  cburoht  or  by  indiTiGbal  siibscrip^dli^^ 
and  when  a  sufficient  sum  is  obtained  to*>defraj^ 
tbje-  expense  of  a  paintu^,  let  the  purehase  be* 
mada  by  a  judicious  committee  appointed  for  thatr 
pui^se.  By  such  a  plan  as  Ais  for' succ^ssit^- 
^quisitions^  carried  on  from  generatiois  to  geine^ 
ration,  the  country  might  at  length  be  filled  with> 
the  finest  productions  of  the  penciL  Our-imJirn 
artists  would  immediately  feel  .the  atukiilus^^oP 
the  call,  and  the  contributions  of  genias  abroad 
would  be  brought  within,  our  reach*:  The  isffeci' 
upon  the  public  taste  could  Bot:faii.to  be  great 
and  striking.  The  effect  upon  deTotioit  wnnld  be 
no  less  salutaiy*  Painting  is  a  lang^tage^  as  traly 
as  that  which  is  heard  from  the  pulpitf.  .  Whoeef 
miad  ¥FOuld  not  be  touched  and  •  elevated^  ify  aa 
he  took  his  seat .  in  churchy  and.  twaited  a  few 
moments,  perh^^s^  for  thefSeryioe^better  so  than 


tbj&:^r^Jca  sbcMiW  ^ait  for  him—lie  could  fix  hi& 
0yi^:npon.  some  Scripture  scene  living  upon  tlie 
Oi^tyasah'^'^pon  some  saint,  rapt  and  entrahced 
ii^.lleayenly  contemplation,  or  upon  some  noble 
m$^rfyA  triumphing  through  &ith  orerthe  agonies 
oj^4mt\i  I  The  sil^Dt  'walls  would  then  teaeh  us. 
\^ie  .should  worship,  as  it  were,  amidst  the  in^- 
]%uln^l^le  company  of  saints  and  angels;  the 
sjm^jxty  (omm  o£  the  venerated  dead  woutd' 
si^ljg^ to^jhQver  around  our  altars;  and  we  should^ 
meditate  ia»d  pray  amidst  the  opening  visions  6f 

,1  JU^ti  jt^not  be  thought  sacrilegious  to  speak 
thus^'dfi^ormxig  the  temples  of  religion.  Liat 
thacd6.wul  ai^  >Iook  avound  him.  Where  will 
lie,ft»d  Jfficturtes  to  equal  in  splendour  iibse 
which  ai^  paiihMd'  on  the  dome  of  heaven ;  whii^h 
aye  iilUBg'  on  piHiired  (doudand  mountain  wallv 
a)L around  thia  mighty  temple  of  the  universe? 
Neo*  l^t  it  betthqught  4:hai  among  the  means  ^f  a 
mitipn'^  impv&Hm&OLt;  influences  of  ^is  ^haraiciiei' ' 

w  I 

aie^ben^thiattentioni    The  system  of  things  in' 
whaeh  heaveof  has  placed  us,  is  not  confined  to 

k3 
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palpable  and  immediate  utility.  "What  dwll 
we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewidiai 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  is  the  Cry  of  It  barbixfau$ 
people  and  a  worldly  genet*ation.  It  would  be 
indeed  an  intolerable  t*eproach  upon  a  civilized 
people,  to  say  that  it  had  no  tastes,  but  what 
comfortable  houses,  crowded  granaries,  and  stored 
cellars  could  supply.  And  nature,  inde^d^  has 
as  truly  made  provision  for  the  culture  of  enthu- 
siasm, refinement  of  taste,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, as  it  has  for  the  supply  of  our  physical 
necessities.  The  Author  of  nature  has  shown 
that  it  was  not  beneath  his  care  to  provide  for 
the  gratification  of  sentiments,  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  are  addressed  by  the  arts.  The 
world,  cotoipo^ed  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and 
valley,  not  one  boundless  ploughed  field  lo  yteld 
food ;  dressed  in  gay  and  bright  liverieil,  not  in 
one  sober-iiUited  colour;  filled  with  the  mu&ic 
of  its  streams  and  groves,  not  doomed  to  endless 
monotony  or  everlasting  silence  \  such  a  world, 
the  dwelling-place  of  nations,  the  school  of  their 
discipline,  the  temple  of  their  woinhip,  pliiinly 
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shows  that  they  were  not  destined  to  be  pupils  of 
cold  and  stem  utility  alone,  but  of  many  and 
diversified  influences;  of  gracefiilness,  of  ele- 
gance»  of  beneficence,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

France  — Marseilles — Avignon  —  Lyons  —  The  Diligence — 
Parif^VersmUes-^Phrtla  Ckmte  GardenS€fihe'ndUriei, 
tMxembowrg,  ^e. — HeUs  of  Paris— Seores^Gobelm  Ttgpes- 
try— St,  Cloud—Subject  of  Recreations. 

MAB8BILLB8.  On  the  sixth  of  February  I  ar- 
rived here,  <m  my  way  to  Paris.  This  is  a  large 
cooBamereial  city,  well  built,  aad  with  a  good 
many  fine  public  walks  planted  with  tree3 ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  I  do  not  find  oeeasion  to  diasent. 
from  the  remark  of  a  gentleman^  oq  whom .  I 
called,  '^  that  for  one,  coming  from  Italy  and 
going  to  Paris,  there  is  nothing  in  Marseilles." . .. 

Lyons,  February  12.     La  belle  France!    Ia, 
belle  France ! — poor  Mary  of  Scotland's  fjneq«e9t , 
exclamation — ^has  created  in  all  tmvellers  such 
an  expectation  about  this  country,  that  I  h^^; 
heard  many  express  the  greatest  disappoin;tnDyentj 
who  have  piu5sed  from  Marseilles  to  Paris.    This 


has  prepared  me  to  be  disappointed  the  othei! 
way.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  through  which  I 
Tiaye  travelled  a  hundred  and  fifty  milea.from 
Avignon,  is  a  fine  country,  and  in  the  propei? 
reason  must  be  beautifuL  I  cannot  say  this  of 
the  villages,  which,  like  all  French  villages,  an4 
all  othefs  that  I  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  ai^ 
miserable.  How  is  society  to  be  regenerated, 
till  people  are  more  comfortable  and  more  happy 
^han  they  can  be,  in  the  cold,  dark,  dirty^  un- 
HoOT^d,  and  comfortless  houses  which  compose 
these' villages — where  the  inhabitants  are  wedged 
in  together,  in  close  barricades  of  buildings, 'with 
narrow,  damp,  filthy  streets,  and  every  thing,  one 
wAuld  thfek,  to  make  them  sick  of  life — every 
^hing  to  preclude  them  from  having  any  just 
'ideas,  any  just  philosophy  of  life:  and  by  every 
thing  I  m^an  ignorance,  poverty,  misery,  toil 
without  relief,  and  existence  without  object ! 

At  Avignon  I  visited  the  tomb  of  Laura,  the 
object  of  Petrarch's  unfortunate  passion*  This 
-was  ail  I  could  do;  though  the  guide  book  says 
that  **  every  traveller  of  tast^  and  senmbility  wiU 
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qmitd  a  day  here  to  risit  the  neighhonring  vale 
^  Vauclose" — ^Petrarch's  refddexioe — ^but  I  had 
ot^eetB  more  attractive  to  uae,  in  the  ihape  pf 
aome  {mrcels  of  letters  a  m<»ith  old,  at  Paris ; 
and  80  consented  to  pass  on^  though  passing  for 
a  traveller  of  no  taste  or  sensibility.  Land's 
f^mains  were  interred  in  a  church  at  Angnon, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution-T-^nie 
fine  Gothic  remains  of  which  aro  stiU  standing ; 
and  the  spot---the  immediate  place  of  the  tomlsh— 
is  designated  by  a  duster  of  eypress  treeSw  {St 
emblem!  and  yet,  how  do  the  sympathie^^  lof 
mankind  duster  around  every  instance  of  abspf^b* 
ing  passion,  fortunate  or  unfortunate!       ,        / 

At  Lyons,  I  hare  visited  the  old  Ql^ic 
cathedral — ^and  glad  am  I  to  see  the  O^thie 
architocture  again — there  is  nothing  like  it,  for 
impressiveness  in  churches*  I  have  beea  tQ 'the 
silk  manufactories  also;  that  of  relveit  ia  "Kfvy 
eutious;  for  the  rest,  they  are  veryoWOohjlU&e 
the  cotton  factories*  From  the  heighjba  of  :^e 
dty,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  nei^lHmring 
valley  of  the  Rhone. 
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Thi»,  I  believe,  is  the  la^t  day  of  the  cam^ 
val  here.  The  direetd  are  filled  with  peopto. 
Mask^  procei^sioi^s,  with  miidic,  are  pasiMiig 
in  rarions  quarters ;  madcaps-looking  fellowv  in 
masks  ar^  running  about  with  troops  ot  boys  at 
dieir  heeld;  necromancers  and  sleight'^oMaad 
rogues  are  collecting  circles  around  them,  in  the 
pttblic  squares;  and  so  the  day  passes.  These 
dpectaclei^  constantly  suggest  to  me  questidBs  on 
the  object  of  popular  recreations.  So  diey  be 
innocent,  they  must  be  desirable  for  any  people. 
Theiie  are  appa^ntly  innocent  enough  in  all 
conscience;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  people  of 
America   would    foe   satisfied   with   things   so 

PkatD,  FiBbtvary  16.  Let  any  invalid  traveller, 
43ofning  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Paris  at  this 
Weasbil'  of  the  year,  look  well  to  his  wardrobe.  I 
bfive  lyterally  doubled  every  article  of  my  wear" 
4iig<  apparel  on  the  way  from  Marseilles,  and  yet 
haV«  suA^red  with  die  cold. 
'  'A)l  tibe  modes  of  public  conveyanee  onlhe 
Oontinent  of  Europe,  except  die  French  malle 
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pof^t0t  <ute  ^tremely  disagseeahle*    Hia  Ualian 
y«tt«riDo  driyes  the  same  hoYSes,  day  M'ter  d^; 
«]id  wifbing  to  spare  hia  cattle,  by  ful^fipaiig  (w^ 
Of  three  hours  at  noon»  he  gets  you  up^  hour 
before  day-break,  and*  whea  he  is  not  v&mii' 
of  robbers,  drives  you  quite  iuto  the  eveuuigf 
*'  Well/'  you  say  with  yourself,  while  yon  «arei 
yawuing  and  groaniug  through  your  ha^  toilet 
m  the  mormngy  ''take  courage;  th^  to4i^ip#. 
journey  will  be  the  sooner  over."    But,  aktti 
her!9  you  reckon  without  your  host — ^yovi*  "v^ttlir 
rino;  for  the  misery  of  the  thin^  is,  thaA  elter 
all  this  adO|  you  only  get  tw^ity^ve  or.  thiir|^ 
miles  a  day.    The  French  diligenee,  inrmaiij^ 
cases,  indeed,  drives  post — that  is,  has  r^laj^.^ 
horses — but  the  trouble  here  is,  that  jou  dfWe 
on,  on,  on,  day  and  night,  n^ht  and  day^  til).' 
you,  reach  your  journey's  end.     You  stop^  foi 
nothing  but  to  eat,  and  not  yery  often  £pr  thatj. 
only  twi^e,  sometimes  but  onoe,  JQ  twen^fofr 
h^vrsJ    Meanwhile,  things  go  ivip  ^mijx&^i^y 
beth  i^ith  your  eutward.and.  iituer  m^^^.Yj^^^* 
beard  4S  tunehav^d,  youi?  hear  .i§  unc|9p[ilaed)  ^¥1 
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face  is  imwaehed  i  ^wf  boots  want  Mackisg;* 
youi*  clotlies  want  brashmg,  your  collar  shrinks 
down  «Bbamed  b^nd  yo^ir  cravat ;  youi'  ver^ 
senses  gradually  lose  ^*  touch  and  time  ^''  ybur 
fingers  grow  clumsy,  your  legs  stiffs  your  fefet 
stmnge  to  you  ;•  and  you  feel  a  sort  of  curiosity^ 
witai  you  pull  off  your  boots,  to  see  those  old 
acquaintances  again.  Moreover,  the  man's  wit»- 
g^  into  very  perilous  disorder.  He  holds  strange 
colloquies  with  himself  about  matter  and  spirit^ 
waking  Mond  sleeping^  thmking  and  dreaming^ 
the  boundfilries  of  thought  seem  to  have  become 
sliadowy  und  uncertain.  "  Is  it  fiuicy,  or  is  it. 
faelf"*  be  says,  as  some  strange  imagination  flita 
b^re  hiih,  in  the  t#ilight  of  a  half-slumbering, 
half-wakiog  "consciousness.  At  length,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  morning,  he  stumbles  out  of  the 
dfli^enoe^  scarcely  knowing  what  is  left  of  himv 
or  what  planet  he  has  lighted  upon* 

'  Paris,  somebody  says',  is  a  place  where  theve 
is  n<>  human  want,  but  it  cim  be  suppUed.  I  had 
a  grateful  pmof  of  this,  two  minutes  after  I  ^t 
out  xyf  tbe  diligence,  in  the  cold  gear  dawarof 
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that  moming,  fiit%iied»  chilled^  and  comfoartleiBv 
Am  I  wtepfeA  along  the  nie  walk,  whHiar  iktsf 
took donqi thoh^gage,  a  maa  accosted ne^i aad 
said,  m  Ff enofa,.  ''  I>o  yoa  wank  any .  tluD^  T 
"  Bo  I  want  any  thingl"  I  aniwered;  "  Yea,  I 
waat  every  thing :  I  want  a  chamber ;  i  wawt  a 
fee ;  I  want  some  calSS  av  lait,  and  break&at." 
^*  There,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  door  not  bix 
ftset  off — *^  there,  monsieur !.  yom  can  have  tWre ," 
And,  to  be  smre^-^retnraing  tot  my  baggi^^^^ 
ten  mimites  I  was  in  a  neat  ^Mamber  by  &  cohb^ 
fortable  fire,  and  in  ten  more,  caf6  am  lait, 
aecompanied  by  bread  and  butter,  was  awtoking 
0n  my  table* 

Pibrmary  22,  I  have  ridden  etst  to  VeraaUles 
to-day^^a  palace  and  a  city^-^the-  city  built  far 
the  palace;  and  it  once  oontained  one  lumdred 
tfaeasand  inhabitants.  AH  this  waa  the  work  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  ezp^ided  immeose  and  uQtiaUL 
sams  of  monqr  here^-^sums  for  wkieb»  wiib  other 
follies,  his  soeeessors  have  been  called  to  a*  Mtt^ 
reckoning.  Yes,  it  was  from  this  p^ace  that 
Louis  XVL  was  dragged  to  IJhe  guiUotaie  in 


pBi:ti»*    It  waif  &i  ft  isw  h%l^(mj  of  tbi^  palaeet 

thfit  Maria  Aatoin^tte  odxm  forth  witk  her  chft* 

chfim,  &ftt  Ike  ^jdfeeta^  of  ih^9  h^IessMes 

iii%ht  app^asie  Ihe  iti&ifiated  multitude  hehfWi 

H^  trbi(5ti  did  tura  tbeif  fickle  hearts^  fot  a 

mdm^ut,  t<$vifii^d^  tbig  b^iatttiful  fepresefttativ^-  ^ 

feaa^^e  k>V6liiie&»  find  &Heu  royalty,     i  eonf<Ms 

tb«l  tiiiEi^  to  mei^  wan  tke  moist  iaitigredtifig  spot 

abd^t  tii^  palaee#    /sri^  tk^  palace^  howev^r^  I 

did  not  gsdn  admittance.    Two  or  tkree  rcnm^ 

ard  itow  behig  pat  mto  tbe  condition  in  wbick  ' 

they  were  Icfft  by  Louig  XVL  and  for  tke  time 

tb^  l^alace  i»  gfaut.    We  w^nt  orer  the  intiBefidc! 

p&tk^  however,  and   visited   the  two   stnaller 

paIac€!!M^tke  Gtciat  and  Little  Trianon.     The 

Litlle  Trianon  wai»  at  times  the  residence  of 

^od^pbbie ;  her  deeping*  chamber,  and  tke  bed  of 

bei*  i^wn  arranging,  w^re  shown  to  u&.     Tkk, 

again,  wa^  a  point  of  interest ;  for  Josephine  wds 

ne^  kns  Ibvely  than  Maria-  Antoinette,  and  her  nus- 

forttine*  w^re  scarcdy  less— diYorce,  to  her,  being 

an  «vil  ag  great,  probably,  fts  death  was  tO'  her 

predecessor  in  fSie  occupancy  of  thii»  royal  lodge. 
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For  tins  was  a  &yaarite  spot,  too,  with  Maria 
Aiitoiaetle.  The  garden,  which,  with  itaj  hiU^i 
roeks,.  lakes,  and  Btreams,  is  altogether  aoot  aurii* 
fioial  wo^k,  was  laid  out  under  her  direotiont 
There  are  three  or  four  Swiss  eottages  in  jt;  and 
hei^,  the  oonduoteur  over  the  grounds  told  uai 
that  Louis  XVL,  his  queen,  and  their  c^dreili 
used  sometimes  to  enact  the  part  of  Swisa  penf 
sanis,  selling  milk  and  cheese^  and  ^ving;/<^^^ 
dkampetres  to  one  another — and  eftvying,  perhapo^ 
in  their  hearts,  the  simplicity  of  a  pastoral  lifer/ 
.  February  23«  This  morning  bein^  Sund^^'JI 
determined  to  go  and  meditate  among  theitoHib^^ 
I  went,  that  is  to  say,  and  as  you  will  anitici{iato» 
to  the  celebrated  P^  la  Ohaiaey  the  gsea^-^^etM^ 
tery  of  Paris,  lying  on  the  east.side.>o{tb^>cit!f» 
My  anticipations  of  all  that  can^beiotevesfingi 
romantic,  appropriate,  and  attFactivei<in>su<tk:a 
spot,  soarcely  knew  any  bounds,  and^L.itMiM'^ 
that  I  was  disa^^pointed.  The  gnmAdehosen  im 
not  near  the  capaiMiities  of  out  '^flwie6t  Aubuft)^'' 
being  a  single  hill  or  ridge  of  land,  and>  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  laid  out  with  any  nenmrl^r 
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able  taste.  There  is^no  natural  growth  of'treeift 
u^n  it;  trees,  indeed,  are  planted  alon^  ihb 
principal  arenues;  but  the  place  is  almost  eir^ 
tirely  covered  with  a  plantaticm  of  sickly*>lodbing 
larches,  or  some  other  evergreen  resembling  iih^ 
for  Itiey  are  not  cypresses,  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
they  are  not  fir  trees;  they  are  not  any  trees; 
but'  nfere  shrubs  of  a  uniform  aspect,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  that  look  as  if  they  would  never 
gr{iw  higher.  But  the  greatest  objection  I  felt^ 
wai^'td  the  crowded  aspect  of  the  place.  Tire 
iombdiare  so  nelir  together,  thbt  there  is  scarcely 
9ptiee  fat  any  titing  picturesque ;  and  the  bad 
eSedb  of  this  ■  arrangement  is  increased  by  the 
little' s<|ciare  paiings  or  fences  by  which  many  of 
the  gtiitefr  a^  sonrounded,  and  between  ;whndi 
the  passaiges  are  so  narrow,  &at  you  can  soa3*cdy 
msAli^  through  them  •  There  are  monuments,  in* 
4liie<lf  which -have  more  space,  bat:  still  they  have 
n&k  lenough  space*  T!he  p&sititm  of  this  spol^  is 
indeed'  sticking,  for  it  overlooks  Paris.  You 
look  •frdm-tUe'tcitgr  of  the  dead^  dineoily  down 
u^nmntiiief  tfky  o£' the  liyjiig ;  i  from  the  amidst?  <  of 
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nonitc^y  €iableiii9  msA  varble  eitence,  upon  « 
dKsy  «f  pleasures  and  vanilties ;  the  gayest  and  Ae 
most  rieiotts,  probably,  in  tbe  wcarld. 

Aa  yoa  go  np  to  the  cemetery,  ibe  street  by 

which  you  ascend  becomes,  on  the  approach  to  it, 

almost  -filled  with  shops,  for  the  sale,  either  of 

marble  monuments,  or  of  those  little  ehaplets  of 

amaranthine  flowers,  of  which  you  have  so  often 

heard.     I  saw  many  buying  and  others  bearing 

these  <^erings  of  remembranoe  to  Ae  tombs  of 

their  friends.    Of  their  friends,  I  say ;  yet  it  was 

striking  to  obser^^e  that  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 

Eloise — ^the  finest,  by  the  by,  in  the  cemetery — 

was  loaded  with  more  of  these  oflfemgs  than  any 

.other ;  such  is  the  testimony  of  humim  nature  to 

its  affections,  wild  and  wayward  as  those  affet- 

tions  may  have  been. 

On  coming  from  the  Pfere  la  Ohaise,  I  passed 
through  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Nothing 
in  Paris  has  i^toiiished  and  delighted  me  more 
than  the  magnitude,  and  in  that  respecti;he  mag- 
nificenoe  of  its  public  gardens  and  piKirmenades. 
The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
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'lEijM$^y  lymg  cooitiguaas  to  it,  or  e^pemldA  «idy 
by  the  Place  of  ConooiHit— ^tretehang  along  tiike 
Seine  westward  from  the  palace  of  the  Twleries 
— ^tfac^e  gacrdens  together  contain  not  leas  timn  a 
hnndned  and  fortj  acves — a  hiiadi^ed  and  forty 
acnes  of  pleaanne  grounds,  thrown  into  poldic 
walks^  and  planted  with  ti^es,  in  ihe  very  heart 
of  Paris !  Hot  is  this  all.  Tbere  are  other  puUie 
{daces — die  garden  ef  the  L^zeinbourg-Hkhe 
esplanade  in  front  of  dbue  Hospital  of  IwrdaiB^ 
andlihe  Champ  de  Mars — almost  at  large.  Theae 
places  are  all  crowded  on  Sunday  afternoon;  and 
,  when  I  came  through  the  gasnden  of  the  Tuileries 
to-day,  and  paosed  to  gaze  upon  the  spectacle,  I 
did  not  know  whether  ;to  iJaink  it  more  beautifal 
or  sublime.  The  whole  space  of  the  gardens 
was  almost  literally  'filled.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  were  waEk^ig  here-^well  dxeased,  cheer- 
ful, well  behaved,  quiet — ^nobody  speaking  above 
the  drawing-room  tone,  wbieh  in  Paris  is  very 
low-^-^family  groups,  parents  and  children,. did 
nd.  young — and  all  seeming  to  enjoy  enough  do 
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the  bare  walk  and  conTersation ;  all,  unless  it 
were  the  children,  who  would  ran  around  their 
parents,  pursuing  one  another  in  sportive  circles. 
Surely  it  was  beautiful — every  separate  g^up 
was  so:  but  when  I  looked  abroad  upon  the 
countless,  mighty,  moving  multitude,  it  seemed 
to  me  sublime.  All  the  other  public  places,  I 
was  told,  were  just  as  much  crowded ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  saw  the  Luxembourg,  and  found  it  so. 
Our  people  in  America  know  nothing  of  enjoying 
out-of-door  recreations,  as  the  people  of  fiurope 
do. 

Felruary  25.  It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that 
the  Louvre  is  shut  up,  but  there  is  a  fine  gidleiy 
of  paintings  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  .whi^  I  have 
spent  two  or  three  hours.  Theise  and  theee 
capital  pieces  of  Guerin :  Gain,  with  \m  Wife 
and  Children ;  the  wife  is  exquisitely  done;  it  t& 
the  policy,  so  to  speak,  of  poetry  and  the  ASte^  to 
make  her  beautiful,  as  it  .enhaace&»  bgr  cKmtriii^ 
the  atrocity  of  Gain's  deed.  AW  a  Phaadfa  aod 
Hippolytus,  very  great:   and  Mariua  4»eaped 
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•frem  the  perseoutiiaift  of  Sylla,  and  on  retaraing 
Jk^gftie,  fioEidiiag  hk  wife  dead..  But  I  cannot  eAtet* 
mio  details.  Gnerin  was,  I  think,  a  great  man* 
^- 1  have  Tisitedy  to  know  for  myself  what  they 
ate,  the  heUs  of  Paris.  These  are  the  great 
^gvmbtii^-houses.  The  thing  that  stmck  me 
most  in  them,  was  the  apparent  absence  of  etery 
^ng  like  what  the  name  imports.  The  scene  is 
nai&ed  with  entire  decorum  and  modesty  in  the 
atr  of  the  women,  and  composure  and  grarity  on 
tl^e  part  of  the  men ;  and  yet  the  company  con- 
sists of  the  most  vicious  persons  of  both  sexes. 
So-far  is  liiis  decorum  carried  at  Frascati's,  that 
f iftrTttiits  w^re  in  attendance  in  the  antechamber, 
^1^0  tbok  our  hats,  over  coats,  and  over  shoes^  as 
if  W8  were  to  enter  an  ordinary  party.  This  was 
to  me^ke  most  instructive  feature  of  the  scene : 
fo/^fteif  all,  I  suppose  it  is  true,  that  hell  is  not 
ASundso  much'in  physical  horrors,  in  lurid  flames 
and  firightful  countenances,  as  in  smooth-faced, 
deoorous  wickedness:  not  so  much  in  groans, 
and  shrieks,  aiid  imprecationft  perhaps,  as  in  soft 
words  and  fair  pretensions.   In  short,  where  hell 
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18,  does  not  appear  to  the  outward  eye,  and,  per- 
haps, it  never  will.  But  who,  from  the  silent 
depths  of  the  soul,  with  the  eye  all  spiritual,  has 
not  perceived  things  worse  than  any  outward  form 
can  show,  or  scene  exhibit,  or  words  express? 

Sevres  is  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  Sevres  porcelain.  By  the  aid  of  a  private 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Broa^iart,  the 
superintendent  of  the  establishment,  we  were 
permitted  to  go  over  the  whole  of  it.  I  cannot 
enter  into  any  minute  description.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  porcelain  clay — ^it  is  mixed,  by  the 
by,  with  some  substance  which  is  a  secret — ^is  a 
most  ductile  substance-^is  moulded  into  its  vari- 
ous forms  by  the  hand— is  baked  with  extreme 
attention  and  care — ^is  painted  with  peculiar 
metallic  paints,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine 
— ^is  painted  exquisitely — ^with  as  much  labour 
and  talent  as  any  other  painting  can  be — and  the 
result,  such  beauty  that  I  have  scarcely  admired 
any  thing  in  Europe  so  much.  It  is  said  that  a 
fusion  of  the  metallic  paint  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  baking,  so  that  there  is  a  softness 
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in  the  picture  that  no  touch  of  the  pencil  can 
give. 

With  the  Seyres  establishment  I  must  connect 
the  Gobelht  mannfactoiy  of  tapestry,  which  I 
went  to  see  to-daj.    They  are  both,  en  passant, 
royal  establishments,  and  the  products  are  too 
expeoBire  for  almost  any  but  royal  revenues.     If 
I  was  delighted  at  Sevres,  I  was  astonished  out 
of  measure  at  the  Gobe}ins.     Here  is  tapestry — 
worsted  and  silk — so  wovim,  wrought,  or  what 
you  please — it  is  not  woven  exactly,  the  process 
is  something  between  embroidering  and  knitting 
— ^here  it  is,  so  perfect  a  copy  of  painting,  that 
at  the  first  glance  you  would  scarcely  know  the 
difference.    The  artist — ^for  so  he  deserves  to  be 
called,  rather  than  a  workman — has  the  painting 
to  be  copied  behind  him,  and  the  warp  stretched 
before  hhn ;  and  into  this  warp— looking  back 
every  moment  at  the  painting — ^he  contrives  to 
insert  his  various-coloured  threads  so  exactly,  as 
to  produce  the  amazing  result  of  which  I  tell 
you. 
Of  St.  Cloud — ^which  I  have  passed  by  a  mo- 
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ment,  to  speak  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory — 1 
have  not  much  to  say.  It  is  a  beautiful  palace, 
six  miles  west  from  Paris,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  metropolis  and  surrounding  country. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  furnished,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer much  resorted  to  by  the  royal  family.  St. 
Cloud  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Bonaparte. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  palace,  two  swans  in  a 
large  basin  of  water,  swimming,  and  with  their 
wings  lifted,  to  be  borne  on  by  the  breeze,  at- 
tracted our  attention — demanded  it,  indeed,  for 
they  directed  their  course  towards  us,  and  came 
to  our  very  feet.  The  plumage  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  supposed.  A  swan  is  a 
very  diflferent  thing  from  a  large  goose  with  a 
long  neck. 

My  last  sentence  is  rather  an  odd  sort  of  leave 
to  take  of  Paris,  and  so  I  will  add  a  sentence 
more  appropriate  to  its  character — for  Paris  is 
like  any  thing  but  a  swan  in  a  pond.  The  grand 
characteristic  of  this  metropolis  is,  in  short,  its 
boundless  ministration  to  the  public  entertain- 
ment.   Its  unequalled  public  gardens  and  walks ; 
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its  numerous  theatres ;  its  innumerable  caf^s  and 
restaurants;  its  perpetual  concerts,  balls,  &C.9 
are  all  of  this  nature. 

But  let  me  detain  the  reader  a  little  on  leaving 
Paris,  with  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  re- 
creation, that  often  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  amidst  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  a  subject  which  among 
us  in  America,  seems  to  need  something  more 
than  a  passing  comment ;  which  needs,  indeed, 
a  more  thorough  discussion  than  I  can  pretend 
here  to  give  it. 

There  are  other  things,  indeed,  belonging  to 
this  life,  and  constituting  the  largest  portion  of 
it.  There  are  grave  duties  and  serious  tasks. 
There  are  the  toils  of  industry,  the  calculations 
of  business,  the  cares  that  spring  from  the  do- 
mestic relations.  There  are  hard  studies;  or 
that  no  less  intense  energy  of  mind  that  is  re- 
quired to  meet  those  trials  of  virtue,  or  those 
assaults  of  calamity,  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, it  is  the  fate  of  life  continually  to  encounter. 
But  Heaven  has  not  ordained,  man  cannot  endure, 
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perpetual  appUcation  either  of  tbe  bodily  or 
mental  powers.  Amusement,  and  the  caltiraiion 
of  taste — the  indulgence  of  our  natural  sensibility 
to  what  is  beautiful  in  form,  delightful  in  sound, 
and  graceful  in  motion — ^v\ras  as  truly  designed  to 
have  its  place  in  life,  as  labour  or  study. 

That  a  plan  of  life  embracing  these  objects  is 
accordant  with  Heaven's  wisdom,  is  evident  from 
its  own  express  and  recorded  example.  When 
the  Supreme  Being  chose  a  people  to  be  his 
peculiar  care,  he  did  not  limit  his  wise  super- 
vision of  their  affairs  to  the  purpose  of  making 
them  an  industrious,  comfortable^  and  wealthy 
people ;  but  he  added  recreations  and  embellish- 
ments to  life. 

The  Jewish  feasts,  festivals,  or  holidays,  let 
it  be  remembered,  were  of  divine  appointment. 
They  were  numerous,  also,  compared  with  our 
Protestant  indulgences  of  this  kind ;  being 
eighteen  festivals  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  continuing  for  several  days.  They 
were  occasions  for  devotion,  indeed,  but  also  for 
business*— answering  the  purpose  of  the  great 
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European  fkirs;  for  mutual  and  friendly  inter- 
eourse  among  the  tribes ;  and  for  feasting,  music, 
and  dancing.  ''  The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret 
and  the  pipe,  and  wine,  were  in  their  festivals ;" 
and  Miriam  and  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  the 
beautiful  ones  of  the  land,  led  forth  their  dances. 
The  expediency  of  such  intervals  for  recreation 
has  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  all 
nations,  and  we  are  the  first  that  have  seemed  to 
doubt  it.  Labour  grows  wearisome,  and  life 
grows  dull,  without  amusement.  The  general 
health,  the  physical  energy  of  a  people,  demand 
seasons  of  relaxation.  It  is  an  observation  of 
philosophers  and  physicians,  and  it  is  too  obvious, 
indeed,  to  need  their  authority,  that,  in  propor- 
tion  as  public  sports  and  games  die  out  among  a 
people,  it  loses  flexibility  of  nerve,  strength  of 
muscle,  and  the  power  of  adaptation  to  the  various 
emei^encies  of  war,  danger,  and  difficulty,  such 
as  life  is  continually  throwing  in  our  path.  And 
the  mind,  in  like  manner,  is  liable  to  become  too 
rigid  and  contracted  in  the  perpetual  effort  to 
grasp  the  same  objects,  the  same  studies.  It  is 
liable  to  want  flexibility,  to  want  expansion.     It 
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is  likely  to  become  the  residence  of  low  conceit, 
of  rooted  prejudice,  of  a  stem  creed  and  a  sour 
bigotry. 

If  these  general  observations  are  just,  they 
certainly  do  not  lose  any  of  their  propriety  in 
application  to  us.  We  are  said  to  be  a  people, 
more  eagerly  than  any  other  in  the  world,  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  property .  We  are  charged , 
also,  with  what  is  called  a  republican  tendency  to 
vulgarity  of  habits,  and  manners,  and  ways  of 
thinking.  It  is  intimated  that  every  thing  wants 
freedom  and  expansion  among  us,  but  our  good 
opinion  of  ourselves ;  that  our  mind,  our  man- 
ners, and  our  very  speech,  are  pressed  down  and 
contracted  under  some  weight,  either  of  general 
example  or  public  opinion;  and  something,  I 
confess,  has  occurred  to  narrow  and  flatten  our 
national  speech  and  tone  from  the  force  and  ful* 
ness  of  the  noble  English  dialect.  And  as  to  the 
asperity  both  of  political  and  religious  disputes, 
the  bonds^e  of  prejudice,  and  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit,  it  is  common  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  quite  enough  of  them  among  us. 

I  confess,  at  any  rate,  that  I  so  far  yield  to  the 
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truth  of  these  allegations  and  admissions,  as  to 
think  it  desirable  that  more  cheerfulness,  more 
liberality,  more  freedom  of  mind  from  the 
anxieties  of  business,  and  a  more  expansive  social 
feeling,  should  be  introduced  into  our  national 
character.  This  expansion  of  social  feeling  we 
are  particularly  liable  to  want.  The  tendencies 
of  society  among  us  are  to  excessive  private  and 
domestic  ambition,  to  reserve,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust. Seasons  of  public  amusement,  in  which 
all  classes  engaged,  would  tend  to  break  up  social 
clanships  and  to  soothe  angry  collisions.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  holiday  sports  of  the  old  time 
are  dying  out  in  England ;  partly  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  more  jealous  and  aristocratic  spirit 
in  the  upper  classes.  So  long  as  those  classes 
were  fenced  around  with  exclusive  and  undis- 
puted titles  to  respect,  they  had  no  fear  of  com- 
promising their  dignity  by  mixing  freely  with  the 
people  and  with  their  pleasures.  But  as  these 
imprescriptible  titles  are  falling  before  the  march 
of  modem  reform,  their  possessors  are  surround- 
ing themselves  with  other  barriers;    and  the 
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Strongest  barrier  thej  could  seek,  is  found  in  thfi 
reserve  of  their  manners.  The  same  causes  are 
at  work  in  this  country,  and  they  work  in  abso* 
lute  freedom  from  all  the  modifying  influences  of 
hereditary  rank  and  entailed  estates.  A  distin- 
guished writer  abroad  once  said  in  conversation, 
''  You,  in  America,  are  the  most  aristocratic 
people  in  the  world."  I  was  startled  with  the 
observation,  but  I  confess  there  is  some  truth  in 
it.  The  fear  of  compromising  one's  dignity  in 
our  society,  the  fear  of  what  others  will  say,  the 
consciousness  of  being  amenable  to  public  opi- 
nion, makes  men  jealous,  reserved,  and  distant; 
it  acts,  in  fact,  as  a  restriction  upon  the  whole 
freedom  of  private  life  and  feeling.  The  conse- 
quence is,  I  know,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  introduce  public  holiday  amusements  in  our 
country ;  but  it  is  equally  and  none  the  less  cer- 
tain that  they  are  very  much  needed  to  spread 
a  common  and  a  kindly  feeling  abroad  among  the 
people,  and  to  counteract  the  tendencies  to  social 
exclusiveness,  pride,  and  dissension.  And  the 
day  may  come  when  we  shall  find  these  tendencies 
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more  dangerous  to  our  prosperity,  and  to  our 
very  union  as  a  people,  than  any  levity,  aye,  or 
any  vices,  engendered  by  public  amusements. 
Nay,  and  if  the  miseries  of  life  are  proper  sub* 
jects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  moralist,  this  is  such 
a  subject.  For  I  have  no  doubt,  that  directly  or 
indirectly,  one  half  of  the  miseries  of  life  in  our 
country  spring  from  pride  and  competition,  and 
from  the  extravagance  in  expenses,  and  the  irri- 
tations of  feeling,  consequent  upon  them. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  subject 
of  amusements,  light  as  it  may  be  thought, 
goes  deep  into  all  questions  about  our  national 
improvement  and  happiness.  We  are  making 
great  efforts  in  America  to  bring  about  various 
moral  reforms.  At  the  head  of  these  enterprises 
stands  the  temperance  reformation.  And  the 
public  attention,  as  was  natural  in  the  appalling 
circumstances  of  the  case,  has  been  very  much 
occupied  with  the  immediate  evil,  and  the  obvi- 
ous methods  of  supplying  the  remedy.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  go  deeper  into  this 
matter,  and  to  inquire  how  the  reform  is  to  be 
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carried  on  and  sustained  in  the  country.     '^  By 
embodying  the  entire  nation  in  a  temperance 
society,"  will  it  be  said?    I  think  not,  even  if 
that  point  could  be  gained.    We  must  have  some 
stronger  bond  than  that  of  formal  association, 
some  stronger  provision  than  that  of  temporary 
habit  to  rely  on.     We  must  lay  the  foundations 
of  permanent  reform  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  very  frame-work  of  society. 
Suppose  that  this  nation  and  every  individual  in 
it,  were  now  temperate,  how  are  they  to  be  kept 
so?    The  zeal  of  individuals  in  this  cause  will 
die  away;  the  individuals  themselves  will  die; 
how  is  the  people,  supposing  it  were  made  tem- 
perate, to  be  kept  so?    There  was  a  time,  in 
former  days,  when  our  people  were  all  temperate 
— when  a  small  bottle  of  strong  waters  sufficed 
for  a  whole  army — when,  that  is  to  say,  ardent 
spirits  were  used  only  as  a  medicine.     Why, 
from  those  early  days  of  pristine  virtue  and  rigid 
piety,  did  the  nation  fall  away  into  intemperance  ? 
And  how,  I  ask  again,  are  we  to  expect  to  stand, 
where  our  fathers  fell  ? 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  let  me  observe, 
that  there  is  in  human  nature,  and  never  to  be 
rooted  out  of  it,  a  want  of  excitement  and  exhi- 
laration. The  cares  and  labours  of  life  often 
leave  the  mind  dull,  and  when  it  is  relieved  from 
them — and  it  must  be  relieved — let  this  be  re- 
membered— there  must  be  seasons  of  relief,  and 
the  question  is,  how  are  these  seasons  to  be  filled 
up — when  the  mind  enjoys  relief  from  its  occu- 
pations, I  say,  that  relief  must  come  in  the  shape 
of  something  cheering  and  exhilarating.  The 
man  cannot  sit  down  dull  and  stupid — and  he 
ought  not.  Now  suppose  that  society  provides 
him  with  no  cheerful  or  attractive  recreations, 
that  society,  in  fact,  frowns  upon  all  amuse- 
ments; that  the  importunate  spirit  in  business, 
and  the  sanctimonious  spirit  in  religion,  and  the 
supercilious  spirit  in  fashion,  all  unite  to  dis- 
countenance popular  sports  and  spectacles,  and 
thus,  that  all  cheap  and  free  enjoyments,  the 
hale,  hearty,  holiday  recreations  are  out  of  use, 
and  out  of  reach — what  now  will  the  man,  set 
free  from  business  or  labour,  be  likely  to  do? 
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He  asks  for  relief  and  exhilaration,  he  asks  for 
escape  from  his  cares  and  anxieties;  society  in 
its  arrangements  offers  him  none ;  the  tavern  and 
the  ale-house  propose  to  supply  the  want ;  what 
so  likely  as  that  he  will  resort  to  the  tavern  and 
the  ale-house?  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  reason 
why  our  country  fell  into  such  unusual  intem- 
perance, was  the  want  of  simple,  innocent,  and 
authorised  recreations  in  it.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  some  measure  of  this  sort  is  needful, 
to  give  a  natural  and  stable  character  to  the 
temperance  reform. 

The  reason  why  the  French  are  not  intempe- 
rate, is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  that  their 
only  drink  is  wine.  They  have  brandy,  eau  de 
vie,  and  it  is  everywhere  drank,  but  usually  in 
moderation.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  partly  to 
be  found,  I  believe,  in  their  cheerfulness,  in  their 
sports  and  spectacles,  in  the  resorts  everywhere 
provided  for  simple  entertainment. 

The  same  principle  is  thought  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  late  progress  of  intemperance  in 
England.    With  reference  to  this  point,  I  extract 
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one  or  two  passages  from  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle. 

'^  The  evidence  taken  by  the  select  committee 
on  drunkenness,  proves  but  too  clearly  the  pro- 
position, that  the  want  of  agreeable  occupation 
is  the  great  cause  of  that  beastly  vice,  the  dis- 
grace of  our  nation.      Savages  are  uniformly 
found  disposed  to   intoxication,  which  enables 
them  to  escape  from  the  insufferable  burden  of 
listlessness.    All  sorts  of  mental  cultivation — 
whatever  occupies  the  mind  agreeably — counter- 
act the  tendency  to  drunkenness.     Mr.  George 
Garrington,    of  Great   Missenden,  Bucks,  the 
son  of  an  acting  magistrate,  whose  evidence  is 
communicated  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  says,  ^  If  the 
labourer  is  suffered  to  go  from  his  daily  work 
like  a  form  horse,  with  nothing  of  his  own  to 
think  about,  he  will  find  amusement  for  himself 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  will  fall  into  bad 
habits.     I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  evils  of  the 
public-house  and    the  beer-shop.'      Some  very 
curious  evidence  of  working  people,  who  had 
been  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  taken 
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ander  the  &ctory  commission,  illustrates  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  these 
coimtiies  by  the  poor." 

Again :  '^  Bat  though  we  c(mtend  that  in  no 
case  ought  the  use  of  any  thing  not  positively 
noxious  to  be  prohibited  on  account  of  possible 
abuse,  and  that  in  matters  of  eating  and  drinking, 
the  legislature  ought  never  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual liberty ;  we  are  not  the  less  sensible,  that 
of  all  indulgences,  that  of  drinking  to  excess  is 
the  most  pernicious.  The  drunkard  is  not  only 
miserable  himself,  but  he  is  a  nuisance  to  all  with 
whom  he  is  connected.  He  is  a  bad  servant,  a 
bad  ftther,  and  a.bad  husband ;  and  wh^ihe  has 
once  passed  the  Rubicon,  he  is,  we  believe,  utterly 
irreclaimable.  This  we  know,  that  no  conside- 
ration would  ever  induce  us  to  give  any  em- 
ployment to  a  man  or  woman  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness ;  and  the  most  charitable  wish  we  could 
utter  for  a  drunkard  would  be,  that  his  life  should 
be  as  short  as  possible*  But  drunkenness  is  the 
vice  of  people  who  are  listless,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  bottle  for  relief.    The  individuals 
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most  addicted  to  drunkeniiess  are  not  the  gayttod 
the  cheerful — ^the  men  whose  minds  are  occupi^ 
with  any  pursuit,  whether  study  or  diiFersioti; 
but  the  heavy — ^the  phlegmatic.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations.  The  nations  that  cultivate  music 
and  dancing  are  comparatively  sober.  It  was 
remarked  during  the  Peninsular  war,  that  the 
German  soldiers,  who  had  a  variety  of  amuee^ 
ments,  were  never  drunk  on  duty;  while  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  keep  an  English  soldier 
from  the  winefaouse*  The  Germans  are  naturally 
as  heavy  a  people  as  ourselves — they  were  once 
notorious  for  their  deep  potations.  They  are  now 
<5ompamtively  sober.  In  every  vUlage  we  to  be 
found  music  clubs.  The  song  and  the  dance  are 
frequent.  But  no  people  are  more  careful  or 
industrious  than  the  Germans." 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  if  it  were  a  fair  refdy  to 
all  this,  that  men  are  intemperate  in  the  mUbt  of 
their  recreations.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
do,  with  their  vicious  habits  already  acquired, 
but  how  they  came  by  these  habits  ;  and  the 
question  again  is  not,  whether  a  man  may  not  fall 
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into  inebrietjy  amidst  ihe  purest  reereatiotts  as 
wdl  as  when  away  firom  them,  bat  what  he  is 
mdf  to  do.  In  diort,  to  do  jostiee  to  the  aigo- 
mait,  it  should  be  supposed  that  «  pec^e  is 
perfieetly  temperate,  and  then  may  finriy  be 
oonndered  the  question — ^how  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  kept  so.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  natural 
i^petite  for  spiritoous  drinks;  but  for  sports  and 
spectaclesy  for  music  and  dancing,  for  games  and 
theatrical  representations,  there  is  a  natural  in- 
clination :  and  an  inclination,  which,  though 
often  perrerted,  must  be  allowed,  in  the  original 
el«iients,  to  be  perfectly  innocent — as  innocent 
as  the  sportiyeness  of  a  child,  or  its  lore  of  beauti- 
fttl  colours  and  fine  shows.  But  grant  that  the 
tendencies  to  intemperance  were  equally  natural 
and  strong :  yet,  I  say,  if  th^e  were  among  any 
people  authorised  holidays,  and  holiday  sports,  if 
there  were  eyentng  assemblies,  and  a  jncre  theatre 
— if  there  were  in  every  Tillage  a  public  pro- 
menade, where  music  might  frequently  be  heard 
in  the  evening,  would  not  these  places  be  likely  to 
to  draw  away  many  firom  the  resorts  of  intempe- 
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ranee?  I  confess,  when  I  have  seen  of  other 
nations,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  abroad 
in  the  public  places,  without  any  rudeness  or  riot 
among  them,  without  one  single  indication  of 
inebriety  in  all  the  crowd ;  when  I  have  seen  this 
again  and  i^in,  day  after  day,  I  have  asked  what 
there  is  to  prevent  our  own  more  intelligent 
people  from  conducting  themselves  with  similar 
propriety.  In  seven  months  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  though  living  amidst  crowds — though 
living  in  taverns,  in  hotels,  in  public-houses,  I 
have  not  seen  four  intoxicated  persons !  But  I 
have  seen  in  parks,  and  gardens,  and  places  of 
public  assembly,  millions  of  persons,  exhilarated 
by  music,  by  spectacles,  by  scenery,  flowers, 
and  jBragrance,  cheerful  without  rudeness,  and 
gay  without  excess.  There  are  moralists  and 
preachers  among  us,  who  tell  us  that  we  enjoy 
great  advantages  in  our  freedom  from  European 
amusements ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  it. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  dangers  that  spring  from  recreation;  but 
I  think  those  dangers  are  greater,  for  the  ban 
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that  is  laid  on  the  little  recreation  there  is 
among  us.  Some  indeed,  are  prevented  from 
partaking  of  it ;  bat  they  probably  are  no 
better  for  their  abstinence,  and  may  be  worse. 
They  may  be  not  a  wMt  more  yirtaona^  and 
only  something  more  prond  and  uncharitable. 
Another  class  of  persons  does  partake*  but  partly 
by  stealth,  and  with  a  wounded  conseieoteet  aad 
is  just  as  bad  as  if  it  were  doing  wrong,  <th«ii^ 
it  be  actually  doing  right.  Another  el^ss:  atiU 
partakes  and  holds  it  right  to  do  so^  and.  m  is 
not  sinnuig  against  its  own  conscience ;  but  I 
submit,  whether  amusements  which  ajre.not 
authorised  by  the  public  religious  aeniinieniof  a 
country,  are  not  likely  to  do  Bom»  'mjMvy  Mithme 
who  insist,  however  conscientiously^  upon.f^n- 
joying  them.  Will  not  pleasures  be  'fltpt  tombe 
taken  in  excess,  which  are  taken  in  .the.Mj^irjitriof 
defiance?  And  if  not,  yet  will  n<)rt  jtibofler  wbp 
partake  of  fashionable  amusements  be  likeiy^  to 
rtmk  themselves  with  the .  irreligious ^ .  and .  insen- 
sibly to  set  SAide  the  obligations  of  reUgjpn;?,  >  Are 
they  apt  fomi^  wying.sqmeti9Q9Lea,^when«!those 
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obligations  afe  urged  upon  them,  ^^  that  all  that 
may  be  wrfl  enough  for  sueh  luid  such  pereons ; 
but  for  their  part  that  they  do  not  pretend  t6  be 
very  striet,  or  religious?"  What  must  be  the 
state  of  that  man  who  feels  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
hypocrisy  in  him  to  pray  ?  There  is  a  principle 
of  conflifitency  in  erery  mind,  which  leads  H  to 
endeavtmr  to  act  up  to  its  assumed  character. 
What'  better  can  we  expect,  then,  than  that  he 
who  assumes  to  be  of  an  irreligious  class,  should 
be  irreligious  ?  We  talk  much  about  parties  in 
this  country.  There  are  no  parties  among  us, 
possessed  of  such  deep-seated,  mutual  dislike, 
and  doing  so  mueh  mutual  injury,  as  the  religious 
and  irrel^ious  parties ! 

But  it  mray  be  said,  and  probably  will,  by 
some,  ''-We  are  afraid  of  holidays ;  we  do  not 
quite  like  to  haTe  this  language  of  patroitoge 
and  indulgence -extended  to  amusements;  the 
world  is  thoughtless  enough  and  bad  Plough 
already ;  the  huznan  passions  are  outrunning  all 
control  in  every  dirdction;  restraint,  restraint, 
restraint,  is  what  mankind  want  in  eviry  thing !" 
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Really,  I  must  beg  that  those  who  undertake 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  would  give  us  some- 
thing  besides  their  vague  impressions  and  in- 
applicable  suggestions.  Let  them  take  some 
decided  ground.  Let  them  tell  us  what  they 
ircmU  have.  Men  cannot  labour  or  do  business 
always.  They  must  have  intervals  of  relaxation. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these  intervals?  This 
is  the  question,  and  it  is  a  question  to  be  soberly 
answered.  It  is  to  be  met,  I  repeat,  with  answers, 
and  not  with  surmises  of  danger.  Men  cannot 
sleep  through  these  intervals.  What  are  they  to 
do  ?  Why,  if  they  do  not  work,  or  sleep,  they 
must  have  recreation.  And  if  they  have  not  re- 
creation from  healthful  sources,  they  will  be  very 
likely  to  take  it  from  the  poisoned  fountains  of 
intemperance.  Or,  if  they  have  pleasures,  which, 
though  innocent,  are  forbidden  by  the  masdms 
of  public  morality,  their  very  pleasures  are  liM)le 
to  become  poisoned  fountains.  Is  it  possible  to 
resist  these  conclusions  ? 

True,  we  all  wish  to  see  a  virtuous  and  happy 
socieity.     The  question  is,  how  is  such  a  society 
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to  be  formed  ?    Is  it  to  be  done  by  excluding  all 
amusements  from  it?    Is  it  possible  that  that 
mixture  of  healthful  labour  and  cheering  recrea- 
tion, which  seems  so  evidently  Heaven's  ordina- 
tion since  it  is  man^s  necessity,  should  be  wrong  ? 
Can  that  be  in  itself  wrong,  which  belonged  to 
the  very  system  of  Jewish  polity  ordained  by 
Heaven  ?    I  have  said  that  the  question  is,  how 
a  virtuous  and  happy  society  is  to  be  formed. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  real,  ultimate  ques- 
tion, after  all,  is  not  rather  this,  what  is  a  vxr* 
tuous  and  happy  society?     I  am  not  sure  but  a 
very  oommon  opinion  in  the  country,  on  this  sub* 
jeet,  is  one  which  would  exclude  from  its  chosen 
sphere  of  life  all  amusement,  properly  so  called 
— that  is  to  say,  all  games,  sports,  and  spectacles. 
I  axn  not  sure  but  there  are  many,  who,  honestly 
and  .cpnscientiously  thinking  much  of  another 
world,  and  little  of  this,  or  thinking  of  this  only 
as  a  wilderness  of  temptations,  do  seriously  hold 
that  nothing  is  right,  reasonable,  or  happy  on 
eaifth,  rbut  direct,  intent,  religious  action  of  the 
mind  aj»d  life;  who  would  exofaide  everything 
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that  they  call  gaiety  from  the  world ;.w]»ose 
essential  idea  of  a  happy  society  is  of  oae.liiat  bas 
its  entire  employments  divided  between  labour 
and  religions  exercises ;  of  one  thcirt  haa  oao  inter- 
course but  what  is  strictly  religions,  comfiaeneiag 
and  closing  with  prayer ;  and,  in  fine,  that.siiffisvs 
every  free  movement  and  buoyant  affeetion  to.be 
bound  down  under  the  closest  rigours  of  a  pwi^ 
tanic  and  ascetic  discipline.    This  with  many^  I 
suppose,  is  a  perfect,  ha;ppy  community.    Tbeae 
are  the  ideas  that  belong  to  it — ^business,  prayer^ 
reading,   conversation— and  nothing  mcxre.     U 
there  is  any  thing  more,  it  must  be  redreationr; 
and  this  admitted,  there  really  can  be  no  fiarioiis 
difference  of  opinion ;  because  all  reflecting  me» 
must  be  as  desirous  as  they  can  be,  that  ibm  re^ 
creations  of  society  should  be  simple,  pure,  and 
well  regulated.      But   if  they  do  exclude  aU 
amusements  from  their  plan  of  life,  as  IbeliMe 
many,  virtually  do,  then  let  me  ask  if  tliey  do^iiot 
err  on  their  own  principle.     For  their  i^riaci^ 
is,  that  they  would  have  society  the  most  r^Ugidw 
possible ;  that  they  would  have  a  society  in  whidi 
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tEere  should  be  the  highest  energy  of  virtue,  and 
the  loftiest  elevation  of  piety.     But  is  this  to  be 
attained  by  the  exclusion  of  all  recreations  ?  Will 
the  mind  or  the  heart  rise  to  the  highest  action 
of  which  it  is  capable,  by  being  continually  kept 
upon  the  stretch — I  do  not  say  continually  in 
action,  but  continually  upcm  the  stretch  ?    Will 
the  bow  send  the  farthest  arrow  that  is  never 
uniBtrung — that,  even  when  laid  aside  to  rest,  is 
never  unstrung?    It  is  a  conceded  point,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  bodily  labour  is  accomplished 
by  the  judicious  interposition  of  seasons  of  relax- 
ati^n.     I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  reasonably 
to  doubt  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart.    Tell  me  of  a  mind  or  heart  that  is 
always  the  same — I  mean  not  in  principle,  which 
it  should  be — ^but  the  same  always  in  act,  and 
exercise,  and  state ;  and  you  give'  me  the  surest 
criterion  and  the  clearest  definition  of  a  dull 
mind  and  heart.     Tell  me  of  a  community  in 
which  there  is  no  cheerful  or  joyous  riecreation, 
and  you  tell  me— you  tell  all  the' world— of  a 
dull  community. 

VOL.  11.  M 
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Wbetber  something  of  this  inlnesa  is  not  steal* 
ing  over  the  national  mind — ^whether  intent  oqcjd- 
pation  is  not  weighing  it  down  to  an  unwonted 
and  unnatural  seriousness — wheiher  the  one  ^ea 
of  business  is  not  absorbing  all  the  enterprise  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  gpreat  body  of  our  70uth^,i3;a 
question  which  I  have  sometimes  revolved  with 
myself,  however  trifling  it  may  seem  to  oihe^. 
I  was  riding  in  a  coach  one  day  last  ye^,  with 
some  young  men  firom  the  country.    They  jri^ 
on  their  way,  I  believe,  to  one  of  the  great  c^^ 
marts.     The  conversation  turned  upon  a^nnse- 
menta ;  and  I  confess  I  was  struck  wjlth  tl^f^  .man- 
ner, so  different  from  that  of  former  di^y^t  in 
which  they  expressed  themsdves  on  this  ,f  ulbj^c^, 
and  that  with  a  tone  as  if  they  espjeessed  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  community.    With  nil  the 
gravity  of  syndics,  they  pronounced  oertfiiii  sports 
and  games  of  the  old  time,  which  I  amsuiia  ^e|e 
held  in  very  good  repute  not  m$my  year^  i^g«^  ic 
be  ^'  undignified.    They  had  othel*  things,  to  <fo, 
besides  playing  with  bat  an^  ball!     Thi&y  bad 
other  things  to  think  of,  at  their  time  ff  life;*' 
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lor  iliey  were  all  twenty-one  years  6f  age,  I 
l)fe?Betfe— Toters,  I  suppose,  and  trading  on'  tteiir 
6^  itecount. 
*'Th6  setidiisness  of  the  national  mind,  itid^d, 
thi*ows   difficulties  oyer  the  whole    subject  of 
^eereation.     It  makes  relaxation  dangei^otts,  and 
leads '  one  Sometimes  to  doubt  whether  holiday 
Sports  can  be,  with  safety,  introduced  among  us. 
1  ft'ar  that  recreation  with  us  is  actually  more 
Abused"  than  it  is  among  any  other  people.     It  is 
4we  arid  strange,  and  therefore  is  made  too  much 
of,  brfngs  with  it  undue  excitement  and  unrea- 
soii^Me  excess.    If  men  partook  oifood  but  once 
in  forty-eight  hours,  hunger  would  urge  them  to 
ife 'badness  of  gratification.    The  Romans,  I  am 
i^clfaied  to  believe,  are  the  gravest  and  saddest 
jkfeople  in  the  world.     I  should  judge  so  from 
ffieii*  general  appearance.   But  the  carnival,  when 
R'c6mte^''to  relieve  the  long  pent-up  passion  fbr 
amusement,  isa  scene  of  the  wildest  excess,  folly, 

r 

a&d'd^bauchery,  in  Europe. 
'  \  am  Sensible,  indeed,  that  our  people  cannot 
be'  Itmhis^d  with  such  trifles  as  many  of  those 
which  seem  to  satisfy  the  populace  of  Euiy)pe. 

M  2 
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Puncli  and  Judy  could  scarcely  get  aa  audience 
in  America.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Lyeeumd^ 
scientific  lectures,  and  reading,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common  resorts  and  relielb  from 
the  toils  of  life.  But  these  are  still  serious 
employments.  They  do  not  directly  pn>mote 
cheerfulness.  They  do  not  promote  health,  ^ey 
do  not  give  buoyancy.  The  man  who  is  dlwltys 
either  working,  or  reading,  or  hearing  leetc^es^ 
never  suffers  the  bow  to  be  relaxed.  Th^  nafidiid 
mind,  and  body  too,  if  thus  treated,  ib^dl^^Idflie 
strength.  Would  the  Greeks  ever  hftvd'lAsiii 
what  they  were,  without  their  races,  tkeif  ivnilt- 


.'  V.J  i 


lings,  their  gynmastic  contests? 

Domestic  life,  especially  in  our  country  <6i&rto^ 
is  in  distressing  need  of  reliefs  and  recr^ti^k« 
In  the  winter  evenings,  there  are  four  ot^  ftfi 
hours  of  leisure,  to  be  employed  in  s6tiie  wky ^ 
Suppose  that  two  or  three  of  these  hours  are'^pi^t 
in  reading.  That  is  very  well,  and'  it  ia^6ff 
common,  too.  But  would  it  not  be  wt^ll  ASiy#fed 
with  some  recreation —  games,  •  of  'mlSMe*  affif 
dancing?  Would  it  not  be  bettek'  tfaaCil  i^  MiM 
down  into  a  dull  stiipbr,  or  to  go  t6  slei^? 
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There  ia  too  mucli  eating  and  too  nuich  sleeping 
in  t)m,  country,  I  verily  believe^  becai^e  there  i$ 
top  Uttl^  amusement..  Yes,  and  worse  eyUs  than 
ihese  spring  from  the  same  cause.  What  would 
not^  h^appy  homes  do — ^happy  evenings  at  home« 
with  music,  entertainment,  cheerfulness,  hilarity 
-H^KI  prevent  many  of  our  youth  from  strayjijg 
i9^4be  paths  of  ruinous  dissipation  ? 

IVffine,  let  me  say  that  the  influences  under 
t^i$A>t^  g^eat  people  is  to  be  trained  up  to  intel- 
Ug^Ufje^. virtue,  happiness,  and  glory,  should  be 
Jllpieval.  and  generous,  iN^othing  should  be  omit* 
tfdrrri^QthJiig  should  be  thought  indifferent,  which 
^an  contribute  to  the  great  end.  The  system  of 
Biiovidenoe  is  not  a  total^bstinence  system.  The 
plfmip|!,  virtue  is  not  a  total-abstinence  plan* 
Th#  ey^t^m  of  providence  is  profusion :  in  nature^ 
in  jife,4n^ur,  affections,  our  passions,  our  powers, 
«ar.  capabiliiy^  it  is  so — ^all  is  overflowing  abun- 
4ance«  The  plan  of  virtue,  in  this  scene^  is  not, 
I  r^ff^t»  total  abstinence,  but  moderation.  We 
are  to.xifie  ,eyery  thing,  enjoy  every  thing,  in  the 
light  pla^e.^nd  in  the  right  measure,  and  in  the 
right  season.    We  are  not  to  extract  enjoyment 
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from  life  as  men  extract  alcohol,  and  make  it  an 
intoxicating  poison,  bearing  disease  and  misery  in 
its  train ;  but  we  are  to  take  enjoyment  as  it  is 
naturally  mixed  up  with  the  scenes  of  life,  with 
the  fruits  of  nature,  with  the  blessings  and  boun** 
ties  of  the  whole  creation. 

In  our  position  as  a  nation,  in  our  natural  situ- 
ation as  a  country,  things  are  arranged  for  ha  on 
a  scale  of  equal  magnificence,  wealth,  and  beauty. 
Verily,  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.  We  are 
placed  amidst  boundless  plains,  noble  mnuntain 
ranges,  stupendous  river-courses,  lovely  vaikrfs, 
and  scenes  of  perhaps  never-surpassed  lieaii;bf . 
May  our  national  character  take  its  kofrnteftidb 
and  hue  from  these  bounties  of  ProvidenceyfMOn 
ihis  glory  and  goodliness  of  nature!  Ma^.itibe 
generous  and  liberal,  may  it  be  lofly  Bnd.^owfy, 
manly  and  beautiful,  strong  and  graceful^  |H>Wer- 
fid  and  free !  May  there  be  in  us  and  among  Ha^ 
TMtraint  without  sourness,  freedom: withtotUcw- 
ti^usness,  refinemait  widioot  effinoiiinaoyy'TiriMie 
'"wiihout  stdieism,  and  religicm  witbtair  aoptr^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV; 

I 

Journey  from  Paris  to  London — Malle  Poste — Steam-boat-— 

American  Boats  and  Skips  compared  mtk  the  English — 

Qmetal  progress  xf  things  tm  AmeHctH-EngUsh  Economy 

. — Panorama  qf  London — Chantry's  Studio—The  Tower — 

Tunnel— Greenmch  Fair, 

!  LoKBOiTy  Muteh  64  Once  more  in  England ! 
Qnee  more  ia  fatherland !  Once  more  surrounded 
by  tibe  blessed  accents  of  my  native  language^! 
IttftkBsa  wmght from  the  heart,  a  burden  from 
libe  senses,  A  spell  from  existence.  The  air  into 
which  fhe  sounds  of  a  foreign  speech  ar^  &r  ever 
tising,  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  exile. 

1  c|une  to  Oalttis  bx  the  malle  poste,  and  irom 
tfaesae^iii  a- steam«-boal*  The  first  I  found  a  very 
agfeeable  conveyanee ;  the  last,  far  less  so  than 
ftmr  own.  The  Ei^lish  ideas  of  comfort  do  not 
seem  to  have  reached  their  steaxn^boatSf  Aad, 
indeed,  is  it  not  very  curious  that  England sbwld 
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sufibr  kaelf  to  be  00  completely  surpassed  as  'lAte 
is  by  Ameriea  in  all  water  craft— to  b^  sarpasseS 
in  ship-building — ^to  be  surpassed  on  hef  ami 
element !    I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  inih^^ 
matters ;  I  mily  know  from  constant  observalficm', 
that  in  the  beauty  and  sailing  of  our  vedsels,  we 
leave  the  English  fsir  behind.  That  the  sel^-styl^' 
mistress  of  the  ocean  should  permit  this;  is-  ^Ifjf^ 
extraordinary ;  and  one  asks  for  a  special  cause*:  ^ 
The  cause  which  I  assign  in  my  own  mind^  i§^h4i 
prevalence  in  England  of  long-established  ^ideftl^^ 
and  usages ;  while  in  our  country,  eiety  imifo^t^  l. 
tion  that  comes  in  the  shape  of  improvetH^tiH' 
finds  fitvour.    We  may  have  our  faults  4mil  ^dffi^* 
cttltie8,andl  do  not,  for  my  partytkink-li^ll)'^ 
of  them;  but  certainly  there  is  liot,  and' n^r^'W 
was  a  country,  where  improvemttit  has'  6p$k^^ 
for  itself  a  career  so  broad,  nnobstructedv^dlid^ 
free.    It  pervades  every  thing,  from  th^bijAIdi&g' 
of  a  formhouse  and  the  ordering  ^  »  yiSbigt' 
school,  to  the  planting  of  states  and  tiie  forpitig 
of  their    constitutions.     It  i*   the^^tf  b«a*^ 
ideal  of  the  country.    IVo  make  a  thing  better 
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t^ian  it  )iaA  be^ii  laede  belope-^tliiift  is  errery  man's 
i^hitipPft:  from  die  humblest  labourer  to  the 
hif^ert,  i^rt^^Qy  &ai&  the  maker  of  a  ploagh  to 
thdt.bui]xl9r  of  a  loanu&etory.  The  all-knowinff 
aiidiV!iq¥48itive  spiiit  of  our  people,  hoTfever  tin- 
bepoDSOug  and  annoying  at  times,  is  of  service 
lie^^t^  {nrention  is  not  the  prerogative  of  genias 
a^09g:<  us ;  it  is  an  endowment  of  the  whole 
pepplft^  !  While  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Europe* 
is  ^Btef^t<  to  do,  each  man  like  his  fadier  before 
him-hrefl^hmaa  to  plough,  and  reap,  and  build, 
ju^ti.Wiliiis  Jiskther  did — ^the  aim  of  every  man 
ai|M^9)g'>usrifi  to  do  better  than  those  who  went 
hs^m  E^WU'  I  an)  struck  with  observing^  what 
s%$f  j^Cs  to-  |i>uUio  iioproveinent  are  contiimally 
n^%d%Ta^d<  what  risks  are  tak^a,  among  a  people 
pfg^^l^tajildicsJleulating  as  we  are  said  to  be,  and 
do¥(1ltl^S9:ai:e4  I  ri^member  the  time,  a  few  years 
agjfTilTfjbiHi.ilicame  to  be  a  settled  point,,  that  the 
bp^iiig  of  tnu-D^k^  was  an  unprofitable  under-4 
tsikibgH  't  £inei!>y(bQdy  ksiew  that*  turnpike  shascb 
alifsaifs  ti«ined)<^ut  to  ht  bad  atook*    Well,.!  said 
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wttii  myself,  tbere  will  be  no  more  tuiA^^ 
made.  But  not  ao^  by  any  means.  Stilt  these 
enterprises  were  engaged  in.  The  peojde  wtald 
have  better  roads ;  and  they  had  them,  without 
that  grand  Eurc^pean  requisite,  the  aid  of  gOTera- 
ment.  Government  does  comparatirTely  iMrthhig 
for  public  improvements  among  us ;  and  yet  fliey 
constantly  adv«ce,  with  »  rapiiity  «i.p««e- 
dented  either  in  the  history  or  experience  of  any 
other  nftti(Mi.  Our  reliance  for  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  placed  on  voluntaiy  indlvidniJ 
exertion — to  an  extent  that  many  anloBg*  as 
tizink  unwise — and  yet  the  result  8how»  thalt  we 
may^  justly  put  great  fidth  in  individnal  iiiteiU- 
gence  and  enterprise.  We  are  at  i3^  liiodieiit, 
accordizkg  to  the  ratio  of  our  popfiMiton  and 
ikteans,  buildii^  more  railroads  and  d^ging 
more  canals;  we  are  building  more  seUbol- 
houses  and  colleges — ^nay,  and  we  are,  iriA 
nc^tfhing  but  the  voluntary  prino^Ie  ib  fae!]^' its, 
buflding  more  churches^  than  any  bt&er  iMfiirii. 
.We  ar^  building^  more  dturches  <hur  Biiglted, 
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witkall  h^  immense  ecclesiaatieal  jendowmrats 
loid  rerenues^     I  kAow  this,  because  I  hisave 

But  to  retam  to  my  st€iam-boat — I  observed 
^Mtt  a  considerable  number  of  passengers  carried 
a  comfortable  picknick  box  or  basket  with  them, 
and  spread  their  own  table.  With  some,  doubt- 
less«  this  prorision  proceeded  from  a  fastidiqus 
tatte  that  feared  some  poisonous  dirt  would  be 
found  in  the  common  &re  of  a  steam*boat.  But 
with  many,  I  presume,  it  arose  from  a  habit, 
.which  presents  a  mlirked  difference  between  the 
peoq^e  of  Emgland  and  of  America — -I  mean  the 
habit  of  economy.  In  America  we  are  ashamed 
of  economy*  It  is  this  feeling  which  would  forbid 
amopg  us  such  a  practice  as  that  referred  to,  and 
not  only  this,  but  a  great  many  more  and  better 
practices^  In  England,  economy  stands  out  pro- 
minently ;  it  presides  over  the  arrangements  of  a 
fitmily ;  it  i^  openly  pro&ssed,  aud  fears  no  re- 
proach«  A  man  is  noi  ashamed  to  say  of  a  certain 
indulgence,,  that  he  cannot  afford  it.  A  gentle^ 
man  says  to  you,  ^*  I  drive  a  pony  chaise  this 
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jmttl  hare  put  donn  my  korse  and  gigy  iMMMee 
I  cannot  pi^  the  tax."  A  maa  whose  lacenei 
and  expeases,  and  style  of  liying  far  es»eed  $i* 
moat  any  thing  to  be  fimnd  amoi&g  as,  still  says  of 
something  quite  beyond  him,  which  his  wealthier 
neighbour  does,  '^We  are  not  rich  enoaghfer 
that."  One  of  the  most  distinguished  maw  in 
England  said  to  me,  when  is^akaa^  of  winea  aA 
his  table,  "  The  wine  I  should  prefer  is  elareW 
but  I  eannot  afford  it:  and  so  I  drink  my>ow& 
gooseberry."  I  have  heard  that  many  fiiw^ifW 
carry  the  principle  so  fiu*,  that  they  determine 
exactly  how  many  dinners  they  can  giTO'in.ra 
year,  and  to  how  many  guests-^nay  moftie^aod 
how  many  dishes  they  can  put  upon.tiie'^aUe^ 
when  they  do  entertain. 

This  frankness  <m  the  subject  of  economy  is 
among  us  a  thing  almost  unheard  oH  Not  that 
we  ave  more  wealthy,  but^  as  L  ^<mcfeivet  tess 
wiae^  The  competition  of  domestix)  life  among 
us  is  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  such  confessions 
of  iatejmal  weakness*  We  practise  .-eeoamny  iby 
stealth*.    Npr  i^  that  the  t iroo^t  of.it;  &Hr  <me 


edMeq;iieBoa  of  iMt  karbit  of  fe^htg"  it/  that  ^we 
pi«eti9e  too  little.  When  &  Btraager  loOkd'ttpoA 
tte  '^Hfe  of  bu$i&e86  i&  our  yillngai  imd  'oitie9, 
he  imagines  that  be  sees  a  Tery  ooyetons^  people ; 
tol^  a  <  nearer  observation  wonM  show  him  that 
liiich  of  this  eager,  and  absorbing,  and  almost 
dairiah  oee«pstion,  is  neoessary  to  sustain  tiie 
bearf  drains  of  domestic  expenditure.  It  is  «s» 
tiaTaganceat  home,  that  chains  many  a  mtfn  to 
th«'  o^nter  and  counting-room.  And  this  Je^x* 
hmii^agaiioe  is  of  his  own  choosing ;  because  hh 
knowB'lio  other  way  of  distinguishing  himself; 
but  by  the  style  of  living.  Would  he  butcoti- 
^Ue  lSb$/^  he  might  better  elevate  himself  ^  in 
sodeity,  by  "having  a  well-read  library,  by  ito** 
proving  his  mind  and  conversation,  by  ctdtivating 
some  graceful  but  comparatively  cheap  accom* 
pliiAment,  he  might  live  a  wiser  man,  and  die  \a. 
richer.  Who  could  hesitate  to  choose  b^rtween 
such  a  &mily,  and  one  whose  house  was  filled 
witii'  gorgeous  furniture— where  the  wife  and 
daughters  are  dressed  in  the  gayest  of  the  fashioil , 
and  th<g  husband  and  father  banished  himself  fh^ 
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lire-long  daj,  afid  half  tbe  night,  from  thait  plea* 
Mmt  lEanskm^  to  toil  and  drudge  in  the  dmfy 
warehoiifle?  He  ^epa  in  a  very  grand  honae; 
he  lives  in  a  counting-room ! 

March  8.  One  of  my  first  walks  in  London  was 
to. see  the  celebrated  panorama  in  the  Ooliaettm, 
as  that  is  said  to  give  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
the  city.     It  does  indeed ;  and  the  painting,  be- 
sidea,  is  admirable;   so  much  so,   that  one  is 
tempted    at    first  to  believe  that  the  houses, 
chureheSy  and  squares,  sure  built  of  blocks — ^the 
relief  to  the  eye  is  so  perfect. 
V     ChanIry's  Stvdio.     There  is  more  of  that 
naturalness  of  expression  and  variety  of  character 
in  his  portraits,  which  we  find  in  the  coUectioB 
of  ancieMt  busts,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  stit^ 
on  the  Continent.    The  cast  of  ''  The  Child"  is 
thete,  which  gave  occasion  to  those  ii^mitaUe 
lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  commencing^-- 


Thou  sleepest — ^but  when  shall  thy  waking  be  ?" 


and  the  model  is  touchingly  simple  and  beatitifol. 
My  Mend,  Dr.  Boott,  introduced  ua  to  Gbaatrjr, 


ikBtd  we  liad  half  an  hour's  cooiveroatioD^  most 
agreeably  sustained  on  his  part.  Here,  too^  we 
were  introduced  to  Allan  Cunningham,  tiie  author, 
who  is  the  foreman  in  the  studio. 

April  3.  The  Tower  is  more  interesting  from 
its  associations,  than  from  any  thing  in  its  actual 
appearance.  The  stairs  and  jpassage  from  the 
Thames  aa^e  still  open,  and  certainly  one  cannot 
look  without  emotion  upon  the  steps  by  which 
so  maliy  noble  and  princely  victims  hare  eoaaoe 
up  to  this  place  of  doom.  We  were  shown  the 
spot  on  which  the  scaffold  was  built  for  the  exe- 
cution of  those  who  were  in  former  di^s  beheaded 
within  the  Tower.  It  is  just  in  front  of  a  small 
chapel,  in  which  the  condemned  had  the  saera- 
meat  of  the  Supper  administered  to  them,  before 
they  suffered.  Through  that  door,  then,  had 
passed  Essex,  imd  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  Grey's  apart-^ 
ment  is  over  this  spot,  and  commands  the  view  of 
it«  Those  parts  of  the  Tower,  also,  in  which 
Elisabeth  was  confined  by  her  sist^  Mary,  and 
where  the  young  sons  of  Edward  were  caused  to 
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be  pat  to  death  bj  their  uncle  Biduurd,  are 
painted  oat,  hat  the  yisiter  i»  not  allowed  tD 
enter  them.    Some  of  the  boildings  within  the 
Tower  wall — ^for  it  is  qoite  a  doster  of  hooses — 
are  need  as  armories.    One  immense  hall,  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  long,  contains  in  beantifiil 
order,  one  hundred  thoosand  mnskets.    Others 
are  filled  with  naval  and  military  trophies.    One 
of  them  is  appropriated  to  the  celebrated  exbi* 
bition  of  kings  and  knights  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  anaient  armour ;  and  to  be  sure,  the  effigies 
looked  grim  enough.    They  must  have  had  otibfr 
the^s  and  sinews  than  the  men  of  these  days^  to 
wear  such  armour.    But  they  were  trained  to  it^  • 
from  childhood.    We  saw  suits  of  armour-^uite 
an  entire  clothing  of  steel  plate,  that  is-^or 
small  boys. 

April  4.  To-day  I  have  visited  the  Tunnel  and 
Greenwich..  To  reach  the  Tunnel,  you  descend 
by  a  circular  stairway,  one  hundred  and  fi% 
feet,  I  should  think*  You  are  then  on  a  level 
with  the  tunnel — whidb  is  a  finely  arched  pasr. , 
sage  under  the  river,  reaching,  as  yet,  not  quite 
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hidf-way  tbcross.  The  work  is  suspeiid^^^  iti' 
present,  fat  tEe  want  of  fands.  It  is  quite  fre* 
mendbus  to  think,  as  you  walk  along  a  beaul^l 
road,  lighted  with  gas,  under  an  arch  of  hammered 
Btdne,*  that  a  large  river  is  flowing,  aod  ttrigtil^ 
ships  are  sailing,  above  you. 

The  Tunnel  is  lower  down  on  the  Thames  thttft 
the  Tower;  and  Greenwich,  the  seat  of  the  oete* 
brat^d  ^^d  very  beautiful  Marine  Hospital,  is 
farther  down  yet.  I  might  perhaps  describe  the 
finetSireeniinch  park  as  well  as  hospital^  if  I  had 
not  visited  them  at  a  seiason  which  oSkreA  mere 
en'tertaiiiing  matters.  It  was  the  time  of  tlm 
Gre^wieh  fair,  in  the  Easter  holidays,  axid  I  W«8 
v^r/  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  witness  some  of 
the'Engliifa  sports,  common  on  such  occadi<ms.' 
They  were  certainly  of  a  very  humble  description^ 
like  those  of  sdl  Europe.  It  was  chiefly  a  Ptmbh 
and  Judy  sort  of  exhibition.  Punch  and  Judy, 
indeed,  in  propria  persons,  figure  among  tiie 
principal  performers  on  these  occasions.  ^W«'* 
pass^  throiigh  a  ci«>wded  street,  haSf  akalle' 
long,  lined  oil  on^'side  wMi  small  booths, 'fdr  iSbe-- 
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iaie  of  tojB,  trinkets,  cakes,  and  gingerbreiul, 
and  on  the  other,  with  successiye  stages,  filled 
itith  mountebanks  and  low  actors  in  harlequin 
dresses,  bands  of  musicians,  and  troops  of  dancers. 
Other  methods  of  entertainment  Were  swinging 
cars,  resembling  carriages,  which  sWung  up  fear* 
AiUy  high,  till,  indeed,  no  angle  was  left  between 
them  and  the  horizon^-^running  down  hill  in  the 
park—and  a  game,  within  a  ring  formed  bf  the 
players,  in  which  the  principal  business  and  result 
seemed  to  be  kissing.  There  was  a  publicity  and 
gfOssncss  about  it,  to  which  I  am  sure  no  young 
country  girls  of  ours,  though  of  the  humblest 
class,  would  submit. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Aristocratic  System — Its  essential  Injustice — Tory  Argn^ 
ment  in  reply,  considered:  that  Society  cannot  get  (dong 
mtkout  iti  that  under  Republican  forms,  Property  toUl  h9€ 
its  security  f  Law  its  authority  and  dignity,  and  Manners  aU 
their  high  breeding  and  courtesy. 

Tub  great  sabject,  I  think,  which  a  visit  to 
England  prases  upon  the  attention  of  the  Ame-^ 
rican  traveller,  is  the  all-engrossing  theqie  of 
the  age — ^politics.  The  distinction  of  ranks,  the 
difference  of  condition,  the  castle  and  the  hovel, 
the  lord  and  his  liveried  attendants,  the  idler  and 
the  labourer,  continually  present  themselves  to 
the  traveller's  notice,  and  provoke  comparisons 
and  reflections.  America  knows  nothing  of  such 
marked  contrasts.  The  idler,  the  lord,  the  castle, 
the  entailed  estate,  the  hereditary  title  to  honour 
and  power,  have  no  place  with  us ;  and  while  all 
this  falls  in  withihe  natural  course  of  an  English^* 
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man's  ideas,  and  seems  to  him,  pei^sps,  as  if  it 
w^Fe'among  the  ordinanees  of  natare,  it  appear 
to  an  Ameriean  strange  and  unnatural,  if  ^ncft 
unreasonable  and  unjust. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world,  perhaps,  wh^b 
presents,  in  broader  contrast,  the  extremes  ci^4k^ 
human  condition,  than  London.  RegenlTs  Pitfis^f 
Grosvenor  Square,  the  whole  west  and^  s^oWd 
Hke  a  city  of  the  gods ;  St.  Giles  and  Wapplfi^ 
afpMf  like  the  habitations  of  devils.  Me&,  -Wbttm 
lite  there,  whose  aspect,  stripped  of  aimest^df»f 
lineament  of  humanity,  fills  you  iritb'>ho«^09Q 
and  hurries  away  your  involuntary  footstepa^x^ 
you  look  at  them«  In  London  there' axe ^twtoljp 
thousand  persons,  perhaps,  who  Yrre  ia  all^lte 
luitnry  tibiat  their  imagination  can  AMae'^imA 
diere  are  twenty  thousand,  who  know  not^*  wkea 
th^y  rise  in  the  morning,  where  they  shall^lay 
their  heads  at  night.  u.it.f^ 

fh^  Mbe  contrasts,  only  in  less^strikiag  fosnns; 
app^ai^thmugfcdttl  England,  If  youitakea^jiw^ 
n^tetio  Ae^eountry^^no  matrterin^hat  dir^eten 
-you  will  soon  finri^  yowself  towreOnig  almg  an 


extensive  park^  surrounded  by  a  high  wail  or 
he4ge»  xunnbg  for  miles  in  length,  AtadifltaMO) 
within  lhi&. magnificent  domain,  half  hidd^Dk  hy 
embowering  groves,  half  seen  across  the  ^aootbr 
sl^ifon  lawnv  you  will  descry  the  stately  maosion ; 
a.ftag^  perhapsy  floating  from  its  loftiest  tower^  tp 
shQif  Ih^  the  lord  of  the  domain  is  at  his^  cfi^stl^;^ 
e^wy  .things  indeed,  indicating  that  he  kei^^ 
^tanof.a  :pnnee.  You  turn  aside,  p^bap&»  i0t 
T«9il['jt)risia]b^de  of  grandeur ;  ycm  pasB  throiiigb  a 
HdhW  Ja^eitiie  of  msgestic  trees,  to  the  ^  grw4i 
peartieo'  aaid  portal ;  you  are  courteously  adwtteii 
'*^jm9m  taken  through  ranges  of  splendiel^Bfsirit 
vpm^Btih^jmi:  find  them  filled  with  the  workst  oi^ 
affbaild  Ae  devices  of  luxury,  with  paintiogs  aiufr 
^Ifttn^i  with  aoft  eoux^Sy  and  gorgetons  fw»y 
tiQ^^/  aitdi  costly  libraries ;  yoa  behoU  n^.  s^^ne^ 
r^eheiv  i&  met^  eost  is  considered,  than  i^  o^m? 
spread  forth  in  the  palaces  of  oriented  n^^aifif' 
ceneaj!  -YoAi  drQiHhely  enough  to  retire^lK^m.Diis 
fiHVjrrseene^rin  t^tnpod^tQ  muse  and  meditate.}^«#i^ 
ilKwAlubt jhcf ^#tnliigev iff  a^  ewry  sbipimAt»xmi^ 
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in  flome  new  form,  the  refj  qoestiQiiis  you  are 
omflideruig.  You  take  up  jconr  toute  Bgm, 
ud  a  few  miles,  upon  cme  of  the  smootik  and 
beautiful  roads  of  Eagland,  brings  70a  to  a 
village,  which  presents  another  eontrmst  to  die 
splendour  that  surrounds  the  nobles  of  Engiand. 
I  certainly  speak  of  this  splendour  with  notmkind 
feeling ;  it  spreads  a  fiiiry  scene  for  the  eye  to 
dwell  upon ;  I  speak  only  of  the  &et.  And  for 
anodier  fact  of  the  same  nature,  enter  die  villi^e 
inn,  and  listen  to  the  news  that  is  <»reulating 
there  ;  and  you  will  hear  it  annoanced.  Very 
likely^  that  the  lord  of  the  neighbouring  castle 
is  about  to  come  down  to  the  country;  and  it 
will  be  announced  in  a  tone — ^I  do  not  say  die* 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  eveAt-*^ 
but  yet  in  a  tone,  as  if  to  shake  the  whole 
country  with  the  anticipated  roU  of  his  cha^t 
wlieels. 

And  now  who  u  this<  personage,  that  ca&oot 
mOTe  without  making  all  this  stir  and  se&sitioii 
m  ike  country  ?  He  is  a  person,  probably^  who 
is  not  distinguished  either  by  talent  at  virtae^ 
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or  aBy  other  merit,  from  thousands  of  his  coun-* 
tryio^ea.  The  coBsideraticai  ia  which  he  is  hehl, 
is  ooikferred  ufioii  him  entirely  by  the  iastitutioBs 
ef  society.  It  is  factitious;  and  it  must  be  ad^ 
mitted,  that  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  u&just 
to  the  rest  of  the  people.  There  is  an  aristocracy 
6f  vature's  ordaining ;  the  aristocracy  of  talent, 
of  yirtue,  of  accomplishments  and  manners,  and 
cf  wealth,  against  which  no  such  objection  lies. 
The  distinctions  of  merit  are  but  just  to  indi** 
vidoal  exertion,  and  they  are  beneficial  to  tha 
wlM>le  people*  There  i^  the  descent,  too,  of  a 
good  name,  and  of  property,  from  father  to  son, 
whiek  is  the  order  of  Providence ;  a  special  pre^ 
mium  bestowed  by  Heaven  upon  good  conduct. 
But  that  feudal  aristocracy,  that  transwussion  of 
hereditary  honour,  protected  property,  and  actual 
power,  bom  generation  to  generation,  which  ob* 
tains  in  Europe,  is,  in  theory,  most  mauifeBtly 
unjust.  It  takes  away  firom  individual  respeeta* 
bility  and  influence,  to  bestow  them  upon  a 
favoured  class.  It  depresses  the  many^  that  it 
may  raise  the  few.     It  tends  to  deprive  virtue  of 
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its  just  reward  i  nay>  and  of  its  bigh^gt  eafthly 
ivard ;  I  mean  social  honour,  human  a^robaliQa« 
Let  it  be  proposed  to  any  people  to  take  a  fifth 
part  of  their  property  £rom  ^m  to  mabe  a 
fitvoured  class  rich.  Would  they  consent  to  itt 
Would  they  not  say,  that  it  was  dq>riving  in- 
dustry of  its  &ir  reward  ?  Would  they  not  hold 
it  to  be  intolerable  oppression?  But  is  property 
the  dearest  treasure  in  the  world;  the  lugiiefiit 
reward  of  good  conduct,  that  is  bestoii^  on 
earth  ?  Far  from  it.  The  respeot  of  our  fi^sv 
beings  is  a  more  valued  good.  There  la  aodmg 
on  earth  which  men  so  earnestly  and  unifi^Mdl^ 
decare  of  one  another,  no  reward  of  geod  condnel 
which  they  so  eagerly  covet,  a&  respeet, 
admiration.  Now  it  is  this  special,^  this 
earthly  treasure,  which  the  principle  of  a 
aristocracy  invades :  it  is  this  of  whieh  a 
amount  is  taken  from  the  people,  to  makeh«k  fWR< 
ticular  class  among  them  great.  Nor  is  this  rii$ 
for  it  is  equally  true,  that  hereditary  fowwia 
given  up  to  this  class ;  and  it  is  equaQf  iMe, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  directly  mnMmi^iimH 
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pW)perty  is  given  up  to  ifr-^at  least,  it  is  mani* 
fi^tl^  garnered  up  atid  liept  for  the  favouired 
dass. 

If  any  one  can  doubt  about  the  essential  in^ 
justice  of  this  system,  let  me  ask  him  to  go  back 
in  his  thoughts  to  the  origin  of  society.  Let  me 
Bxik  him  to  suppose  that  he,  with  a  thousand 
0fAer  persons,  all  standing'  upon  terms  of 
equality,  were  about  to  reconstruct  society,  or 
ta  efltablisfa  a  colony  on  some  distant  shore. 
Siip})ose  this  company  assembled,  at  the  com- 
laa^nGeflieiit  of  their  enterprise,  to  form  a  civil 
OcnMlitation.  At  this  meeting'  they  all  stand 
iq^n  a  level*  Now  imagine  ten  of  these  colo- 
ttiMe  to  propose  that  they  should  be  made  earls 
Otr.  Ic^pds ;  that  they  should  be  made  an  hereditary 
iMiivli  of  the  legislature,  with  a  negative  upon 
thO'WJfllies  and  interests  of  all  the  rest ;  and  that, 
m.€/fdtT  to  secure  their  permanent  respectability, 
ibej  flboiild  be  permitted  to  hold  their  estates  in 
eataS;  A  proposition  very  palatable  and  pleasant 
tor43ie  tea,  doubtless ;  but  could  the  rest  of  the 
c«aipa&y  listen  to  it?  I  put  it  to  the  veriest  tory 

VOL.  11.  K 
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in  the  world  to  saj^  whether,  as  one  of  that  eom« 
pany,  he  would  listen  to  it.  I  put  it  to  him  to 
say,  whether  he  would  consent  that  lots  shonld 
be  east,  to  determine  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
nobility  should  fall. 

it  would  be  amusing — ^for  seriously  the  case 
never  can  be  contemplated — ^to  consider  the  ar- 
guments with  which  the  ten  would  support  their 
proposition.     **  Good  people  !**  they  would  say. 


tt 


*  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest.' 


Society  cannot  be  constructed  without  its  base, 
its  colunms,  and  its  Corinthian  capitals ;  toe  pro- 
pose to  be  those  capitals.  You  want  objects  to 
reverence ;  we  offer  ourselves  to  be  those  olijects. 
We  propose  that  your  sons  shall  reverence  our 
sons,  and  so  on,  in  successive  generations,  to  the 
end  of  time.  Not  that  our  sons  will  certainly  be 
any  better  than  your  sons ;  they  may  be  wovse ; 
their  situation  will  be  likely  to  make  them  woaree, 
because  they  will  be  more  independent  of  public 
opinion  than  yours ;  but  then  the  great  point  will 
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b^.  g^^med-r-yaur  children  will  liave  MneAinffio^ 
reverence;    they  may  even  learn  to  hold  the 
splendid  vices  of  ours  in.  respect  !-^biit  th^,  tiie 
grec^t  essential  point  will  be  gained.    Besides  all 
this,  the  institution  we  recommend  will  be  an 
ipdispensable  restraint  upon  the  popular  will. 
You  cannpt  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  your  own 
interests ;  we  propose  ourselves  and  our  succes- 
sors a^  a  house  of  lords  to  hold  you  in  perpetual 
check."    Now  if  all  this  would  be  ridiculous  in  a 
new  construction  of  society,  what  is  there  in  the 
consent  of  ages  to  make  it  any  less  absurd  ? 
Does  the  perpetuity  of  folly  make  it  wisdom? 

But  I  suppose  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nobody 
miuntains  the  aristocratic  system  to  be  strictly 
juat.  The  tory  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  expedient 
aad  necessary.  That  it  is  so  for  many  nations,  I 
admit.  That  government  is  to  be  constructed  or 
ohaeuged,  always  with  reference  to  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  people  to  be  governed,  is  nn- 
donbtedly  true.  The  question  is,  Are  there  any 
nations  in  modem  times  that  can  bear  a  more 
impartial    system?      Can    human   imperfection 

n2 
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aerer  be  trusted  with  the  trial  of  repttblicai^ 
iutitiilions? 

Thk  is  a  question  on  which  the  miedfi^  JiQt 
only  of  statesmen,  but  of  many  pri^rate  persons^ 
bodi  in  England  and  America,  are  most  eam^lj 
and  anxiously  employed;  and  one  ob  which  I 
shall  ventore  to  offer  a  few  suggestiions.  A|y 
limits,  the  plan  I  am  pursuing  in  these  volutneSf 
forbid  any  thorough  discussion,  even  if  I  were 
capable  of  it.  Hints  are  all  thut  I  shall  Tcnture 
to  propose ;  and  even  these,  I  anticipate,  frpm 
my  habits  of  thinking,  will  bear  much  more  re^- 
ference  to  the  perils  of  liberty,  than  to  the  ^^H 
and  wrongs  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

I  find  in  constant  conversation,  not  only  in  Eng^ 
kad,  but  in  America,  that  there  are  two,  piMfties. 
to  this  great  political  question  of  modern  tinted^ 
That  it  should  be  so  in  Engliaad  is  90t  surpriai«g> 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  iiie -^Jimmcm  ^^^ 
what  grouxid  he  does^  take.  -  Would  his^^^vei  am 
berediftiry  nobility  and  a  king  2  J£>be  w>f)ld>'if 
he  is<  such  a  tkororu^  advojc^e  of  jthe<aa49tQQf^€ 
t^steoi  that  he  woiiJd  fioa»erli^to>^Q^ :  Ulbi^ 
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'ihU>  the  oomnKmalty,  and  his  children  for  erier 
after  him',  then  is  he  indeed  an  honest ;  and  xon- 
iiic^tit  toiy,  and  he  is  entitled,  doubtless, 'to 
employ  every  weapon  of  argument,  and  satajre 
^against  the  popular  system  in  America.  But  if 
Ike  would  not  take  this  ground,  if  he  is  the  friend 
of  republican  institutions  in  any  form,  then  I 
would  humbly  submit  to  him  whether  the  ooui^e 
he  is  takmg  is  agreeable  to  the  highest  wisdom 
and  patriotism.  **  Course ! "  he  will  say,  perhaps, 
^^he  is  taking  no  course!"  That  is  partly  what 
I  complain  of;  for  American  toryism  manifests 
itself  chiefly  in  irregular  attacks  upon  the  insti* 
tutions  of  the  country,  rather  than  in  any  setlded 
plan  for  their  amendment,  or  improvement,  or 
destruction.  But  then  I  conceive,  also,  that 
there  is  a  course  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
action.  "  Well,  and  must  not  we  talk?  Is  that 
your  freedom?"  Every  man  may  talk,  indeed, 
if  he  pleases ;  but  that  liberty,  too,  must  be  con* 
<5eded  to  the'  atheist,  the  blasphemer,  the  cot* 
rupter  of  society.  How  might  a  patriotic  citizen 
to  talk  upon  points  that  involve!  all  the  hopes  of 
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his  crantry?  I  mufit  think  that  Ae  lim^oage  of 
his  dUtntst  should  still  be  kindly,  helpfol,  and 
admonitory  to  the  people,  and  not  bitter  and  dis^ 
heartening.  I  speak  not  this  disrespectfully^  If 
there  be  aoay  one  td  whom  my  language  inight  be 
thought  to  apply,  who  is  my  senior-^more  expe- 
rienced^ learned,  and  wise  than  I— ^to  such  a  one 
I  speak  not.  Bttt  if  I  could  speak  to  the  young 
men  who  are  rising  into  life  at  this  momentous 
.period,  r would  say,  "In  God's  name  comet6 
the  help  of  your  country  in  its  great  trial  and 
peril ;  and  stand  not  aloof,  coldly  1^  prophfesy 
etil  and  ruin  to  it." 

In  short,  I  cannot  understand  the  consistency 
of  i  man,  who,  haviiig  adbpted  the  republican 
system  in  theory,  practically  gives  it  up  to  the 
tory  assailment,  by  admitting  that  our  free  i^Mi- 
tUtions  are  too  free  fbr  hutriain  viiiiub  to  bear; 
that  all  frteedom  bears  in  it  ftie  marks  of  inevi- 
table destiny  to  evil.  Let  him  ^aythlit  hb  takes 
high  ground,  that  he  is  a  republican  of  tic 
school  of  Washington  and  Hamilton ;  and  I  ob- 
ject fifothing  to  his  position.   Let  hiin  soy  that  afl 
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changes  in  government  or  in  law.  should  be 
gradual  and  cautious,  and  lie  will  speak  wisely. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Political  Essays,  saySy  that 
^^  it  is  improper  to  try  new  experiments  in  the 
political  body,  unless  the  necessity  be  urgent  and 
the  utility  evident."    And  again ;  ''  Let  all  no- 
velty, though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  rejected,  be 
held  suspected."''^     Aristotle  says,  that  ^^even 
the  rust  of  government  is  to  be  respected^  and 
that  its  &hric  is  never  to  be  touched  but  with  a 
fearful  and  trembling  hand."t     These  are  the 
wise  suggestions  of  great  and  wise  men.     Im- 
provement should  be  slow,  experiments  cautious, 
the  popular  tendencies  carefully  watched;   but 
^U  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  they  are 
tendencies  to  inevitable  evil — a  language  from 
America  most  disheartening  and  provoking  to 
the:  friends  of  popular  liberty  in  the  Old  World ; 
who  say,  "  You  have  begun  an  experiment  on 
free  institutions,  and  you  have  not  the  courage 
to  earry  it  through;   you  have   invited  us  td 

*  Essay  si.    -     •      f  Anstotle^s  Pontics,  book  ii. 
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SgXion^  and  yon  are  yonn^ea  pofliHifcTiimmisIy 
giring  up  the  cause ;  let  it  then  be  for  brave  and 
hfonij  EngUshmen  to  do  the  work;*^ 
.  But  let  U8  see  what  are-  these  ineyitaMe  ten- 
dencies to  evil.  It  IB  said  by  toryism  in  the  Old 
World,  and  partly  admitted  by  some  political 
creeds  in  die  New,  that  the  people,  if  set  -free 
irom  prescriptive  and  aristocratic  authority,  will 
not  long  continue  to  respect  the  rights  df  pro^ 
perty,  or  the  authority  of  ihe  law.  It  is  a  leif^ec 
count  in  the  indictment,  but  in  my  jndgmeuit  nbt 
a  small  one,  that  all.  niamiers  and  tastes,  %iiA€f 
republican  forms,  are  tending  to.th^  teV«l-of  V^tet 
gar  indolence. and  ignorance. 

J   V.         « 

*  Upon  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  disaffection  to  the 
instituliaasof  the  country,  I  do  not  choosd^  to  6tilaaf]^e^'  'Btitr 
as  a  hint  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  I  will  piit  dpfn.iu 
the  margin  a  sentence  or  two  from  Aristotle.  "  A  great  po- 
pulation/' says  he, ''  and  that  condensed  in  cities,  makes  the 
Q^ultit^de,  feel,  and  joiaUes  them  to  'exerts  their  ittvaglh. 
*  *  *  The  poor  have  nothing  to  care  for ;  the  rich  are  |en> 
cumbered  with  the  weight  of  their  private  affairs;  and  on 
eyery  oc^isionsO'Viudi  outvoted,  that. thc^oifteii^ii^^ 
attend  any  assemblies  whatevei^,  either  d^iberativjef  qt.  jiidfT- 
cial,  thus  abandoning  their  country  to  the  licentious  and 
lawlese  muItit«idei''-'PolEffor,  bp6k  vi.  ^hap. «.       i  1  <  ^^  '  ^ '  * 


The  tp^ople  will,  opt  r^peet  |)ii0|)erfy  ?  is  lihat 
true?.   J  ••     .  '    '  1.  -^  . 

It  is  easy  to  ssif  i%;  but  wkere  is  the  e^Iddotoor? 
l»  it  iiQL  Am^ica?  We  baye  beea  fifty  yeaii  a 
^atio^,;ii^6r  jtbe  complete  rule  of  this  recklesB 
wA  .uoprij^ipled  muLtitiKle.  Was  propertjrlerW 
Qi;.^y,19^bere.mQ]re  a^ure  tban  it  is  in  America^ 
1^  ^ut  in  America,"  it  is  s^d,  ''  there  is  a»  yeti  va 
pyr9{S|si^re;Q£  want,  to  urge  the  people  to  invade  the 
prQp^ty^^f  the  ri<^h."  Is  there  then  in  Englandf 
^^  iffi^if&tiQn  wimi^e^Y^  of  aueh  a  purpose,  \;or 
s/j^ik .^  isv^mj  of  tbefpopular.wjlll  Somelegis<^ 
l^>^<f^  :X]i^T^  x^fay .  and  will  be  unlarourable  io 
exclusive"  mbnopolies  of  : property,  whether  ia 
church  or  state;  but  this  will  affect  only  th|it 
public  piToperty  which  ought  to  be  held  in  trust 
for' the  *welfare  and  improvement  of  the  wholie 
^§6ple.  Some  legislation  there  may  be,  that  will 
iiidjorectly  bear  upon  the  private  fortunes  of  the 
Ticlxl  I  would  hope  not;  and  certainly  no^u^h 
prQpfOfiiticA'hafifevi^  been  enteirtaiaed  in  Amerka 

orEiiffland.'    I  would  hope  not  then,  and  vet  I 

L..-.  ..,  ■■ ■    -  .     ■    '*^  ■     -         '      ^    ^  ■": 

am  willing  ig>  ^giiit  ttiftti  fusum  «i«taljifttitini^.  aestoe> 

N  3 
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occasional  Wrong  may  be  inflicted  in  tUs  way. 
Bat  that  any  civilized  people,  as  a  mass,  should' 
openly  lay  violent  hiuids  on'  property,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  not  within  the  bounds  of  any  rea- 
sonable apprehension,  t  hear  the  language  of 
this  apprehension,  but  I  listen  to  it  as  to  meii 
talking  in  their  dreams.  This  etlfonsed  agrarian 
division  of  property  would  be  an  act  so  perfectly 
and  plainly  suicidal ;  it  would  be  striking  a  blow 
that  must  so  certainly  and  instantly  react  upon 
the  striker,  that  no  civilized  and  reading  people, 
no  people  capable  of  a  month's  foresight,  could 
possibly  be  guilty  of  such  folly.  Besides,  in 
America  and  in  England,  who  are  the  holders  of 
property?  The  great  body,  eight  out  of  ten,  of 
that  very  people,  who  are  to  be  struck  with  such 
unheard-of  insanity,  as  to  arise  in  its  fury  and 
destroy  that  very  tenure,  that  Very  security  of 
property,  which  constitutes  all  its  value !  Nay, 
I  maintain  that  the  rich  few,  and  not  the  poor 
many,  have  always  been  assailants  of  the  rights 
of  property! 

Indeed,  this  extreme  distrust  of  the  people. 
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implyitig  an  equal  confidence  in  the  wealthy  and 
ndble,  seems  to  be  very  ill  justified  either  by  .pre- 
sent eventd  or  past  history.  We  have  always 
read  o£  despotic  kings  and  grasping  barons,  who 
hare  sacrificed  the  property  of  their  subjects  and 
vassals  to  schemes  of  unscrupulous  ambition  or 
pleasure ;  but  where  has  been  the  counterpart? 
There  have  been  popular  tumults,  it  is  true.  In 
sudden  o^itbreaks  of  public  indignation  against 
the  loi*dly  oppressor,  his  estates  have  been  ravaged. 
But  where,  I  ask  emphatically,  has  there  been 
any  settled  plan  on  the  part  of  the  copimons,  to 
lay  oppressive  and  unjust  taxes  on  the  rich  or  the 
noble  ?*     In  truth  it  would  seem  that  something 


*  Neither  the  agrarian  law,  nor  the  confiscations  Iq  the 
French  revolution,  as  I  conceive,  invalidate  the  force  of  this 
question.  The  confiscations  were  only  of  the  estates  of 
persons  who  were  emigrants,  or  of  persons  who,  for  that  or 
other  reasons,  were  considered  as  traitors  to  the  country.  I 
deny  not  the  injustice  of  the  French  confiscations ;  but  I 
deny  that  even  they  were  detiberate,  legislative  attempts 
upon  private  property.  The  agrarian  laws,  since  the  work 
of  M.  Niebuhr  on  Rome,  are  understood  to  have  applied  not 
to  private  property,  but  to  lands  which  were  the  property  of 
the  state. 
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seiQired  for  the  few*    Nev^er  "Was  p^Jitie^i  'poii^ 
^  littte  abnadd  as  tfaat.wUeh  haSifaiUtn^.iii* 
Qiodem  times^  imix>  pofwlur  liMids.; ;  wbile  ith^t 
history  af  monarchicaL  and  trBtodraii^  poweiria- 
all  ages»  has  been  but  a  hi^ft^ry  of.  itfi:  dbi^aw/ 
Wiiihsucb  facts  before  us,  J  <}aimot  .aeQ$i^t)it< 
rfuibneas  and  folly  to  be  willing  to  try  tbe:  peop^i 
and  tbt8»  especially ,  when  their  very. multitude^' 
thm  rery  divisions  of  opinion,  die  yery  slarifes  0f  ^ 
party -passion,  are  restraints  upon  dieiBfYiplefMe^ 
ahd:guara|itees  &r  their  .mddeBation  and  jnsticac  s 
.  For  my  own  part,  I  am.  not  .ashamed  'to/ny^ 
that  my  sympathies  are  ffiih  the  peopkr,  tha^  snj^^ 
sympathies  follow  where  the  mightiest  intcirestvi 
Igad.^    To  me  the  multitude  is  a  sablime^iobjeet' 
than  royal  dignity  or  titled  state*    It  is  h«imdUDky,s' 
it  is  nanirersal  man,  it  is  the  being  whose  •  joys  > 
and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  are  like  my  own,: 
that  I  respect,  aoid  not  any  mere  eonditioift  of  that 
being*'   And  it  isaroubd thiasamtt hunuiifity thattt 
genius^  poetry,  philosophy-,  and  ^ioqueAoe^v  have « 
most*0losily  ehtwinedi^^aaselvcis  ;(jtis  eiiADBced^'^ 


WitM*  theMi^iy^fibfes  of  eveiy  tntljr  iK^e^li^t 
tbttt  orbr  lWe4.  But  not  to  dwell  on  considcN 
i«i;ioli9of  tlii»  4bdtraet  nature,  I  look  «t  facts ;  and 
ItotSy  ioo;  that^are*  enong^h  to  stir  the  wlde^rYmirt 
tkatereit  lired*  I  look  upon  this  feiloiw-be»ig^ 
nfafty  hi  tihe  aggregate  and  in  the  mass^and  i  see 
hkn^l^e  victim  of  i^es  of  oppression  andinjus^ 
tice*  r  take  his  part ;  the  tears  of  my  sympalky 
miitgle  with  the  tears  of  his  suffering ;  and  I  care 
nfiot  what  aristocratic  ridicule  the  avowal  maj 
boBg  upon  me.  Mj  blood  boUs  in  my  vems,  and. 
I  will  ^  not  try.  to  still  their  throbbings,  when  I 
think  of  the  bazided  tyrannies  of  the  earth-*-the 
.A^tiie,'. Assyrian,  Egyptian,  European — wihich 
hffve^been  united  to  crush  down  all  human  inte* 
r^ts  and  rights.  This  is  not,  with  me,  a  matter 
of.  steliistics,  ot  of  political  generalities.  Down 
into  ;the  bosom  of  society,  down  among  the  i  sweet 
domestic  charities  of  ten  thousand  million  homes^ 
down  among  the  sore  and  quivering  fibres  of 
human  hearts  unnumbered  and  innumeraUje^*-^ 
the  iifott»of  acMMilrsed  despotism  has  been  driven  I . 
At  lengthy  firom  the  long  dark  night  of  oppres*^ 
sion,  I  see  the  people  rising  to  reclaim  and  assert 
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their  rights.  I  s^  them  tftking  the  power ^  which 
to  them  indubitably  belcmge,  into  their  efim 
hftftds*  I  rejoice  to  sec  it.  I  rejoice,  and  yet  I 
tremble.  I  tremble  lest  they  should  retaliate  the 
wrongs  they  have  endured.  But  yet  What  do  I 
see  ?  I  see  the  people  showing  singular  modera^ 
tion.  I  repeat  it — I  see  the  people  of  France  and 
England,  in  the  great  reforms  which  they  have 
undertaken  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  showing 
singular  moderation.  Shall  I  not  honour  such 
nations  ?  The  people  of  my  own  country  I  know 
still  better ;  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  I  honour 
them  still  more.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  America  to  do 
right.  Faults  and  dangers  there  are  among  us, 
and  on  these  I  mean  to  comment  freely ;  but  that 
there  is  any  general  tendency  to  lawlessness  and 
violence,  I  utterly  deny.* 

*  The  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe,  in  their  views  of  this 
country,  are  committing  the  mistake  common  to  people  at  a 
distance — that  of  spreading  a  few  facts  which  fill  the  news- 
papers, over  the  whole  character  of  the  nation.  A  cloud  is 
rising  here  and  there,  and  they  are  so  situated,  that  to  their 
eye  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  darkness.  A  friend  in 
England  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I  wish  you  could  Restrain  yoost 
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But  ikere  is  another  point  in  th^  tory  ai^mbnt 
which  I  wish  to  consider.  It  is  said  that  all 
ifererence  must  die  away  amidst  the  rule  of  the 
nitoy,  and  especially  all  reverence  for  the 
laws.  This  is  indeed  a  most  material  point,  and 
one  that  it  most  deeply  concerns  our  own  people 

lawless  countrTmen.    They  offend  us  by  their  viplence  and 
savageness.    Much  as  I  envy  something  of  the  condition  of 
your  countrymen^  I  prefer  old  England.    We  hareleanied 
wisdom  through  adversity.     Our  liberty  has  been  wrung 
from  the  grasp  of  a  proud  feudal  aristocracy,  and  we  have 
teamed  to  prize  the  blessing.    Your  liberty  is  like  the  mtish- 
room,  a  savour  to  some,  but  a  poison  to  others.    Ours  is  like 
one  of  our  native  oaks,  slow  of  growth,  but  graceful  and 
beautiful  with  its  gnarled  branches.    You  want  refinement, 
and  elevation,  and  dignity — ^and  poetry  and  loveliness.*'    I 
observe,  too,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lately,  in  a  speech,  (at 
Tamworth,  I  think,)  made  use  of  slips  from  oin:  newspStpers, 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  country, 
and  a  weighty  inference  thence   against  our  institutions. 
Now  what  has  given  occasion  for  these  strictures,  friendly  or 
unfriendly  ?    Why,  some  executions  without  the  forms  of 
law,  at  an  obscure  place  in  the  far  West,  called  Vicksburg ; 
and  two  or  three  Qiobs  in  our  cities.     And  these  outrages 
are  to  give  a  character  to  the  whole  country !    Was  not  the 
whole  press,  the  whole  spirit,  the  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  country,  arrayed  against  them  ?      Unquestionably. 
As  well  might  we  lay  the  mobs  of  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
to  the  charge  of  the  whole  English  nation. 
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sightly  to  ^fprAesBiii  wkatever  vse  vmy  ba  nude 
^it  by  foreigii  critics. 

What,  then,  is  the  law — as  it  is  to  be  nganie^r 
by  a  free  people?  I  answ^,  that  law  is  the<es* 
presflioa  of  the  public  welfare.  The  very  resa^ 
of  the  law  with  us,  is,  not  its  antiquity,  ap^ 
it«  imposition  by  others,  but  its  ackuowle^ed 
utility,  its  adoption  by  ourselves*  Law  is  tl;ii^ 
ve^  expression,  I  repeat,  the  eicponen^,  tii# 
ixn^e  of  the  public  welfare.  Cannot  fpeexaei^ 
respect  it  as  heartily,  as  other  men  have  i^e^ 
fenced  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch,  or  fhe 
power  of  an  aristocracy,  or  the  bayoa^ii^f^j^ 
standing  army  ?  -^   5  r4 

On  the  duty  and  necessity  of  strict  obedie^ieg^ 
t^the  law,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  fmQr, 
ther  place.  I  speak  now  of  the  veneraUeneffs <9£ 
law..  The  strength  by  which  it  ia  to  be.  main- 
tamed,  I  allow,  is  a  different  thing.;  3ut 'ideas, 
have  beea  flui^  out,  which  touch  th^  very  fouiiv. 
dation  on  which  it  is  to  be  sy{i|ioirted^^ItD^eMP^,/its, 
ii^insic  respectability.  It  i^said,  £9?  ip^iiMJ 
that  the  people  will  noet  Tm)i«ra4^1bf^«ieil^^qA 


0!«niLiHll — the  tking  which  tteir  own  lui^id 
have  made.  This  declaration,  I  thinks  inyoly^^ 
dopflliBist,  which  greatly  needs  to  be  exposed,  tiot 

« 

r 

ottfy  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  hut  for  -the 
^itke  of  the  public  welfare.    Men  will  not  ymk^ 
rate,  it  is  said,  what  their  own  hands  have  made; 
in  other  words,  a  free  people  will  not  venerate 
tlie  laws,  because  they  have  made  th^m.     In  thiil 
declaration,  as  applied  to  the  subject  in  hsmd, 
there  are  two  mistakes.    In  the  first  place,  lite 
ixn|died  ^hat  law,  in  a  republican  government, 
and  all  that  law  is,  is  of  human  creation ;  that  alt 
Ae- authority  of  law  is  derived  from  humfan  w91 ; 
which  is  not  true.     In  the  next  place,  this  Mse 
meaning  is  further  distorted  by  the  fitlse  colour- 
ing of  laa!iguage  through  which  it  passes;.    'She 
word  "  make^  is  commonly  applied  to  the  htnn^ 
btest  exercises  of  human  ingenuity.    Men  make^ 
ploughs,  and  scythes,  and  steam  engines^  and  tlie' 
wheels  of  their  maniifactories ;  and  becSQsef  Hnsy^ 
cannot  yemrate  thes^,  it  is  sought  to  be  inftn^ 
thai  %hey  caiinot  valerate  the  laws  they  make;. 
It  might  d9  well  foe  argued,  that  beeausci  the  glo*^* 
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ridus  works  of  art,  that  because  paintiii^  and 
statueS)  because  inunortal  poems  and  e^r*4uriug 
temples,  are  productions  of  human  hands  and 
minds,  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  objects  of  human  admiration  and  reverence. 
Men  ordain  what  shall  be  the  law  to  them,  or 
rather  they  choose  the  wisest  among  them  to 
ordain  it.  In  grave  and  deliberative  assemblies, 
with  much  patient  discussion  and  mutual  concea^ 
sion,  they  ordain  what  the  law  shall  be — not 
make  It,  as  things  are  made  in  the  turning  lathe 
or  on  the  anvil. 

But  the  other  is  the  greater  and  mofe  serious 
mistake.  It  is  implied,  t  have  said,  that  law,  and 
all  the  authority  of  law,  proceed  solely  from  the 
will  of  the  people ;  that  law  has  no  dignity,  no 
satiction,  no  binding  force,  but  what  it  derives 
from  the  voice  of  the  multitude.  This  id  not  time. 
For  what,  I  repeat,  is  the  law  ?  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  wel&re«  It  proclaims, 
protects  that  welfare.  It  demands  our  homage 
for  this  reason  and  no  other.  Has  the  public 
welfare  no  authority  with  ud  but  what  it  derives 


from  oui*  oiwti  will?  Nay,  the  authority  of  the 
highest  pdtrer  in  the  unirerse  is  no  othefr  flidti 
this :  the  authority  of  its  jui^tide  and  benefleencei 
Whatever,  thfen,  is  just  as  between  man  and  mto, 
whatever  is  beneficent  for  the  whole  community, 
is  clothed  with  the  authority  of  (jtod  himself.  It 
is  not  our  will  that  gives  the  Sanction  to  law ;  its 
rectitude,  its  utility  is  its  sanction ;  this  is  made 
to  be  a  sanction  to  us  by  the  Very  power  thit 
created  us.  Our  will  only  gives  a  form  to  law; 
it  detennines  what  kind  of  actions  shall  be  held 
to  be  injurious  to  the  public  good,  and  shall  be 
punished  as  such.  And  it  is  the  consent,  if  Hot 
the  expressed  will  of  every  nation,  that  gives  the 
form  to  its  government  and  law.  Suppose  the 
government  to  be  despotic,  or  aristocratic,  it  can- 
not stand  long  but  in  the  acquiescence  ef  the 
•people.  And  that  acquiescence,  unless  it  is  blind 
and  servile,  is  founded  upon  nothing  but  the  sehcte 
of  the  public  good — ^upon  the  conviction  that  it 
is  better  to  take  the  government  as  it  is,  th^'tb 
run  tbe  risk  of  change.  This  is  the  only  iiitelll- 
gible  senito  ill  which  any  Mtiff  can  be  said  to  t^agti 
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''  bf  Ae  grace  of  God  f  he  rfkgoAm  ibe  ^skos^ 
of  this  doariciioB  concerning  the  psMic  welfiure. 
Hus  is  the  only  reasonable aaA(mty  inth^^^tM. 
AaA  Ais  authority,  I  say,  is  stronger,  and  ^l^sari^i^, 
and  higher  in  a  republican  goyemment  than'iii 
«ny  other.  There  is  no  form  of  aiith<»ity'on 
earth  so  respectable,  so  venerable,  as  that  which 
«  whole  intelligent  people  has  established  for  tb^ 
public  good.  If  any  goyemment  can  be  regarded 
as  the  minister  of  God,  if  any  form  of  pow^  iiisA 
be  r^arded  as  theyoice  of  God,  that  govermne^ 
atust  be  the  one  which  a  whole  people  has  chol^en 
and  framed  for  the  general  good;  thaffV(^$6 
must  be  the  mighty  and  multitndinoas  vOii^  i^ 
tfce  electiye  franchise.  "^      * 

We  are  told  that  a  people  will  not  yeneradbi&e 
pOw^  which  they  themselves  have  set  ap,^thi^ 
la^  which  they  themselves  have  estab^heAl 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  I  maintain  ttat  ^fli^ 
ne^ef  was  a  people  in  the  world  thitt  paid  indre 
respect  and  veneration  to  the  law  tiiaai  our  fdte* 
rican  people.  There  are  people  who 'fear  ^owei* 
moi^}-  bat  there  is  nonaticm  where '  law  ji^mor^ 


thor(Migiily  reyereneedimore  wisely  iadiminiiiteired, 
or  ipove  eKacdy  exeouted.  Our  foreiga  ^ritito 
may.  Iftus^Qlb ,  t^t  some  of  the  insigBiaol  joftceV 
tW  erfaine  and  the  robe,  are  laid  aside  in  ^mt 
courts j  a?i4  they  may  be  right;  I  OjO^les^  ^^% 
this  jioin^  with  them — ^but  dare  they  pretend  th^^t 
ou«r,,sii]jypIe  and  venerable  bench  of  justice  i&t 
a/Qces^ible,  to  bribes,  or  ths^t  it  sheltQrs  fraiu4£ 
f^^|ic^,  ctp  crim^  ?  Nay,  and  with  regard  to  .1^ 
^^,  J  go  farther,  and  I  maintain,  s^ot  o^ly.t][Lat? 
1i]^4^w  isre^f^ronced  with  us,  but  thftt  it  is  legst 
ifffl^^ncjwj.  evjary  where,  just  in  proportion  aft 
^pk^  jaije.  less  ftee«  Look  at  the  opposite;  extnein^i: 
ikeimfit  despotic  rule,  the  blessed  state  of  pmi^^i 
unmixed,  and  unquestioned  legitimacyi  .arqmA 
wj^c^  the  .invaginations  of  so  many,  in.  the  Old 
li\^9rl4t.  £|i|d  of  ^me  in  the  New,  are  oUngieg,.^ 
T[h^  Ruse^iaii--r-4oes  he  reverence  the  law  thaft 
i|i#4n98  ]^  ^.B^f  and  a  bondsman?  The.i*aUaii 
•:rrdpes^  h^  efntertEin  any  hearty  e^teion  :ft)ir  tib« 
P9^#  thi^li  grinds  him  to  the  d»st  ?  ,  TheiT^ckm 
4§^  hei  ;V9iWffailte^  the.  arbitfwy  order  \h9^  «Mfo 
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half  his  posseisions  ?  The  ^miard — does  he 
feqieet  die  alcalde,  as  the  hamblest  magintrate  is, 
in  his  office,  respected  ia  America?  Ob  the 
ooatrarj,  a  contempt  for  <Aee,  coupled  with  a 
slavish  fear  oi  it,  is  interwoven  in  the  T^ry  lite^ 
ratore  of  these  nati<ms.  Despotic  law,  law  whose 
only  sanction  is  the  will  of  a  mlar,  whose  only 
reason  is  that  it  has  existed  for  ages,  is,  to  eveiy 
sensible  and  acnte  people,  a  mockeiy  and  a  cheat; 
it  has  lost  all  dignity  with  sneh  a  people.  It 
may  be  terrible,  bat  it  is  not  venerable.  It  may 
be  as  dreadful  as  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre; 
but  so  far  will  it  be  from  being  reverenced,  that 
men  will  hoot,  and  mock,  and  dance  around  its 
most  horrible  executions.  Slavish  fear  is  not  an 
element  of  true  veneration.  Hereditaiy  and  ab- 
solute  power  is  not  an  object  of  true  veneration. 
None  but  beneficent  power  is  so.  And  surely  the 
power  most  likely  to  be  beneficent,  is  that  which 
a  people  chooses  and  establishes  for  its  own  good. 
And  I  should  not  fear,  on  the  ground  of  this 
observation,  to  compare  our  country  with  the 
best  examples  of  hereditary.and  enforced  autho- 


rity  abroad ;  wldi  England  andFnmce.  I  beliieye 
that  no  olergy  in  the  world  are  more  tnily.re^aeeted 
than  oiirs;  no  hereditary  ari3tocracy  npiQre.lJiaik 
the  natural  arifitoeraey  of  our  <u)untry,  the  icneQ 
of  industry,  talent,  and  worth ;  no  goverooi^nt 
mowe  than  our  government. 

But  th^re  is  another  count  in  the  indiptnieilit 
against  republics?  Th^  have  ^o  manner^.  .!^yen 
though  property  could  be  secured  >  and  the  law 
sustained,  yet  the  graceful  amenities  of  life,  the 
beauti&l  ties  created  by  mutual  protection  aiid 
dependence,  the  high-born  dignity  m  ^.  OPe 
hand  and  the  lowly  respect  on  the  other — ^1 
these,  it  is  said,  will  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  multitude.  Every  man  will  stand  stijSy  up 
for  what  he  calls  his  rights,  for  the  social  ^on-- 
sideration  and  respect  which  he  conceives  .are 
due  to  him ;  and  all  glow,  flexibility,  and  ea^e  of 
manner,  the  finest  grace  of  life,  will  be  gone. 

So  much  am  I  disposed  to  admit  that  there  is 
danger  of  a  decline,  for  a  while^  of  national  man- 
ners,, that  I  am  more  disposed  to  turn  to  that 
quarter,  than  to  the  (^posite  point  of  deteuee. 
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Yel  I  do  oonorire  that  there  is  a  liigher  stat^ 
of  maimen,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
feodal  distinetioiis.  These  courtesies  of  Hiere 
e<mdilioii  seem  to  me  mnch  better  to  befit  the 
•hildhood  of  the  world,  than  its  maturity.  They 
oog^t  erer  to  exist  between  parents  and  children. 
Authority  and  j»*otection  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rererence  and  gratitude  on  the  other,  are  here 
proper  and  beautifiil.  And  so  long  as  the  body 
of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  childhood,  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  fitness  and  a  charm  in  the  old 
feudal  homages  of  the  humble  to  the  high.  In 
foot,  the  perfection,  the  highest  tact  of  rnaaner, 
consists  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances  and 
r^akionships.  The  manners  of  an  ignorant  faHiy\i 
page  to  his  accomplished  mistress;-  the  depoH- 
ment  of  a  feudal  retainer  or  tenant  at  will  towwds 
the  master  who  fed,  clothed,  and  by  intellectual 
siqieriority  ruled  him,  would  not  become  tfaes^ 
who  stand  nearly  upon  an  equality  in  inldleet 
and  the  independence  of  condition.  It  woaldlie 
absurd  and  impossible  to  keep  up  a  style  of  man- 
ners  directly  at  variance  with  the  actual  aeiital 
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relfttida^  of  mett.  If  I  had  a  serrant  whbiti  I 
9ttp^o8ed  to  be  very  ignorant — ^with  only  hidf  e( 
the  intelligenee  of  a  well-educated  child  of  twelve 
years  old — ^my  deportment  towards  him  wo&ld 
Ba^rally  assume  a  mingled  air  of  peremptory 
command  and  protecting  kindness,  and  I  should 
expect  from  him  unquestioning  deference  bxiA 
implicit  ccmfidence.  But  suppose  I  should  dis«> 
cover  that  my  first  impressions  about  him  were 
foimd^d  in  entire  mistake ;  that  he  could  read 
Greek)  and  was  conversant  with  literature,  and 
wi^  every  way  as  intelligent  and  cultivated  as  I 
n0L^t  be.  Is  it  possible  that,  on  this  discovery, 
Bp^i^hai^e  would  take  place  in  my  manners  to- 
wards thia  man  ?  Would  not  respect  mingle  with 
them  ?  Or  should  I  expect  or  wish  precisely  the 
sHMue  deportment  from  him,  that  I  should  tfcm. 
the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  menial  ?  Should 
I  4@QAaiid.  that  he  should  forget  every  thifetg  else, 
all  tbe  dignity  of  our  common  knowledge,  cul- 
tiire»  taates,  and  of  humanity  itself,  in  the  bare 
cifeumetanee  that  he  was  poor,  and  I  rieh  ?* 

*  ♦'Bfe,  Wm  Shakspeare,  Wild  Wffl!''  days  Leicester,  in 

VOL.  II,  o 
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I  suppose,  indeed,  that  most  men  would  say  in 
sucli  a  case.  Be  no  longer  servant  of  mine.  Few, 
perhaps,  would  have  enough  of  the  Gyeeian  or 
Roman  dignity  to  be  willing  to  hare  an  ^sop,  or 
a  Terence,  for  a  servant.  Most  ol  those  who 
have  been  trained  up  to  the  habits  and  feeling 
of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  say  boldly,  that  the  com- 
mon people  ought  not  to  be  educated.  We 
know  very  well  what  resistance  the  cause  of 
popular  education  has  met  with  in  England.  It 
would  destroy  the  habits  of  dependence  and  sub- 
serviency. It  would  make  the  people  rebellious 
to  lawful  authority.  It  would  render  the  people, 
some  millions  though  they  were,  immortal  minds 
— ^no  matter  for  that — ^it  would  render  them  less 
convenient  instruments  for  some  hundreds  of 
their  brother  minds,  fhe  real  question  at  issue 
was,  and  is,  whether  it  is  right  and  best  that  the 
body  of  the  people  should  be  raised  to  intelli- 

Kenilworth^  " '  hark  thee,  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
matter  of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears.'  * 

"  The  placer  bowed,  and  the  earl  nodded  and  passed  on— 
so  that  age  would  have  told  the  tale ;  in  ours,  perhaps,  we 
might  say  the  immortal  had  done  homage  to  ^e  nK«tal.'' 
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gence,  self-respect,  and  self-dependence,  or  be 
for  ever  kept  down  to  abject  baseness  and  sub- 
serviency.   The  real  question  is,  whether  we  will 
congfent  to  look  at  this  subject  as  Christians. 
l^OT  although  I  am  well  aware  that  Christianity 
did  not,  and  does  not  propose,  by  any  positive 
precept,  to  disturb  the  actual  relations  of  society ; 
yet  no  one  will  deny  that  it  holds  all  men  in  an 
equal  and  impartial  regard,  that  it  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  that  it  assigns  to  moral  worth  the 
supreme  value,  the  highest  title  to  respect,  and 
that  it  reveals  a  world  to  come,  in  the  brightness 
of  whose  splendour  all  earthly  distinctions  will 
bfe  lost.     I  do  not  say  that  Christianity  will  ever 
abolish  the  distinctions  of  employer  and  employed, 
householder  and  domestic,  rich  and  po6r;  for 
these  belong  to  the  inevitable  condition  of  all 
human  society :  but  I  do  say,  that  this  religion 
will  give  to  these   distinctions  a  character  of 
mutoal    kindBesB,   consideration^    and  respect, 
which  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  the  body  of 
any  ccmimunity.  And  could  all  men  be  Christian 
brethren,  and  treat  one  another  as  such,.!  believe 

o2 
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there  would  be  a  gentleness  and  gracefulness  in 
.the  universal  manners  of  society,  which  no  feudal 
distinctions,  no  mingling  of  patrician  pride  and 
plebeian  homage,  has  ever  produced,  or  ever  can.* 
With  this  contemplation  of  things,  I  cannot 
sympathise  much  with  the  alarms  that  are  felt, 
at  the  probable  decline  of  all  the  old  reference 
and  courtesy.  Suppose  that  every  thing  ffoes 
dowHy  as  it  is  called,  to  republican  forms ;  that  all 
is  levelled,  aristocratic  pride  and  kingly  state 
together ;  will  not  truth  and  virtue,  science  aild 

*  I  have  lately  read  the  series  of  articles,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  on  the  life  of  William  Rtt.  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently an  honest  man.  There  is  an  intensity  of  f66Kag 
pervading  every  page,  which  plainly  enough  shows  that.  I 
acknowledge,  too,  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  splendour 
of  the  style.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  spirit  manifested  in 
these  articles  nsems  to  me  absolutely  atrocioiis.  By  the 
"  people,''  he  means,  according  to  his  own  definition,  "  the 
prodigious  majority"  of  the  English  nation.  This  body  of 
his  feUow-citizens  he  constantly  denominates  "  the  rabbk." 
Scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  times,  he  insults  them  with  the 
name  of  rabble  ;  and  in  every  page  he  pours  out  upon  them 
the  most  cold-blooded  and  heart-withering  scorn.  And  yet  this 
man  persuades  himself  that  he  is,  par  eafceUence^  a  ChriiBtian, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  denominate  those  who  differ  with 
him  in  politics,  heretics,  infidels,  and  atheists. 
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sanctity,  humanity  and  Christianity,  be  left  on 
earth  ?  And  will  there  be  no  dignity  in  paying 
homage  to  these  ?  Doubtless  there  will  be  shock- 
ing things  in  the  world — things  unheard  of,  and 
incrediHe.  Not  only  will  "  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
gall  the  kibe  of  the  courtier,"  but  people  will 
stand  face  to  face — ^will  meet  in  the  same  company 
and  actually  talk  together — between  whom  there  will 
be  nothing  on  earth  in  common^  hat  that  they  are 
men  !  Alas !  what  a  sad  history  will  be  written 
of  those  times !  "  Then,"  will  it  be  said,  "  men 
were  respected,  not  for  their  titles,  but  for  their 
merits.  It  was  an  all-levelling  age,  in  which 
nothing  was  venerated  but  virtue.  Nay,  so 
besotted  were  mankind,  that  they  worshipped 
virtue  and  truth,  though  they  were  stripped  of 
all  outward  magnificence  and  power.  The  high- 
est places  in  society  were  sometimes  occupied — 
proh  pudor ! — by  poor  men.  Yes,  it  was  an  age 
in  which  the  horribly  vile  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  virtue  prevailed.  If  there  was  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  genius  among  them,  men  went  mad 
about  him ;  they  seemed  to  feel  as  if  his  notice 
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and  friendship  were  46  JionooxiiU^  to  them,  w  if 
he  ha4  been  i^  lord  or  a  prince.  Yes,  Chri$ti^ui4 
though  th^  weri^p  they  fell  towards  t}i«  degr949>- 
tion  of  those  Gr^iao  ap^  Bomw  tiipes,  when 
Diogenes  was  Jl^noui«d  in  his  tnb,  and  Oincw* 
natus  was  call^  from  his  plongfa/' 


*  '•«'. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Republican  Sygtem-^IIte  tendency  to  it  irresi8t%ble--Ame^ 
rican  Republicanism — Nature  of  Liberty — Obedience  to  the 
LaM)9^Mobs — Trades  Unions-^Free  InstituHons  a  severe 
trial  of  Character — Consequent  Duties,  inpohfing  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  Humanity,  Courtesy,  and  Christianity. 

Thbbb  16  one  vjew  of  the  tendency  to  re- 
pubUcan  forms  of  government,  which  invents 
the  whole  subject  of  modem  politics  with  a 
completely  new  character.  That  tbkdency  is 
ij^i^BSiSTi^^B !  Be  it  good  or  evil,  encouraging 
or  alai*ming ;  be  it  wisdom  or  folly — ^wi^om  in 
whkih  all  good  men  should  rejoice,  or  folly  which 
all  wise  men  should  execrate — it  cannot  he  helped. 
The  progress  of  reform  in  England  is  not  more 
certain  in  fp^t,  than  it  must  have  been  certain  in 
foresight,  to  every  thinking  man,  ten  years  ago. 
There  are  principles,  concerning  whose  operation 
one  xnay  safely  speculate  in  his  clpset.  He  who 
does  i^ot  9ee,  that  knowledge,  having  once  gone 
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down  aoiong  the  people — ^which  it  i^erer  idiil 
befiMre— will  nener  turn  back ;  and  he  %ho  -does 
BOt  9ee»  at  the  same  timey  that  th^  spread  of 
intelligence  must  sooner  or  later  break  d&wn  the 
entire  system  of  unjust  favouritism,  whether  in 
church  or  state,  knows  nothing  of  human  nrntuse. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  horse^  if  he  An^whis 
power,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  bd  driren  and 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  another  r    Does  not  Ul 
the  power  in  the  world  lie  in  the  people  2 !  Are 
not  the  people  beginning  to  learn  and' feel 'thife? 
The  horse  is  made  not  to  know  his  powbr>  'on 
purpose  that  he  may  serve  another*    Is  hiiman 
nature  made  so?    It  is  a  shaded  picture^-rthktDf ^ 
the  human  heart — and  men  see  eVery  thing  else  1 
more  easily!  but  let  any  one  adjust  his  eye'fskre^. 
fully  to  the  magic  glass  of  experience,  and  look ' 
upon  that  picture,  and  it  will  foreshow  to  rhiixi,' the 
coming  fortunes  of  the  world .     From  oT<etsightofi  - 
this^  fi*om  the  want  of  this  insight,  th^/age-^daesr 
not  understand  itself.    The  mighty  pbwer  tUat'is:. 
rising  in  the  world  is  intellectital  i>ow>er.j  !atad-41|e>' 
one  engine  that  is  to  take  pxeoedence^  ■■  H  'not') 
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plaee,  of  gang,  and  battlements,  and  armies,  is  tbe 
PB&68.  The  great  age  of  educated  human  natdre* 
-^not  of  educated  uppet*  classes  alone,  but  of 
educated  hfuman  nature — is  commencing.  Biit 
instead  of  giving  this  mighty  element  the  chief* 
place  in  the  problem  of  the  future,  men  are  spe^ 
culating  about  visible  forces  and  agencies ;  about^ 
the  pcmrer  of  armies,  the  strength  of  dynasties, 
ahd  the  barriers  of  caste.  It  is  all  in  vain.  It 
muit  be  in  rain,  unless  human  nature  shall  be 
radically  <tbanged.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  holding  that 
itiwonld  be  bitter  to  have  the  earth  for  ever 
bound'  in  the  chains  of  winter,  should  set  himself 
td  rail  against  the  all-dissolving  warmth  of  spring. 
It  Id  as  if  he  should  dispute — against  the  sun  \ 
Doubtless  there  willbe  disputings  and  raiKngs. 
There  will  be  checks  and  disturbances,  attending* 
this  great  progress  of  things,  like  the  chills  and 
storms  that  wait  upon  the  advancing  steps  of 
spriiig.  Many  a  blast  from  the  winter  of  ages 
gon^  by,  will  sweep  rudely  over  the  blossoming 
hopes  of  the  world,  and  threaten  their  destruction. 
The  course  of  things  will  riot  be  peaceful.    The 

o  3 
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will  b^  pv0rahii4owx7ig  qlonds  j  tiier^  wijll  ^ 
many  «*  a  i?»v  apd  gu#ty  day  ;'^  the  Iwg  to- 
prifiOBed  wf^ters  will  sometimes  l^nrsf^  fpi^  m 
desolating  floods*  Tbere  will  be  pppositiop^  g|i4 
struggles  in  soqiety;  the  rage  pf  kiQg?,  aiid 
tumults  of  tlie  pefiple ;  but  throogl^  all  tbepQ  tbe 
great  year  pf  tlie  world  will  fid^anc^e!  Al^d  I 
esinnot  doubt — ^all  figitatitm^,  ^nd  expitom^nts, 
and  trials  liotwithstaading^rrthat  a  progress  of 
things  so  inevitable,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  vp^ 
principles  of  human  nature,  sprii^^ing  as  it  4o6b 
from  such  certain  theoretical  truths,  iuTolving 
such  unquestionable  rights-rra  progress  whose 
origin  is  education,  whose  element  is  freedom, 
and  whose  cause  is  humanity — ^must,  with  all  its 
difficulties  and  dangers,  be  a  progress  to  goo^* 
To  dpubt  it,  would  be,  to  my  miudt  to  doubt  the 
providence  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world ! 

But  with  us  in  America  the  question  is  not 
about  tendencies.  The  result  to  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  advancing,  is,  iu  our  opuntry, 
fiiUy  brought  out.     We  have  adopted  the  fyee 
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iqnlom ;  Aod  our  vma  eoncem  is  inth  its  pracw 
tiical  working.  The  Old  World  has  other  8n4 
<^tnptieated  questions  to  cimsider ;  old  and  n^w 
Ideas,  institiitions,  and  claims,  are  mingling  and 
jetashoig  in  the  ccmfliet  of  European  politios ;  but 
to  the  Nevr  World  is  presented  only  one  quesr 
tie/Qf  How  shall  the  system  we  have  actually 
adopted  be  made  to  work  well  ?  And  in  truth 
there  is  no  duty  which  the  press  of  our  country 
owes  to  it,  that  appears  to  me  of  such  transcen- 
lient  importance,  and  none  which  deserves  9o 
•^ulously  to  ^igage  the  attention  of  all  think- 
ing men  in  the  country,  as  the  attempt  to 
aw^en,  direct,  and  guard  the  public  mind,  in 
the  new  and  dangerous  paths  of  experiment  on 
which  it  is  adyanoing. 

If  the  age  does  not  understand  itself,  still  less, 
I  fear,  does  our  country  understand  its  peculiar 
situation,  liberty  seems  yet  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  boon  to  be  carelessly  enjoyed,  than 
as  a  trust  to  be  fiuthfiilly  discharged.  It  is  rare 
to  meet  with  any  produeti(m  of  the  periodical  or 
daily  press,  that  enters  deeply  into  the  moral  and 
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social,  as  wdl  as  political  difficultiaa  and  tdpao 
gtam,  irUcb  are  ins^Munbly  eonnectod  witb.&fie 
inatitations.  The  pofyit  addresses  otir  peopl^} 
precisely  as  it  would  address  the  people  oil  CHraa 
or  Hindostaa — ^taking  no  account  that  .e^er  I 
have  obserredy  of  the  pecaliar  teiaptati0BS» 
sofFerings,  discontents,  and  exposures  of  a  eom- 
munity  circumstanced  as  we  are.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  enough  to  {»ate  about  libei^-^-^Qia- 
gogues  and  party  orators  to  tell  the  people  ow- 
tinuidly  of  their  power  and  importaacer^not.^f 
their  duties — and  the  people,  hearing  little,  lelse, 
are  led  to  conclude  that  their  situation  ofieirf 
nothing  for  them  to  consider  but  occttsioas  fer 
pride  and  gratulation.  In  addition  to  this^-thei^ 
is  always  a  vis  inertuB  in  the  body  of  every- so* 
ciety,  not  disturbed  by  actual  revolution-'naii 
indolent  and  passive  habit  of  feeling  as  )f  :att 
must  be  well,  which  disinclines,  and-  aibfei^st 
disenables  us,  from  forming  any  disorimiaating 
judgment  of  the  peculiar  eaigenoies  and  periibdtf 
our  situation.  That  this  is. all ; wrong,.  I(ha4:tw^ 
have  emterefl  upo^  anewedraia/aociety^  an (9fia.of 
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as  ifiubh  p«fir  as  pr6mt«e ;  that  society  among  us 
caiihot  adj^iftt  itself  to  its  new  duties  ^i  reAa^^ 
tmus,  wltbout  much  consideration  and  care,  i 
iMtkk  I  di^inctly  see ;  and  so  thinking,  I  cannot 
but  deej^ly  feel,  that  a  momentous  experiment 
fiyt  happiness  and  virtue  is  passing  over  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  ground  which  I  take 
is  tf6t  likely  to  be  popular  with  any  party.  The 
attempt  to  defend  free  institutions  will  satisfy 
oAe  class  of  thinkers;  the  acknowledgment  of 
Iheir  dangers  will  &11  in  with  the  views  of 
another;  but  many  of  ^ch  class,  when  they  look 
t6  th>e  counterpart  of  that  which  they  approv^e, 
wMl  probably  say  that  I  contradict  myself,  land 
forsake  niy  own  principles.  This  I  am  interested 
most  earnestly  to  deny — for  higher  reasons  than 
tjiose*  which  concern  my  personal  consistency. 
For  I  conceive  that  the  only  true  and  safe  basis 
for  liberty,  is  that  basis  of  equal  immunities  and 
daiigers  on  which  I  put  it.  The  ground  I  take, 
then,  is  this :  that  freedom  is  the  greatest  of  op- 
portonities ;  but  that  the  great  opportunity^  with 
moral  beings,  always  involves  great  peril.    I  see 
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m  tfaif  but  one  iBSt^nee  of  a  jgxanjfit  tlmt  b 
ttfftobUsbed  in  the  moral  govenuneBt  of  -Ae 
irorld'  It  w^re  eaflj  to  eonoeive  of  a  nsture  and 
of  eifcomstmces  wluch  wovld  expose  nmnkinii  to 
but  one  half  of  their  present  flins  and  Bnff&mffii 
Cat  o^  one  half  of  their  moral  freedom ;  diminiih 
eqaally  the  strength  of  their  pasBiona ;  takeaway 
half  of  their  outward  temptationa  too;  vid  it 
foUowB,  that  the  eiqjKKiares  to  eril  would  be  pro» 
portionably  lessened.  But  would  i|ot  ail  i^ 
detraet  just  so  much  firom  their  oiqctortunities;  for 
moral  advancement  and  moral  happiness?  Hie 
gift  of  political  freedom  is  like  the  gift  of  m6ral 
agency;  fraught  alike  with  capabilities  and 
perils.  Just  apply  this  to  the  caae  oi  politicsll 
communities.  Take  the  lowest  instance*-«tfa«ifr  ai 
a  slave  population.  All  the  dangers  artaing  from 
free  and  unrestrained  aetion»  and  especially  from 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  property,  are  removed 
from  it.  Advance  now  to  a  highei*  conditicfiimf 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  They  have  the 
rights  of  property,  and  a  certain  degree  of  p^- 
sonal  freedom ;  but  the  more  delicate  questions 


about  huDiian  inlghtii,  the  fiUr  humw  cUim  to 
reprpeat  annl  regiiTd,  ^U  p«pir^tions  nfler  ^0 
l^igjier  Qopditiona  an4  )iQnpu?p  of  society,  nU 
A9t  9nfettei^  competittpn  of  lifoi  wbkh  wi^to 
«Q<ii^  ilEl,  is  Tiearly  uakppwjA  to  tbem*  Now 
suppose  ^11  these  barriers  tp  be  tfajro^vni  cLowni 
imd  a  whole  people  to  stapcl-'^I  bs^i  ^most  s^^ 
U]jLe  glacMfM^orS)  i;ippn  the  oreiia  of  90oi|il  equality 
and  coQflict-^od  what  do  w^  see?  A  bom^dlc^s 
opportanity  for  the  developmept  and  improYe- 
xamt  of  human  powers-^but  an  almpat  equally 
bouudlesgk  peril. 

The  state  of  things  in  America  has  brought 
about  a  grand  and  novel  qrisis  m  human  society^ 
This  crisis  requires,  I  believe,  that  society  shpuld 
assume  a  new  character.  And  that  th^r^  are 
difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  this  new 
character,  that  there  are  difficulties  involved  in 
the  transition  of  society  from  an  artificial  to  a 
natural  and  healthful  state,  is  not  to  be  denieds 
but  freely  and  fully  admitted.  In  ti^e  ujutried 
ocean  upoQ  which  the  world  is  advancing,  there 
are  doubtless   conflicting    element^}  there   are 
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couater  correatB,  and  ibere  may  be  sUam^-^ 
but,  I  repeat,  we  are  embarked  upoa  the  Toya^, 
and  the  proper  wisdom  of  these  times  ii/  imi 
idly  to  rail  against  the  tide  that  is  bearing  as  oav 
but  to  keep  a  strict  watch  and  a  close  reckoning, 
and  to  bring  every  energy  and  to  man  every 
heart  to  the  great  enterprise. 

Society  is  entering  upon  new  trials  every  where 
— in  America  it  has  already  entered  upon  them 
— and  they  are  of  the  most  serious  nature.  They  ^ 
demand  a  discussion  among  tis,  which  they  jiate  ^ 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  receive.     Power  has  hlktxt* 
into  new    hands,  and  hands  whioh  are  liaU^j 
enough  to  abuse  it.     The  relationship  o£-  vatat-  tD> 
man  has  assumed  a  new  character,  and  die£ur  • 
adjustment  of  the  mind  to  this  new  srtuaftioR^I  • 
repeat,  will  require  a    portion,  by  no  ih0sns 
moderate,  both  of  sense  and  virtne. 

Let  me  offer  some  suggestions  on  these  posits 
separately.  "    -     ' 

Power  has  gone  into  new  hands.  ThergnuHJbi 
modem  form  of  power  is  suiSragej  tad-  siifi^gBit 
is  becoming  universal.     In  our  oouiEtry^  it  is  99  * 
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already.  We  live  in  that  extraordinary,  that  \sa^ 
prddi^ettted,'  and,  I  will  say,  that  feai^l  «6lidi^ 
tidii,  where  the  xnind  of  the  whole  people  is^  re- 
presented itt'the  government;  where  ev^ry  thing*' 
is  4itaked  upon  the  character,  the  intelligence, 
and  virtue  of  the  people ;  where  the  interests  of 
the  empire^  are  home  upon  the  wave  of  popular 
fedkig.  Popular  feeling !  how  fluctuating — this 
is  <^e  constant  langiiage  of  many  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  meet  that  we  should  hear  it-^'*  Pbpular 
feelifng  \"  they  say,  "  how  fluctuating,  how  un- 
certain, how  impetuous  and  uncontrollable  is  iti 
How*  selfish,  how  unreasonable  is  it — ^how  incon^ 
^derate.  Hash,  and  irritable — and  how  liable  to 
break  <out<  into  wild  extravagance,  into  furioos 
excesses,  ifito  storms  of  anarchy,  that  will  siToep 
through  every  land,  leaving  nothing  but  wreck 
and  ruin  in  its  path !  Popular  feeling !  what  if^ 
it  likely  to  be,  but  the  feeling  of  one  seotionil 
interest  against  another,  the  feeling  *of  the  poor 
agaiHBt  1^  rich,  and  of  lise  rich  against  the  'podf, 
the.  feeling  of'  the  ignorant  against  llie  wise,  of 
vice  againsFt  virtue,  of  lieentiouaness  and  misrule 
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ii^;»iii$t  all  airier  and  ^oittrpl-^&elhig,  ivitliimt 
rmfWf  without  mstfttint,  wiApnt  mf  priaeqpie!, 
or  aoy  regard  or  c^rt  for  any  tbing  but  its  oim 

Thk  is  the  Imig^uiige  of  many  wiae  md  thongiitK 
fill  iDfiu  ia  th^  Old  World ;  aad  it  d^serviea  to 
ho  boedfidly  oopsidored  and  oarefally  weighod* 
'^Woald  tho  WEYOs  of  tbe  oeeaa,"  they  99syrj^ 
^^  would  tho  wavea  of  the  aoa*  without  pih>l  of 
raddor»  or  any  gmdmoo  vuporior  to  tbotr  owt 
teDdoooie^,  heair  aqy  ohip  s^ely  to  the  deaived 
hftvm?  But  you  hOTO  put  the  ftibrio  of  yowr 
gioveviimont  apon  tho  waFos.  You  havo  haatd 
(^rery  thing  upon  that  loo^t  UMtablo  olemoiit*tir 
pppulor  foeliog,  populmr  su^gel"  Tim  ia  4ihi 
grmd  pmt  of  diffi^renoa  which  tho  ^Ayooatei  of 
froo  iiuititotioiis  would  find  hetwoen  him^lf  md 

I  truat  th^t,  in  our  coautry^  wo  are  to  9bo^ 
that  ibo  people  luay  ho  confided  iot  I  truet^  Wi 
are  ^  Aow  Hai/t  the  iotaresta  of  o  qonntry-miij 
ho  m^^ne  faithfiiUy  kopt  by  tho  mftny  to  wboio 
^y  app^rtiuo^  thwi  by  the  few  to  whom  thoy  do 


Adtr^more  faithfuUjr  k^pt  bj  pppnlar  intenreur 
tiOB>  thap  !l)y  depp^c  9,^tI»)ritfsr.  3ut  if  we  9r« 
ix>  9ifaqw  this^  t?^  must  see  to  U  in  sea«p]^»  aiu) 
cliiirge  ourselves  with  ibi^  responsibility,  wd 
jpioye  onrselv^  fai£bful»  A9  w  people  be&re  uk 
li|^  eif^T  done,  axid  99  zip  people  afi^r  us  wiU 
6rer  hare  eqiuJ  fk(lva]it9;g<e5  for  doing.  We  must 
«ee  to  it,  tbM  l^uowl^dg>^  is  built  up,  and  religion 
promo^d,  and  virtue  praclj^ied ;  and  that  e?rery 
nmo.  be  sober,  th»t  i^erj  vmi  be  vigilaut,  that 
ev^try  ptajQi  stgtpd  upop  his  individual  guard  md 
msateh,  a^  if  he  stood  a  j^entiuel  for  the  safety  of  aa 
jpupire.  Espieaially  must  we  pee  to  it,  that  thi^ 
y^ii^!rM4«Qass  and  sftnotity  of  th^  l^w  i^e  ims^ 
tmu^d.  amoug  us, 

I  hiFT0  i^ltempted  to  show  that  the  ]$,w  of  a  ir^ 
ipeople,  the  l^w  whi^  th^y  themselves  have  made^ 
possespes  these  chiupacterp  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
Vmt  it  is  not  pmy  abstract  sh^ow  of  autfapHty 
tlp^t  I  would  set  up.  I  cay  that  such^  %  law  Is 
^^m4  upon  the  eoi^seieu^,  beyoii4  all  etthetfs. 

If  all  th^  multitudes  iu  our  Amerioan  ivpoUi^^ 
wete  apsonblad,  tl^  wlmh  body  of  1btn,iafanoflt 
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as  one  man,  would  pronounce  the  law  and  the 
gorefnment  which  are  established  among  us,  to 
be  good  and  beneficient.  Then,  I  say,  it  is  a 
matter  of  coTiscience  to  obey  it.  We  haye  ascHbed 
to  this  law  an  authority  more  than  human.  T^e 
hare  acknowledged  in  it  that  which  gives  autho- 
rity to  heaven  itself — its  beneficence.  It  is  ne 
longer  left  to  our  will  to  decide  whether  we  otight 
to  obey  it.  That  is  already  decided.  If  we  breali 
the  law,  we  are  moral  offenders.  We  are  i^t 
mere  technical  or  political  offenders  ;  not  merieljp^ 
traitors,  or  thieves,  or  murderers,  accofdin^'  to 
some  arbitrary  and  unacknowledged  rule  ;  we'faire 
lUoral  offenders  ;  we  are  offenders  against-  diif- 
science ;  we  are  offenders  against  God ;  and  we 
must  answer  it,  not  in  a  human  tribunal*  only, 
but  at  the  bar  of  an  eternal  judgment. '  ''' 

But  possibly  some  one  may  say,  ^^  I  do  ^ilot 
hold  a  certain  law  to  be  good  or  right,  aiid  tSttiPe* 
fore  upon  your  own  showing,  I  am  not  botfnd^^ 
obey  it."  The  objector  forgets  one  ^seii[tto 
principle  of  our  poetical  system,  which  is  ^ 
much  «t  part  of  the  law  as  ttny  other.     And  that 
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is  the  principle,  that  the  majority  shall  govern* 
This. is  as  evidently  a  necessary  and  beneficent 
pr^ciple  of  law  among  us,  as  any  provision  of  the 
criminal  code ;  and  he  who  sets  it  aside,  as  plauiljc 
ofli^nds  against  the  public  wel&re,  as  if  he  stole 
or  murdered.  For  who  does  not  see  that  the 
government  cannot  go  on  a  day  without  this 
p^ciple  ?  If  every  man  is  to  decide  for  himself 
^bat,sh^ll  be  law,  there  is  an  end  of  all  law. 
I^aw  .for  a  country  must  depend  upon  agreement^; 
s^d  t^  qearest  and  the  only  approach  to  agreen 
x^ient,  is  to  be  effected  by  submitting  to  tb^ 
miyo^rjirty.  The  business  of  an  aggrieved  minority 
is.^  procure  as  speedily  as  they  can,  a  change  of 
t]y^  \aw.  Resistance  to  the  law  involves  a  priPp 
ciple  sp  fatal,  that  no  temporary  advanti^es  can 
countervail  its  wide-q>read  mischief. 
Tn^V'e  have  fallen  upon  times,  when  exact  o>e- 
di^ncsQ  tQ;  the  law& — an  obedience  so  ex^ct  that  it 
shall  r94mit  no  disturbing  interference  of  privaj;e 
jMdgiQi^ — is.  a,  subject  that  needs  to  be  deeply 
ci^nsidered.  The  disposition  on  the  patrt  i>£  some 
of  ouir  citizens  to  ti^e  the:la,w.i^tQ  tl^.Qwa 
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Itfuidto'^piiblic  ex«imtiott8  withomt  legal  trial  in 
ocie  part  of  the  coantfy,  and  the  riots  and  mobs 
dmt  hare  spread  terror  through  sottie  oi  our 
cities — ^these  are  things,  though  their  importimce 
is  likely  enough  to  be  eza^erated,  whieh  nerep- 
theless  demand  a  fixed  and  serious,  if  not  anxious 
consideration. 

And  the  question  is,  What  is  to  be  done  to 
restrain  these  excesses  ?  And  I  confidently  an- 
swer that  nothing  can  be  done,  but  through  a 
sound  public  opinion,  through  a  unirersal  and 
deep  conviction  spread  among  the  people,  that  a 
religious  reverence  and  an  exact  obedience  to  the 
law  is  our  only  safeguard.  The  only  alternative 
is  a  standing  army,  and  it  is  an  alternative  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Moral  restraint,  then,  is  the  only 
expedient.  And  let  us  not  think  that  we  have 
sufficiently  tried  it.  There  has  been  a  laxity  of 
opinion  among  us,  that  has  given  some  counte- 
nance to  mobs,  or  they  never  would  have  risen 
to  the  strength  and  violence  which  they  have 
attained  in  our  country.  There  has  been  a  want 
of  consideration  among  us,  concerning  the  neces- 
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siiy  both  of  Btfict  obedienee  to  the  Idws,  aiid  of 
gcmeral  moral  refltramt.  We  have  been  too 
sectti'e.  We  have  idly  thought  that  cmr  sydtem 
must  work  well,  because  it  iB  free  and  the  people 
intelligent. 

The  action  of  a  mob,  and  all  action  of  bodies  of 
men  against  the  laws,  is  not  only  &tal  in  effect, 
but  fetal  in  principle.  It  destroys  the  very  end 
which  a  mob  generally  proposes  to  attain.  For 
let  us  do  the  justice  to  those  bodies  of  violent 
and  misguided  men,  to  say  that  they  usually 
propose  some  good  end.  But  the  very  principle  of 
irregular  and  unauthorised  interference  destroys 
every  good  end  of  government  and  society.  Ft>r 
who  GSXk  be  safe,  if  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  infuriated  multitudes  are  to  decide  upon  his 
conduct  ?  Who  can  speak  freely  as  he  ought,  the 
truth,  or  his  true  and  honest  sentiments,  if  he  is 
subject  to  such  a  tribunal  ? 

No  matter  then  how  apparently  jnnt  the  occa- 
sion for  this  violent  popular  interference  may  be. 
There  may  be  some  urgent  danger  to  be  guarded 
against.    There  may  be  some  detestable  principle 
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to  be  put  down.  There  may  be  some  abominable 
nuisance  to  be  abated.  Bot  who,  in  his  senses, 
would  call  for  the  corrective  hand  of  a  mob? 
Who  that  has  ever  once  seen  a  mob,  would  not 
say,  **  Heaven  rid  us  of  such  remedies ! " 

The  trades  unions  subject  themselves  to  the 
same  censure,  whenever  they  overstep  the  limits 
of  the  law.  The  prejudice  of  many  against  them 
is  so  violent,  that  they  probably  regard  the  very 
combinations  as  unlawful.  But  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, whether  any  body  of  people  has  not  a 
right  to  assemble  to  deliberate  and  act  for  the 
common  welfare.  It  never  has  been  denied,  that 
employers  have  a  right  to  agree  together,  upon 
the  wages  they  will  give;  certainly  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  employed  have  just  as  much 
right  to  agree  together  upon  the  wages  they  will 
demand .  Doubtless,  combinations  of  a  particular 
class  for  such  a  purpose,  or  indeed  for  almost  any 
purpose,  are  liable  to  do  much  mischief  and  much 
wrong.  I  regret  them,  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  that  I  should  regret  combinations  among 
merchants  and  men  of  wealth,  designed  to  act 
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Upon  the  texts  or  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  It 
is  the  policy  of  oar  institutions  not  to  separate, 
but  to  blend  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Trades  unions  are  a  device  of  the  Old  World, 
naturally  enough  springing  from  fixed  and  repul- 
sire  distinctions  of  classes.  The  sensible  mecha- 
nics and  labourers  of  our  country  ought  to  see 
.this,  and  to  hold  their  hands  from  those  associa- 
tion bonds,  as  they  would  from  manacles.  The 
man  who  aspires  to  a  higher  place  in  society, 
should  take  care  how  he  links  himself  with  a 
oombination,  which  is  likely  to  embrace  the 
lowest  and  vilest  of  the  community.  He  lessens 
his  power  by  doing  so ;  he  lessens  his  free  action ; 
he  lessens  his  chance  of  rising  in  the  world.  I 
appeal- to  any  intelligent  trades  unionist,  whether 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  is  not  likely  to  be 
led  by  one  or  two  demagogues,  who  have  not 
more  sense,  but  a  greater  gift  of  speech  than  the 
rest)  and  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  be  absolutely 
etetroUed  by  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  of 
it&  class.  With  these,  then,  notwithstanding  all 
his  menial  remonstrances,  he  must  be  confounded 

VOL.  II.  p 
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in  the  eye  of  the  world.  He  ong^t  to  have  some- 
thing too  much  of  pride  for  that.  He  onght  also 
to  reflect,  that  although  such  a  combination  may 
be  lawfol  in  the  outset,  it  is  yery  likely  to  be 
lawless  in  the  end.  And  whoii  it  does  become 
lawless,  when  it  assnmes  the  character  of  a  mob, 
when  it  breaks  in  with  violence  upon  the  peace- 
ful labours  of  those  who  are  still  inclined  to  work 
for  the  support  of  their  fiumlies,  or  compels  them 
by  threats  of  violence,  to  desist  from  their  lawful 
occupations — ^then,  I  say,  and  I  say  it  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  armed  police,  strong  enough  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  outrages  upon  the  public  order! 
I  am,  perhaps,  as  averse  as  any  one  can  be,  to 
such  a  remedy.  But  it  would  probably,  in  the 
end,  save  more  lives  than  it  would  sacrifice  in 
the  outset ;  and  lives  of  &r  greater  value ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wives  9sxd  children  of  these 
misguided  insurgents,  who  are  brought  to  the 
extremity  of  poverty  and  distress,  to  disease,  and 
perhaps  to  death,  by  the  idl^Biess  of  their  natural 
protectors — or  who,  perhaps,  are  begging  at  one 
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end  of  the  town,  ivliile  their  husbands  and  fathers 
are  violently  arresting  industry,  and  destroying 
property  at  the  other — one  part  of  the  family 
levying  contributions  for  charity  upon  the  very 
wealth,  which  the  other  part  are  laying  waste  by 
violence.  But  I  said,  that  lives  of  far  greater 
value  were  lost ;  and  I  mean  those  of  our  police 
officers.  The  policeman,  too,  has  a  family :  and 
he  goes  from  it  in  the  morning,  knowing,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  that  day  to  encounter  a  mob.  Can 
he  do  so  without  anxiety  ?  Does  not  his  family 
implore  him,  for  their  sakes,  to  take  care  of  him- 
self? But  forth  he  must  go.  At  the  magnani- 
mous risk  of  every  thing  dear  to  him,  he  goes  into 
that  wild  and  lawless  crowd.  For  the  public 
safety  he  goes  there.  To  shield  the  whole  com- 
munity from  violence,  he  offers  his  head  to  the 
blows  of  an  infuriated  multitude.  He  falls ;  he 
sinks  in  the  crowd ;  he  is  beaten  to  death !  Is 
there  no  remedy  to  be  used  against  such  a  cruel 
issue  as  this  ?  Are  the  public  justice  and  honour 
to  sleep  in  supine  indifference,  or  to  shrink  back  in 
pusillanimous  fear,  when  the  faithful  servants  of 

the  public  are  thus  sacrificed  to  lawless  violence? 

p2 
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We  have  had  scarcely  time  yet,  to  set  up  the 
necessary  guards  against  new  and  recent  forms  of 
popular  violence.     This  is  the  explanation  of  that 
unexampled  state  of  things,  in  some  of  our  Atlan- 
tic cities,  and  some  of  our  western  towns,  which 
is  the  wonder  and  ridicule  of  Europe.   That  pub- 
lic opinion  is  entirely  right  with  regard  to  these 
enormities,  is  our  security ;  for  the  public  opinion 
in  America  is  law.     That  this  opinion  will  find 
out  some  way  to  repress  mobs,  and  the  murderous 
executions  of  the  too  far-fitmed,  but  not  too  odious 
Lynch  law,  I  cannot  doubt.*   I  believe  that  these 
things  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  perpetuity  of 

*  In  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
American^  dated  14th  January,  1836,  the  writer,  speaking 
of  the  late  horrible  atrocities  in  Spain,  says,  "  God  forbid 
that  the  United  States  should  ever  witness  such  scenes  of 
blood ;  but  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  not  so  much  dwelt  upon 
by  the  press  of  Eiu'ope,  as  the  Lynch  law  proceedings  in  the 
United  States."    It  is  all  very  well !    Let  the  indignation  of 
Europe  be  fixed  upon  such  monstrous  proceedings.      If 
indignant  justice  will  not  otherwise  awake  at  home,  let 
foreign  reproach  arouse  it.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  let  not 
our  favourers  or  our  adversaries  imagine  that  Lynch  law  is 
the  law  of  this  country,  or  that  it  is  ever  likely  to  be ;  or  that 
it  has  been,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  of  extreme  local 
irritation  and  alarm. 
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our  institutions,  than  the  vexatious  stings  of  a 
wasp,  or  the  irritating  attacks  of  a  swarm  of  flies^ 
with  the  life  of  the  mighty  elephant. 

Indeed,  I  do  by  no  means  so  much  fear  for  the 
permanence  of  our  institutions,  as  for  their  effect 
upon  the  essential  well-being  and  happiness  of 
society.  Even  the  dissolution  of  our  union  would 
prpbably  leave  unaltered  the  form  of  our  state 
governments.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  anticipate  or 
imagine  any  change  in  the  national  character, 
that  would  permit  the  creation  of  a  nobility  or  of 
a  monarchy  among  us.  We  are  often  told  of 
coming  ages  of  anarchy  and  blood,  out  of  which 
is  to  rise  a  military  despotism.  We  are  ad* 
monished  of  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
republics.  I  do  not  desire  that  the  admonition 
should  be  scornfully  resisted.  Occupying  as  we 
do  a  new  world,  scarcely  feeling  any  ties  to  past 
ages,  taking  counsel  of  innovation  rather  than  of 
antiquity,  dwelling  more  upon  the  bright  visions 
of  futurity  than  upon  the  sublimity  of  ancient 
time,  we  may  be  instructed  less  than  we  ought 
by  the  lessons  of  history.    Still,  I  cannot  help 
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obwi  vjAg',  wheB  Ac  enaiples  •£  Giccue  sad 
Borne  are  biuaglu:  fiwwud,  Asft  thcfe  are  de- 
ments in  the  eoostitatioB  of  oar  societT,  wkid 
do  not  seem  to  be  ooosidcfed  in  dw  eomparimi. 
I  meftn  those  elements  of  aiightj  fatee — Qmsti* 
anitjr  and  aniveraal  edocaticMi.  Tkey  hare  formed 
a  people  in  America,  Both,  as  GSieeee  and  Rome 
nerer  eoneeived  of.  This  is  searedy  a  tiqnc  for 
a^^ment ;  the  eonelosion  here  most  be  the  le- 
snlt  of  observation.  But  when  I  loclk  npon  saeh 
a  people  as  oars,  enlightened  as  they  are,  and 
united  in  the  bands  of  Chrisdan  brotheriiood,  I 
cannot  help  asking— and  feeUng,  too,  as  if  there 
was  the  force  of  argnment  in  the  question — 
Where  are  the  elemente  of  aniTersal  anarchy  and 
bloodshed?  I  look  at  individuals — at  those 
whom  I  know — at  the  body  of  die  people  in  the 
country — and  I  say.  Can  this  man  and  that  man 
be  induced  to  take  his  musket,  and  fight  with  his 
neighbour  in  the  next  state?  Con  Massachusetts 
go  to  war  with  Connecticut  ? — or  New  England 
with  New  York? — or  the  Northern  States  with 
the  Southern?    What  may  happen  five  or  ten 
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centuries  hence,  I  pretend  not  to  predict.  It 
is  easy  to  deliver  prophecies  which  are  to  wait 
centuries  for  their  fulfilment  or  failure.  "With 
regard  to  the  future,  I  know  no  safer  augury  than 
past  experience.  I  repose,  then,  upon  the,  to  my 
apprehension,  undeniahle  fact,  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  right-minded,  religious  feeling  of 
our  people,  hare  been  gaining  strength,  and  are 
at  this  moment  advancing  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  Can  this  fact  be  denied  ?  Certainly  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  improving;  and  the 
number  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books*^ 
and  readers — is  increasing  in  a  ratio,*  far  beyond 

*  Most  of  the  market-women  who  sell  vegetables  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  city  of  New  York,  buy  and  read  a  daily 
newspaper.  I  suspect  the  world  might  be  searched  over  in 
vain  for  a  parallel  to  this  fact ;  which  is  an  iUustration,  also^ 
of  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Let  a  poor  man,  moreover,  go 
through  the  market  with  his  basket,  and  those  women  will, 
fill  it.  I  remember  the  time,  too,  when  this  humble  but 
meritorious  class  of  persons  was  entitled  to  less  honourable 
mention. 

In  Geneva,  with  twenty-^flve  thousand  inhabitants,  there 
are  one  weekly  and  two  semi^weekly  newspapers.  In  the 
town  of  New  Bedford,  (Mass.,)  with  a  population  of  nine 
thousand,  there  are  three  weekly  and  two  daily  papers. 
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the  progress  of  population.  Certainly  the  vices 
of  gaming,  pro&neness,  and  intemperance,  have 
yisibly  declined  among  us.  Certainly,  the  juris-* 
prudence  of  the  country,  that  great  moral  gauge 
and  safeguard  of  a  nation,  has  improved,  and  im« 
proved,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  beyond  all  ex* 
ample,  ancient  or  modem.  And  once  more  I 
say,  certainly  there  has  been  a  growth  of  reli* 
gious  feeling  in  the  country;  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  subject  is  spreading  itself  among  all 
classes  of  the  people ;  the  churches  are  more 
fully  attended ;  the  number  of  communicants  is 
every  where  increasing.  Nay,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  preaching  is  better  than  it  was; 
at  any  rate,  taking  my  past  impressions  with  me, 
I  find  it  wherever  I  go  better  than  I  expected. 
Nor  in  regard  to  statistical  statements  of  this 
nature,  does  it  seem  to  me  fair  to  reply  with 
strictures  or  censures  upon  the  religious  zeal  of 
our  people.  Such  strictures  are  very  proper  in 
their  place ;  but  their  place  is  not  in  a  general 
estimate  of  this  kind.  The  religious  spirit  of  the 
country  is  strong ;  it  is  growing  stronger ;  this  i^ 
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undeniable.  And  now,  if  all  this  be  true,  what, 
I  ask,  is  meant  by  the  charge  of  a  national  dete- 
rioration, that  threatens  the  eventual  subversion 
of  our  firee  institutions? 

But  I  have  been  led,  by  these  observations, 
away  from  the  point  on  which  I  was  about  to 
insist.  It  is  not  the  danger  of  destruction  to  our 
popular  forms,  that  so  much  impresses  my  mind, 
as  the  trial  of  character  which  is  passing  under 
these  forms.  The  danger  that  I  should  fear,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  give  way  to  gloomy  forebodings, 
would  be,  that  while  the  glorious  fabric  remains 
untouched,  those  who  walk  beneath  it  may  not 
reap  all  the  advantages  of  their  favoured  con- 
dition ;  that  while  the  fair  form  of  liberty  is 
preserved,  the  very  heart  and  happiness  of  it 
may  be  eaten  out  by  "  carking  cares,"  by  do- 
mestic competitions,  by  private  discontents — by 
the  jealousies,  and  distrusts,  and  vexations  that 
spring  from  ambitious  aspirings,  and  undefined 
claims,  and  disappointed  expectations. 

I  believe  that  there  is  (from  certain  causes) 
more  suffering  among  our  people,  than  among 

p  3 
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the  people  of  any  other  eonntry  in  the  world !  I 
begin  with  this  assertion,  and  I  make  it  thus 
nakedly,  that  it  may,  if  possible^  staftle  the 
reader  into  some  attention.  It  will,  doubtless, 
be  thought  a  bold  declaration ;  but  I  say  it :  I 
believe  there  is  more  suffering  (from  certain 
mental  and  moral  causes)  in  our  <jOnntry  than  in 
any  other.  There  may  be  mo^  happiness,  too ; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is.  But  there  is 
positively  more  suffering.*  Nor  does  this  arise 
alone  from  the  greater  amount  of  intelligence 
diffused  abroad  among  the  mass  of  our  people. 
It  arises  in  part  from  the  peculiar  relationships  of 
society  among  us.  The  higher  and  the  lower 
classes,  as  they  are  called,  sustain  a  less  happy 
relation  to  each  other  in  America  than  they  do  in 
Europe.  Domestics  are  less  happy,  as  a  class,  in 
America  than  they  are  in  Europe.  Does  any 
one  ask  why  ?  I  answer,  because,  in  Europe, 
and '  wherever  aristocratic  institutions  prevail, 
servants  look  upon  their  state  of  life  as  a  perma- 


or 


*  Of  course  I  should  except  cases  of  extreme  oppression 
poverty,  ^e  those  of  Poland  or  of  Rome. 
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nent  condition.  In  America  every  domestic  is 
hoping  to  rise  to  a  higher  place  in  society.  Hence 
he  is  restless  and  uneasy.  Hence  dependence  is 
a  thousand  times  more  galling  to  him  than  it  is 
to  the  European  servant.  He  must  be  a  dull 
observer,  who  does  not  see,  I  had  almost  said  in 
a  thousand  forms  of  pride,  petulance,  jealousy, 
carelessness,  unfaithfulness,  and  unhappiness, 
this  grand  difficulty  attending  the  condition  of 
the  American  domestic.  Is  the  situation  of  the 
American  householder,  employer,  man  of  wealth, 
compared  with  the  European,  any  more  fortunate 
and  happy  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  grand  difficulty 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  comfort,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  state  of  do- 
mestic service.  There  are  exceptions^  of  course ; 
but  the  general  want  of  fidelity,  attention,  kind- 
ness, and  respect  in  domestics,  is  a  source  of 
perpetual  annoyance  in  almost  all  the  families  in 
the  country.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  there  is  less 
skill,  less  accomplishment,  less  heartiness,  in  the 
duties  of  any  situation,  where  the  occupant 
regards  it  with  disgust,  and  is  determined  to 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
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It  is  easy  to  spread  this  general  comparison 
into  all  the  shades  and  details  of  the  social  re- 
lations. Those  who  are  beneath,  where  all  are 
free  to  rise,  are  looking  to  the  situations  above, 
not  as  places  never  to  be  reached,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  prizes  to  be  contended  for.  The 
sight  of  splendid  dwellings  and  equipages,  there- 
fore, is  likely  to  awaken,  in  many  bosoms,  envy 
and  irritation,  rather  than  kindness  and  deference. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  above,  look  upon 
their  inferiors  in  station  as  aspirants  and  assail- 
ants, rather  than  as  friends  and  supporters.  In 
this  state  of  things,  all  the  offices  and  relations  of 
life  are  apt  to  become  less  kindly.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  fixed  and  impassable  dis- 
tinctions, no  protecting  barriers  of  caste  or 
coterie,  men  are  apt  to  fear  intrusion^  or  else  to 
fear  lest  they  be  thought  intrusive.  Hence,  I 
thinks  the  proverbial  distrust  and  coldness  of  our 
manners.  And  hence,  I  fear,  a  want,  to  some 
extent,  of  real  heartiness,  confidence,  and  enthu^ 
siasm  in  society. 

Do  I  say,  then,  that  this  state  of  freedom  is 
undesirable  ?    By  no  means.    The  most  desirable 
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condition  for  a  people,  is  not  that  which  embraces 
the  greatest  immediate  comfort,  not  that  which 
presents  the  fewest  annoyances  and  difficulties, 
but  that  which  tends  to  the  greatest  ultimate 
improvement.  It  is  the  order  of  Providence,  it 
is  the  discipline  of  our  moral  nature,  that  the 
process  of  improvement  should  involve  much 
suffering.  The  result  is  happiness  ;  and  for  that 
happiness  I  am  looking.  But  the  process,  I 
repeat,  is  usually  trying  and  difficult.  It  involves 
many  moral  efforts,  many  severe  struggles,  many 
painful  questionings.  Doubtless  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  for  the  master  to  hold  his  ser-» 
vants  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence,  so  that 
they  should  cling  to  his  service  as  their  only 
means  of  support,  so  that  they  should  have  no 
wish,  will,  or  thought,  but  of  implicit  obedience; 
but  would  this  be  the  best  state  of  things  for 
them^  or  even,  morally  considered,  for  himself? 
Doubtless  the  ignorant  peasant,  whose  thoughts 
seldom  wander  beyond  the  plantation  on  which 
he  toils,  experiences  less  care  and  anxiety,  and  is 
less  tried  with  questions  of  social  precedence  and 
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position,  than  the  independent  citizen,  who  has 
the  world  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  who 
knows  of  no  world  above  him  to  which  he  may 
not  aspire.     Doubtless  the  slave  suffers    less, 
mentally  and  morally,  than  his  master.      Push 
the  comparison  something  further,  and  you  will 
find  a  race  of  beings  that  does  not  suffer  at  all — 
animals.     Now,  advance  animals  to  the  state  of 
Hottentots,  and  Hottentots  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  and  serfs  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
peasantry  of  Europe,  and  a  peasantry,  tenants  at 
will,  to  the  privileges  of  free  citizens;  and  at 
every  step  you  open  new  sources  both  of  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering.    And  the  relative  d^ree  of 
enjoyment  and  suffering,  in  each  state,  will  be  in 
proportion  as  the  duties  of  that  state  are  well  or 
ill  understood  and  practised.    The  more  novel, 
and,  in  its  principles  and  modes  of  action,  un- 
settled any  condition  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
suffering. 

Now  this  I  consider  to  be  the  conditiim  of  our 
American  people.  Our  political  institutions  have 
placed  us  in  a  new  school,  and  most  of  us  are  yet 
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upon  the  first  form.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  in  such  a  school.  The  ancient  liberty 
differed  almost  as  widely  from  our  modem  free* 
dom,  as  the  aristocratic  system  itself  does. 
Greece  and  Rome,  crowded  with  slayes,  e;spe- 
rienced  .but  few  of  the  peculiar  trial?  of  our 
social  condition.  The  private  relations  of  life 
among  them  were  more  fixed  than  ours ;  while 
at  the  same  time  their  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  less  secure.  They  were  leas  secure, 
because  the  basis  of  society  on  which  they  were 
placed  was  not  the  basis  of  truth  and  justice. 
And  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  in  this  respect, 
we  enjoy  an  advantage  over  all  the  modern 
governments  of  the  Old  World.  While  the  right 
tendencies  of  mind  with  us  are  all  conservative, 
the  right  tendencies  of  mind  in  the  European 
states^-^tbe  tendencies^  that  is  to  say,  to  diffused 
knowledge,  equalised  property,  and  free  thought 
— are  all  destructive  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

Butset  to  porsoei  this  poittt--^I  say  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  new  school.    We  wt  learning,  from 
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trying  experience,  many  important  lessons.    Oar 
education  has  not  yet  come  to  its  end ;  and  our 
system,  like  every  formatiye  and  disciplinary 
system,  is  to  be  jndged  of  with  this  just  reserva- 
tion.   There  are  systems  of  education  which  are 
occupied    with    immediate    results;    there    are 
systems  which  look  to  fiiture  issues.     Ours  is  of 
the  latter  kind.    We  are  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Like  our  noble  fore&thers,  we  are,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  ^^  living  for  them  that  shall 
come  after."    Society  in  America  is  contending 
with  many  difficulties;    it  is  necessarily  sacri^ 
ficing  much  immediate  comfort,  for  a  magnificent 
result  hereafter.   I  say  a  magnificent  result.   For 
no  vision  of  patrician  honour  and  plebeian  humi- 
lity, of  lofty  command  and  humble  service,  of 
baronial  dignity  and  obsequious  respect,  of  ge- 
nerous protection  and  grateAil  dependence,  of 
titles,  coronets,  stars,  and  banners,  with  the  lowly 
homage  of  a  surrounding  multitude — ^no  such 
vision,  though  it  may  charm  the  reveries  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  can  be  so  glorious  as  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  people,  living  under  the 
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gentle  rule  of  impartial  law — each  one's  welfare 
equally  cared  for  by  the  paternal  state — each  one 
possessing  all  the  liberty  that  equal  laws  can  give, 
for  pursuing  his  own  improvement  and  happiness 
— each  one  respecting  himself  and  his  fellows  as 
moral  beings,  subjects  alike  of  the  majesty  of 
Heaven:  no  oppression  bowing  down  the  weak 
to  the  strong,  the  friendless  to  the  favoured — no 
lordship,  but  that  which  a  man  shall  make  for 
himself — ^no  power  but  for  the  common  weal— no 
end  but  universal  happiness.  Herein  lies  the 
true  nobleness  and  charm  of  society ;  in  its  im- 
partiality, in  its  justice — ^not  in  sacrificing  one 
part  to  the  comfort  or  respectability  of  another — 
a  system  degrading  to  all ;  but  in  the  improve* 
ment,  happiness,  education,  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  And  were  it  not  for  the  yet  unex- 
hausted heritage  of  false,  feudal  maxims  which 
past  ages  have  sent  down  to  us,  no  noble-minded 
man  would  be  able  to  see  things  in  any  other 
light:  no  lofty  imagination,  nor  poetry,  would 
have  thrown  their  charm  over  a  system  of  op- 
pression and  cruel  injustice.      It  is  to  be  ret 
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mxrked,  indeed,  that  poetry,  when  she  has  made 
princes  and  nobles  her  theme,  has  touched  the 
heart  chiefly  by  portraying  their  humanity,  their 
gentleness,  their  kindness  to  inferiors.  The  am- 
descemionj  alas!  seems  to  have  been  the  grand 
theme.  It  hag  been  such  a  toander,  even  to  poets, 
that  a  man  should  be  a  man  !  This  perreision  of 
almost  all  genius — ^this  prostration  of  all  truth 
and  right,  before  power  and  state,  is  one  of  the 
heariest  indictments  to  be  brought  against  the 
entire  system  of  aristocratic  distinctions. 

Possessed,  through  a  long  hereditary  descent 
of  opinion,  of  these  views,  so  favourable  to  the 
few,  so  disparaging  to  the  many,  we  are  perhaps 
but  ill  qualified  to  judge  fidrly  and  philoso- 
phically of  that  process  of  improvement,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  is  necessarily 
wrought  out  through  much  imperfection;  the 
people,  in  their  new  position,  are  committii^ 
many  mistakes ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  lookers  on, 
piMSing  by  apparently  all  the  destructive  errors 
of  past  times,  give  themselves  up  to  the  dread 
and  the  denunciation  of  these  popular  mistakes 
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and  excesses*  Thej  dkcem  not,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  the  signs  of  this-  time.  The  upheaving  of 
the  popular  mass  offends  them.  The  gi^owing 
independence,  the  insolence,  as  they  regard  it,  of 
the  lower  classes,  disgusts  and  alarms  them. 
Trades  unions,  those  natural,  and  often,  doubt- 
less, misdirected  struggles  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes  to  better  their  condition,  arse 
to  them  utter  abominations.  Those  placahds 
which  they  sometimes  see  in  our  citied,  appealing 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  read  to  them  like  fearful  handwritings 
upon  the  wall,  proclaiming  that  the  days  of 
liberty  are  numbered «  Now  I  regard  all  these 
things  as  among  the  unhappy,  but  unavoidable 
processes  of  the  great  modem  experiment  on 
free  institutions.  The  people,  after  all,  are  by 
no  means  committing  such  errors  and  injuries,  as 
kings  and  nobles  have  done.  I  believe  that  all 
will  eventually  come  right.  To  this  political 
optimism,  I  would  hold  fast»  till  I  am  beaten  off 
by  those  shocks  and  convulsions  of  society,  that 
shall  whelm  all  in  one  common  ruin !  Heaven 
avert  them ! 
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And  that  they  may  be  averted,  that  the  expe^ 
riment  may  come  out  well,  I  admit  that  we  all 
have  duties  to  perfonn.  Nay,  more,  and  I  believe 
that  Providence  has  it  in  charge — that  our  very 
situation  gives  some  pledges  that  we  shall  perform 
them.  Our  very  comfort  demands,  our  very  ne- 
cessities require,  that  we  should  learn  anew  the 
duties  of  humanity,  of  courtesy,  and  of  Christi-* 
anity.  And  these  are  the  particular  duties  to 
which  I  refer. 

We  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  claims  of  huma^ 
nity,  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  place  which  they 
never  before  held.  The  demand  is  urged  by  an 
irresistible  power — ^the  power  of  the  multitude. 
It  claims  to  have  its  rights,  its  interests,  its  feel- 
ings respected.  It  will  no  longer  do  among  us,  as 
is  yet  done  in  England  with  amazing  frequency, 
to  call  this  multitude  a  worthless  rabble.  The 
demagogue  will  indeed  take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  crowd  may  be  to  some 
extient  misled  by  him ;  but  it  is  the  demi^ogue 
that  is  corrupted  rather  than  the  crowd ;  I  believe 
that  the  heart  of  our  people  is  yet  sound.  An 
intelligent  people  may  err,  but  can  it  wilfully  err? 
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Can  it  harness  itself  to  the  demagogue's  car,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  it? 

It  is  sometimes  petulantly  said,  that,  in  domes- 
tic life,  the  real  masters  in  America  are  the  ser- 
vants. Here,  too,  is  error  doubtless  on  the  part 
of  the  great  class  of  domestic  assistants.  Can 
any  body  wonder  that  they  commit  this  error? 
And  is  it  not  better  that  their  claims,  as  human 
beings,  should  be  enforced  by  some  unreasonable 
exactions,  than  to  be  never  regarded  at  all  ?  The 
domestic  is  not  in  this  country  as  he  has  been  in 
the  Old  World,  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  another.  He  is  to  be  considered,  respected, 
felt  for,  as  a  human  being.  Let  him  be  so  re- 
garded, let  him  be  treated  with  kindness,  let  an 
interest — ay,  a  Christian  interest — ^be  taken  in 
his  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  the  state 
of  our  families  will  be  made  happier,  by  every 
step  of  that  progress  in  the  morality  and  piety  of 
domestic  life.  That  progress  must  be  made.  I 
lament  not  that  Providence  has  taken  a  bond  of 
society,  that  it  shall  be  made ! 

Will  not  courtesy  be  promoted  in  an  equal 
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proportion?  Let  the  relations  of  life  be  just  and 
kind,  and  kind  manners  will  be  the  consequence. 
Let  the  members  of  a  family  take  the  proper  in- 
terest in  one  another,  as  human  beings,  as  alike 
children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven,  and  I  will 
answer  for  their  manners — ^yes,  and  for  the  man- 
ners of  the  humblest  of  its  members.  What  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  servant's  character  and  man- 
ners in  England,  or  wherever  else  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions prevail  ?  That  he  is  apt  and  obedient, 
attentive,  respectful,  and  grateful ;  that  he  is  a 
useftil  instrument,  a  serviceable  person,  true  to 
his  master.  ^^  It  is  a  good  creature ;"  and  the 
master,  and  the  mistress,  and  their  children,  are 
well  satisfied,  because  this  person — the  old  but- 
ler, the  attentive  footman,  the  kind  nurse — is 
living  for  their  comfort.  Does  it  enter  at  all 
into  the  aristocratic  contemplation  of  this  faith- 
ful dependent,  that  he  should  live  for  purposes 
of  his  own — for  purposes  proper  to  him  as  a 
human  being ;  that  his  own  powers  should  be 
cultivated,  his  mind  enlarged,  and  that  he  should 
cherish  as  true  a  self-respect  as  his  master  does  ? 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  what  individuals  may  do — 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  general  judgment  and  feeling  of  society 
in  England,  and  France,  and  Italy. 

I  have  known  instances  in  America,  where  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employed,  of  hou8e>- 
holder  and  domestic,  is,  to  my  view,  altogether 
more  beautiful,  than  the  beau  ideal  of  that  rela- 
tion in  the  Old  World;  where  the  superior  in 
station  says  of  his  inferior,  '^  I  respect  that  person 
just  as  truly  and  just  as  much  as  he  respects  me, 
and  with  just  as  good  reason;"  and  where  he 
treats  him  accordingly;  where  that  treatment, 
moreover,  has  won,  in  return,  a  noble  confidence 
and  love ;  and  where,  in  fine,  the  inferior  stands 
up  in  his  proper  dignity  as  a  man — where  his 
manners  are  respectful  and  obliging,  not  because 
he  is  afraid  of  losing  his  place,  but  because  he 
respects  himself  too  much  to  be  rude  and  dis* 
courteous  to  others;  where  his  good  manners 
stand  on  the  just  and  firm  basis  of  moral  affection 
and  mental  culture.  That  is  a  beautiful  relation. 
It  is  a  relation  that  becomes  men  and  Christians. 
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It  is  the  only  suitable  relation  for  beings,  whose 
ties  as  a  &mily  are  soon  to  be  dissolved,  and  who 
are  to  stand  as  equals  before  the  throne  of  their 
common  Creator  and  Judge ! 

In  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  time  that  some  of 
the  old  maxims  of  feudal  societies  should  be  done 
away.  The  horror  of  being  thought  poor  and 
dependent,  the  dread  of  being  confounded  with 
inferiors,  the  contempt  visited  upon  the  necessity 
of  labour,  the  scornful  reference  to  certain  trades 
and  occupations  which  mfects  even  our  literature, 
should  give  place  to  higher  maxims.  Make  any 
occupation  contemptible,  and  you  take  the  most 
direct  way  to  make  those  engaged  in  it  reckless 
and  vicious.  Does  not  observation  verify  the 
remark  ?  Those  incognito  female  working  esta- 
blishments — so  to  call  them — ^which  are  known 
in  some  of  our  cities,  are  a  libel  on  virtuous  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  so  much  blame  those  who 
desire  to  spread  around  them  this  shield  against 
the  absurd  maxims  of  society.  The  wrong  lies  in 
that  spirit  of  society  which  creates  such  esta- 
blishments.    They  stand  in  a  civilised  and  Chris- 
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tian  country^  like  the  guarded  old  feudal  castlei^ 
— relics  of  barbarism.  It  is  a  curious  illustration: 
of  the  absurd  perversions  of  sentiment,  which 
feudal  distinctions  have  wrought  iu  the  worid, 
that  idleness — ^the  not  being  obliged  to  labour,  or 
study,  or  to  do  any  useful  thing  on  earth — should 
have  been  held  to  be  the  most  honourable  of  all 
positions  in  society.  Nay,  the  very  dependents 
aad  meniaU  of  some  lordly  idler  have  some- 
times, by  reflected  honour,  taken  precedence  of 
the  most  honourable  and  learned  professions. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Choice  of 
a  Profession,  argues  against  that  of  a  clergyman 
in  England,  on  account  of  its  frequent  want  of 
respectability.  And  by  way  of  illustration,  he 
relates  the  anecdote  of  a  curate,  who  was  so 
elated  at  possessing  the  acquaintance,,  npt  of  the 
lord  of  a  neighbouring  castle,  but  of  his  butler, 
that  he  observed,  concerning  that  distinguished 
personage,  (the  butler,)  "  that  he  was  so  familiar 
with  him,  that  he  could  say  any  thing  to  him." 

But  for  the  correction  of  all  errors,  and  the 
remedy  of  all  evils  incident  to  our  situation,  our 
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eUef  r^iort  must  lie  to  the  priecii^  of  tb^ 
Chriatim  religioa.  Qw  ^ituatim  is  thw  &r 
fortiuate,  that  it  urges  these  priBc^plf^  ^pQip.1ls, 
as  it  Beyer  qiged  thent  upoB  mj  <Kth^  poodle. 
The  rehUiaQs  of  soeietj  wiih  as  lure  iNfp^ght 
down  to  the  bare  and  m^pie  eharactejr  of  ^  PW^* 
oexion  hetwew  maii  aod  inaii.  {leiM^  to  bea?t 
we  are  brought ;  aad  there  is  not  a  pitar>  cpr  » 
badge,  or  a  strip  of  Ureiy  ob.  any  niw'ii  bos^ni^, 
to  teaeh  deference  to  wa,  of  to  entitle  atotiMlr.  to 
the  tone  of  anthonty.  The  .priyil^ges  of  w^ik^ 
the  instinct  of  diseipliao,  the  howk  of  neeessfi^^ 
are  aU  brokeB  and  abrogated*  AU.  artiftoM 
barriers  are  removed ;  the  leadini;  strvftgat  l^bifA 
have  served  for  ihe  guidance  of  past  titiieii  9W 
oompletely  tabsa  away;  and  we. are  plaQe4  m 
the  open  and  uB^oJbcrtructed  lKeI4  of  equa^  nght* 
and fiuF relatioBs.  Whatnonr eenst^^ln^l^ 
of  all  that  has  eontroUed  and  ooen)e4  the  inaniMi? 
and  aetions  of  men  hitheriio,  hut  fth^ .  i^^  ,.of 
rectitude,  krindno^s,  and  foi^beaopai^e-^thp^  .H^K^ 
of  Christian  sejlf-respeot^  and'  Ghi^^t]^  »^Kt»aI 
respect  ?    The  basis  of  tfaeoBstical,  equali^  oa 
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which  we  stand,  is  really  the  ground  of  Chris- 
tianity.  Will  not  our  privileges,  as  a  people, 
teach  us  our  duties  ? 

It  is  only  under  this  influence,  that  the  relation 
of  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  the  whole 
body  to  each  individual,  can  be  safe  and  happy. 
A  po(>r  man  with  this  spirit,  would  say,  '^  I  am 
willing  to  perform  a  stipulated  service  for  my 
ridi  ne^hbour;  I  feel  no  degradation  in  the 
employment ;  it  is  my  mind  only,  not  my  em- 
ploymtot,  that  can  degrade  me ;  it  is  envy,  or 
jei^busy  not  labour,  that  is  degrading ;  I  respect 
myself,  my  soul,  my  hope,  too  much  to  be  con- 
tend!^ about  comparative  trifles ;  nay,  according 
to  the  Christian  law,  I  love  my  neighbour  too 
much,  and  I  hold  my  fellow  CSiristiaa  in  too  much 
honour,  to  think  of  any  injury  or  indignity  to 
him  ;  let  him  be  honoured  aceordii^  to  his 
merits;  let 'him  be  prospered  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God :  I  am  thankful  for  his 
welfiire:  I  am  happy  in  my  own."  What  a  lofty- 
minded  labourer  were  that !  He  might  walk 
behind  the  plough ;   but  the  conqueror  in  his 

q2 
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triomphal  procesuoa  never  walked  in  a  patb 
mora  glorious*  Let  the  rioh  man  reciprocate  t)^ 
noble  feelings  assuming  nothing  imbecoming  tbe 
rflalian  of  one  Chxistiaa  man  tp  another,.  A^ikr 
ful  for  his  prosperity )  aadt^opihle,  ?iot  prouA? 
under  it;  and  wMt  a  state  of  society  wpuld  il^fs 
be  I  What  manners,  whftt  grnce^.bolih.of.ijfev 
racter  and.behaviouir,  would  ^pr^igyfrofopi.it.S.,  . 
And  then,  again )  aato  the  inlhiegpce,|]ndiii!^  t}^^ 
whole  body  of  the  peoplerrt!^^  ^^b^^y  np^joritj 
— ^possesses  ov^r  the  weifa^?i  /pf  ef^/^M^p(i4^ 
^— it  needs  to  be  subjected  feo  th^ ;  si^n^.  ,contrql. 
Public  opinion  in  America  m  a  poweo^  fe^yil^^tp 
contemplate.  There  is  no  aristocracy,  ^ifil^^u^ 
no  throne  that,  is  above  it.  1%  m^^t  ^1^$^- 
siiderate^  liberal,  and  c^did,  or  it  iifi^  ^iji^^t 
extf em^e  wsery .  apd  iiyrustice..  We , ^yp  ;^^(fSS^ 
in  Avy^riq^.f^om  th^.d^spotism,  of  .J^i^jop^^^d 
the  few ;  jt  w>wai^S;to  rbe  ^eep,  whet%r  ^^^^{^1 
escape  the  despotism  of  :the  inany, ,,  N^,  ^Mn^fs 
moment,,  and  wiA^UMIW'  bofts^s^  oJ.UJ^er^,[^^tf«e 
is  Less,  .pmat9  and  .iif9eiltl  freedom ^JQ^mf^^, 
than  there  is, in  .Eiir^p^,!. ..  J^  s((fn)^  f^spo^t^s 
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^s  well;  but  surely  not  in  all  respects k  The 
soyerelgnty  of  tbe  many,  the  sovereigJpLty  of 
public  opMon',  may  become  hs  oppressive  and 
veixatibus  as  erVel'  was  the  jealotisy  of  arbltrtlry 
power.  It  may  beat  down  all  manly  tndepen^ 
dence,  all'individual  freedoto^— and  especially  in 
iJlose  wio  seek  fbr  office,  or  a^e  ainbitious  to 
stand' well  wkh  society;  it  may  make  stores  of 
us  te  effectually,  as  aAy  tyraany  that  ever 
existed:  It  miiy  make  us  a  mean,  tame,  time* 
^rntig  people,  who  shall  no^  dare  to  do  any 
thhig,  even  in  trifles,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
popular  will.  I  cbnfess,  that  in  this  view,  I  look 
With:  considerable  apprehension  upon  thdse  great 
^socii&tions, '  which,  however  good  their  end, 
create  a  public!  opinion  about  their  objects,  tiiat 
i*enders  it  hazardoui^  to  any  man's  reputation,  to 
dissent  from  them.  I  fear  that  mider  this  in- 
llU'ence,  charity,  and  all  th^  virtues,  will  be 
litA>le  to  lose  somethi^  of  their  manliness, 
freedom,  and  beauty;  that  they  may  become,  to 
some  extent;'  hollow-^hearted  a&d  ftlse— that 
.cfharfty  tkiay  be  promoted  at  the  expense  of  real 
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generosity,  find  temperance  at  the  expense  of 
sincerity,  and  mnch  seeming  good  at  the  expense 
of  much  secrcft  evil. 

Here,  then,  we  want  firm  and  liberal  Christian 
principle,  to  withstand  these  dangerous  tenden* 
cies.   We  want  it  to  enable  some  to  set  themselves 
firmly,  whether  in  politics  Or  religion,  against 
the  popular  will-    Yes,  we  want  men  who  will 
sacrifice  themselves*— who    will   be   martyr*— 
rather  than  sacrifice  their  own  free  and  single* 
minded  judgment.     I  might  hold  such  a  man  to 
be  wrong  in  his  opinion ;  but  unless  he  were  very 
wrong  indeed,  I  should  set  off  his  independence, 
in  the  account  of  social  influences,  as  more  than 
a  balance  for  his  error.     Error  can  be  corrected ; 
but  mental  slavery  seals  and  locks  up  the  very 
fountain  of  truth.     We  want  newspapers  that 
shall  dare  to  be  true  to  individual  conviction. 
And  would  that  there  were  such  a  thing  as  an 
independent  party  in  politics — that  useless,  worth- 
less, powerless,  contemptible  thing,  as  the  mere 
politician  would  regard  it — yet  it  would  do  a 
good  that  the  politician  does  not  think  of.     It 
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would  set  an  example  worth  a  thousand  party 
triumphs.  And  I  fancy,  too,  that  it  would  act  as 
a  balance  wheel,  to  control  the  violence  of  party 
movements.  The  old  Roman  virtue  consisted  in 
the  devotion,  the  saerifioe  of  tba  individual  to 
the  state.  The  redeeming  virtue  of  modem 
liberty  mioat  cohsist  in  th^  devotion,  alid  if  neied 
he,  the  sacrifice  of  the  individtial  to  tbuth  !  And 
lei  me  add,  that  the  supreme  danger  to  appre- 
hend(  ib  that  of  loeimg  all  inenial  and  nwral 
imbptndeneeJ 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
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Jcmmey  tg  lAverpool^Sensitweness  qf  Americana  to  PubUe 

BiRMiKGHAM,  April  12.      From   lion^oH'  to 
Birmingham  I  have  ridden  through  a   country 

clothed  with  living  verdure.     And  yet  England 

i 

is  several  degrees  north  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  this  is  April.  The  verdure  now  is  of 
one  deep  hue.  It  is  very  different  in  summer. 
When  I  came  to  Liverpool  last  year/I  was  struck 
with  the  light  green  of  the  fields  on  the  t)ahks  of 
the  Mersey.  It  may  have  been  caused  t)y  recent 
mowing.  What  attracted  my  attention  after- 
ward, in  travelling  through  England,  was  ihe 
variety  of  shades  upon  the  landscape.  I  presume 
that  this  arises  from  the  greater  variety  of 
grasses,  grains,  and  herbs,  cultivated ;  and  also 
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from  a  more  perfect  cultivation,  that  gives  to 
the  scythe  and  the  sickle  more  frequent  crops* 
The  country  wears  every  livery  of  green,  from 
the  darkest  to  the  lightest,  through  the  whole 
summer.  Oh!  those  rich  glades;  those  noble 
groves  and  clumps  of  trees  on  every  hillside ; 
those  cliffs,  with  their  soft  screening  of  ivy; 
those  velvet  la^ims,  with  loany  a  saaay  nook  iciid 
shaded  avenue,  sweet  enough  to  draw  the  foot- 
steps of  the  fairies;  those  embowered  cottages; 
those  glorious  parks ;  thpse  mag;i)i6cen,t  castles-^ 
shall  I  not — shall  I  never — see  them  again  ? 

The.  lowest  class  of  operatives  in  Birmingham 
and  Manchester  is  said  to  be  the  most  desperate 
and  dangerous  population  i,n  England ;  and  I  was 
very  desirous  to  see  a  specimen  of  it.  So  I  s^tid 
to  a  gentleman  here  one!  day,  "  I  want  to  see 
something  of  this  horrid  population  in  B^rwQg-> 
ham,  that  I  hear  so  much  about.  Pcay  take  me, 
now,  to  the  worst  part  of  your  city."  He  paused 
in  his  wal^  and  looked  at  me»  as  if  he  did  not  at 
all  comprehend  my  meaning,  "  Why,  you  know," 
said  I,  "  these,  desperate  operatives — these  people 

Q  3 
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that  are  sunk  bo  low,  ai  I  am  tM^  in  poverty^  «ni 
misery.  Mr.  — —  aftd  Mr,  -**-*-,  gpoke  of  them 
as  if  they  were  wild  animals,  iliat,  if  ti^gi^^ 
would  break  forth,  aod  devour  and  deitroy  on 
every  side;  and  would  be  almost  jtistified  m 
doing  so."  The  gentleman  looked  at  me  with 
a  surprise  that  would  have  been  disjileastire,  I 
think,  but  for  his  politeness.  **  Indeed  he  kmm 
of  no  such  people  in  Birminghaai.  Heeolild  take 
me  to  no  such  place.  There,"  he  said,  pointh^ 
down  a  lane  that  was  swarming  mth  women  iind 
children,  ill  clad  and  dirty  enough  to>inertt  a 
pretty  strong  description — *' there  at«  people  as 
poor  and  miserable  as  any,  perhaps,  in  Birming- 
ham, but  they  are  neither  desp^*ate  nor  dan« 
gerous."  They,  perhaps,  if  cooscilted,  wanld 
have  told  another  «tory!  Heaven  forbid  that 
ev^als  should! 

But  it  is  curious,  thouigh  natural,  this  habit  of 
seeing  iihings  connected  with  ourselves;  under 
aspects  so  widely  different  from  those  wkkb  pre* 
sent  themselves  to  a  stranger,  or  a  distant'<ob^ 
server.     It  really  requires  an  effort  of  pbiloso- 
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pUcal  ftbstrartiM^^  to  fci^ak  that  spell  af  aasoeia- 
^xl  by  wbioh  We  make  ourselves  rea{K)nsU3ie):  m 
a  »q^i  for  every  tiiisg  tbftt  belongs  to  our  cotititry 
or  our  town,  to  our^eiads^  «6et,  or  coterie.  '  For 
tkid  reiiSQiD)  the  unpitejudieed  stranger,,  or^  tra- 
itellervfis,  ia  tbe  proportion  of  kis  knowle^e, 
likely>to>be>  nearer  right  than  the  people  of  the 
eotf)DjtFyi\rhiah- he  describes. 

iBuit'itis  al  :pooir<  rule  th»^  will  not  work  both 
^iprays;  4nd  ti^ei^e  is  no  doubt  that  we  might  well 
tafee  borne' this  o^iserration  to  ourselves  in  Ame- 
rica«  TheTroUopes,  Halls,  and  Hamiltons,  have 
eertainly  Uld  us  many  truths ;  by  which  it  may 
be  hoped  that  our  manners,  at  least,  will  be 
mendedk  Nations  have  habits  like  mdividoals; 
they  have  eooeaatrieities^  which  propagate. them- 
selves l^  the. mere  force  of  habit  andoustom, 
without  any  original  reason.  I  am  sui^  I  know 
of  nothing  in  our  clilnate  or  ooostitution  that 
aocounts  f<br  that  aibomuiation,  called  spitting; 
many  among  uSiaare  as  free  fnom  it,  as  any  other 
people.  That  we  are  somewhart;  given  to  talking 
of  invoices  and  prices,  has,  indeed,  an  intelligible 
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cnuse;  h^^eometh  of  Itenudtttadeof  boMi^isf' 
end  the  foarfal  rapidity  widi  whioh  we  eat  :o«r 
dimiets,  ^speeidUy  in  public  places,  pro<ietd«;, 
perhaps,  Aom  die  same  eaose.  WeareaiMMin^B 
people^  in  a  sense  which  does  aot^and  never  did 
appertain  to  any  other  people*  Bvery  man  wiA 
us  has  a  stake  in  what  is  going  on  around  htat. 
This  most  of  course  give  a  turn  to  general  con^ 
versation,  and  prodnoe  an  effect  on  the  gcaieial 
numnerB  and  character.  It  may  do  evil  in '  some 
respects ;  but  it  is  certunly  the  spring  of  many 
energies.  If  you  pat  a  man's  •  fortniBes  -into  •  his 
own  hands,  you  put  a  life  into  him,  which,  tlioagh 
it  moydo  harm  to  his  maimers  or  his  morals,  is 
certainly  better  for  a  country  than  to  have.  4Nie 
large  class  in  it,  above  the  cares  of  business,  and 
another  and  hunger  class,  like  the  operatives  of 
Birmingham,  sunk  &r  enough  beneadi  its  profits. 
Better,  I  say-^betjber,  that  is,  for  the  de^ielofH 
ment  of  the  eneigies  of  a  whole  people* — better 
for  the  promotion  of  ultimate  general  happiness, 
and  I  believe  of  virtue,  too.  I  believe  it,  and  yet 
the  universal  competition  and  success  of  businesB 


in  ABMrka,  expose  us  1^  many  daog^rfl  whiobare 
fsertamly  to  be  regarded  witk<  a^0enioua»6je»!  J 
oocdd  wish  diali  the  :s|riotu9ea.  oi  lOiir  <fareign 
bret^ren.^  on  alV  these.  pointo,e(HiSd.  hane-come  tp 
«U9  With  aomethiaQig  less  of  e:itra^ag«aee|i  that  ibey 
might  have  dote  us  more  goad ;/  tbatttbeyifnigbi 
have  wounded  leaa^.  and  worked  imojte  kandly  for 
our  itoppov^mevfe.  Bi»t  thu&^it  ia,  that  imp^^et 
beingil:  must  -  help  one-  another ^  through  xmich 
imperfediofi.  .  Minds  are  fiung  into  the  fersiiaat* 
ing-maesjif  public 'opinion,  to  struggle  together, 
and  to  strike  many  a  rash  and  passionate  blow; 
bsrt  out  of  eroor  shall  come  truth,  out  of  confiiet- 
4ng  prejudices  pure  reason,  out  of  darkness  and 
eonfusion,  light  and  order. 

OuP' national  senaitiveaess  under  sueh  blows, 
deserves^  perhaps,  more-conssderation  thati  Jtfaas 
redetvedj  Our  situation  has  been- peouliar«  No 
cMbher  nation  has  had  .ins  temper  put.  toi  the  same 
trialv  Our  country  'has  'been  a  sort  of  terra  «»- 
eogmUi^  to  the  civilised  worlds  The  new  forms  of 
society  and  of  political  constitution  in  America, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  foreign  scru- 
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tiny*  We  hme  been  ofal^ed  to  be  pw^e  in 
die  eMe*^}ilaoed  upon  tike  table,  witb  half  a 
doseti  florgieal  opemtMS  anrand  us,  tflio  mtMie 
iheoiaelYeft  with  oar  wmeiflg.  Quite  surprised 
ibey  are  that  we  feel  the  knife  so  idii6h ;  and  tbe 
irritation  of  the  patient  tk^f  connt  a  very  gocki 
joke*  L^  thetn  take  our  place,  and  they  might 
find  the  d^renee  between  opetating,  and  being 
operated  upon.  The  tradi  is,  there  has  been  no 
feir  exefaaage  of  blows*  We  read  erefj  thing 
that  is  written  about  us ;  we  pay  that  compliment 
to  foreign  critieism,  and  to:  the  literatare  of  old^ 
nations*  But  our  pfodnetiond  do  not  obtain  the 
same  cnrreney  with  them.  Nor  have  we  the 
same  nnmber  of  needy  and  idle  gentlemen  to  go 
abroad,  with  &n  intention  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  pat  money  in  their  po<!ikets,  by  wrilSng  an 
entertaining  story  or  a  clever  satire  npon  the 
people  they  ^isxt.  fiesidei6,  is  there  n6  sendtiTe^ 
ness  in  England  or  Franoe  to  foreign  opinion  ? 
Half  of  the  wars  between  those  nations,  have 
found  more  thSan  half  of  the  origin^  prompting 
and  long-continued  exasperation  in  the  irritatkm 
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occasioaed  by  their  muitual  contempt.  And  yet 
they  are  nations  standing  in  na  peculiar  positkni 
before  the  world,  possessing  a  known  daracter 
and  establifibed  reputation,  and  feeling  them- 
selves entitled  to  return,  witii  imraediEEfee  reaction, 
blow  foar  blow,  and  soom  for  scorn. 

Our  sttaation  has  been  difiRsx^nt.  We  were  a 
new  pciople,.  under- nord  eiroumstanoes,  rising  to 
take  oirr^lace  in  the  soeiety  ofnatioiBs^  We  did 
not. know  exactly  how  we  were  to  be  reoei^red  by 
the  old  families  anound  U6«  America,  though 
she  knew  thnt.  her  ehildren  were  essentially  well 
instructed  and  well  bred,  yet  felt  that  they  were 
not,  perhaps,  so  well  trained  to  the  convention- 
alism and  iienseance  of  the  beem  wionde,  ami  she 
did  not  like  it,  that  Mr.  John  Bnll — a  haughty, 
and  sel^«afficient  old  gentleman,  on  the  opposite 
shore-^-^^:^  that  dowi^r  old  lady  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  should  stane  superciliously,  or 
toss  the  head  disdaiBfally,  when  they  passed 
by  her. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  warmly  attached  to 
our  political  system.    We  have  a  sentiment  of 
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lojralty  about  it.    The  constitution  is  our.  king. 

And  I  hold  this  wann  sentiment  towards  a  mere 

-    » 

abstraction  that  can  confer  no  titles  nor  pension^ 
upon  US,  to  be  quite  as  respectable  as  loyalty  to 

m 

a  king;  even  without  supposing  what  a  clever 
English  writer  fancies  to  be  true— p£z,,  tj^t  the 
love  of  the  king  is  only  a  sort  of  reflected^  self-: 
love  :  being,  he  says,  an  intense  plei^ure^,in 
seeing  a  being  just  like  themselves,  clothed  with 
such  majesty— the  very  apotheosis  of  gpor^  com;, 
mon-place  humanity.  At  any  rate,  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  some  consideration  for  this 
feeling  about  our  political  system.  And  it  is 
precisely  this  that  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
attacked  by  our  critics  abroad.  It  is  this  espe- 
cially that  we  defend,  when  we  resist  the  assaults 
that  are  made  upon  our  national  character.  And 
we  think  that  we  are  bound  to  defend  it,  if  any 
body  is  ;  and  that  for  higher  reasons  than  those 
which  concern  our  national  reputation.  ,  We 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  system  :  andj  we,  too^  ^ 
have  set  in  modem  times,  the  first  example  pf 
adopting  it.     It  is  the  very  post,  in  fa^t,  around. 
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whict  the  war  of  public  opinion  i^  to  rage,  for  a 
century  to  come ;  and  ill  would  if  teconi'e  W  tb 
shrink  from  our  part  in  the  contest.  Heaven 
^rant  that  we  may  do  something  better  than 
dispute ! — that  we  may  furnish  that  best  of  argn- 
meiits  for  the  popular  system,  an  illustration,  in' 
our  own  example,  of  its  benefits ! 

That  we  may  do  so,  I  am  willing  to  give  a 
hearing  ix)all  reasonable  admonitions  from  abroad.' 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  a  new  form  of  public 
opinion  is  rising  in  the  world;  nations  are  to 
stand  at  its  bar.  Hitherto,  public  opinion  has 
acted  chiefly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  coun- 
tries and  states  where  it  has  existed.  It  has  been 
a  most  efficient  and  useful  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  to  control  the  government,  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  fashion  or  habit,  that  arise 
among  themselves.  But  now,  public  opinion  is 
travelling  on  swift-winged  packets,  or  steam 
vessels,  and  railroads,  far  beyond  its  former 
bounds.  The  facilities  of  communication  between 
nations,  are  rapidly  increasing.  I  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  steam  ships  will 
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pass  from.  Hali&x  to  Valeneia  in  a  week ;  and 
guests  from  New  York  may  dioe  in  Lo^dcm,  and 
the  oontrafy ,  on  inritation  of  a  fortnight's  stand* 
ing.  Ont  railroads  will  soon  streteh  from  New 
York  to  Boston*--to  Poriland--^to  the  Penobseot 
--and,  ere  long^  to  HalifiBuc.  With  the  focilities, 
the  disposition  to  foreign  travel  wiU  increase; 
and  if  the  ciyilized  world  may  be  left  «t  peaee, 
its  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth  will  supply 
unexampled  means*  Nations  will  yet  become 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  feel  the  force 
of  each  other's  o{»nioil ;  as  distriats  of  the  saoie 
country  haTe^  in  times  past.  It  will  be  a  mighty 
power,  and  it  must  be  beneficial*  It  mnst  act 
upon  a  broad  scale,  and  will  not  be,  like  Tillage 
opinion,  a  .vexatious^  and  almost  personal  inter* 
ference  with  private  life.  It  mnst  be  mainly 
sound  and  wholesome;  it  cannot  skulk  into  lanes 
and  bypaths^  Uke  a  p^nny  newspaper ;  itsrebnfcis 
will  be  flung  9fyro^  upon  the  windd  of  heaven ; 
and  no  noble  act  o£  any  government — ^none  that 
can  bear  the  light,  need  fear  it*  It  must  be 
powerftiL      Nothing  stung  Bonaparte  to  such 
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Vexation,  as  the  Lond(m  jounnaJs*  So  let  it  be. 
Let  etery  unrighteoud  government  fear  some* 
thing  more  immediate  than  the  faint  echoes  of 
distant  historf •  Let  the  outraged  fights  of  hu- 
manity speak  in  thunders  from  every  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  Let  a  summoning  voiee  come  ft^m 
the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  a&d  eall  every  ruthless  despot  and  op- 
pressor before  ths  bab  of  thbworlj),  to  answer! 
LirsRPooL,  April  18.  At  the  parting  point, 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  feel  ties  to  England, 
tiiat  I  did  not  eitpect.  It  is  curious  and  could  not 
have  been  anticipated,  but  I  believe  that  one  may, 
all  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  make  more 
fkdendships  in  one  year  abroad,  than  he  would  in 
ten  years  at  home.  It  seems  as  if  a  thousand 
distrusts  and  difficulties  were  removed,  as  well 
wifth  one's  own  countrymen  abroad^  as  with 
9t^aaigers.  From  the  little  I  have  seen,  and  from 
the  much  that  I  am  able  to  infer,  I  feel  that 
society  in  England  is  clodied  wMi  many,  many 
dharms.    And  I  know  individuals  in  this  fair  and 
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Ueflflcd  iflit,  to  make  whose  acqaamtanee  and 
firi^icbbip  is  well  wortii  a  voyage  aorosft'  tbe  At<- 
laatie.  God  Uess  them !  Indeed,  I  hi^e  gohe 
to  tbe  length  of  makiBg  poetiyyinjaaj-^itiiadiiimi 
(boat  Bnglaad,  Blesnigs  upon  it{-^erro«t  and 
gffate&il,  if  not  poetic.  Brilaiii"is  to  me"  no  mt»& 
a  Mlioni  biU  a  heing.  With  AkKnirel^teittis'  i 
shall  gaise  upon  her  receding  shores^aad^safv^and 
for  e^ei*  aay,  *'  Peaoe  be  within  her  gated, '^uid 
proaperity  in  her  palaces  T'  •  -  - 

April  24w  To-day  I  eet  sail  for  Ameri oal 
Afffil  26»  On^  on,  like  a  mighty  bind,  streileiu 
ing  her  fii^t  across  the  inimitable  o^aD,  with 
Bigbt  and  tempest  brooding .  aroand  •  het<  ^durk 
way.  Our  ship  is  now^r^leaYing  doe  last  point  m 
Eurqpe  (IveIand>^-strikiBg  ont  into  tbs  boon^ 
less  deep*  Toniay,  I  laid  mysdf  dqwn)tirtilthe 
sunny  deofc»  nestling  imyselfy  as  it  wens^'iiponi^hfe 
back  of  thia  siightf  bird-HNHanl  asrl  Iby ,  proti^oliid 
from  tkt  wind  under  the  lae  of  theship'ajside; 
the  situation  reeled  those  days  when  I  had:thus 
lain  myself  down  Oft  the  sonny  side  of  a  Jiedgo^ 
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upoin  iny  &ther's  fields,  amidst;  all  the  dtfange 
aivd  mysterious  dreams  of  boyhood.  But  what 
di&rent  iituadioas  wei^e  thus  coimected  b^  the 
ebain  of ,  ^association !  Then  I  reelined  amidst 
IbQ.  rastlitig  of  leares^  the  fragi^asnee  of  wiM 
fl^wera,  and  the  wood  notes  of  a  thousand  merry 
aoxlgstersi^aild  my  dreams  irere  dreditns  indeed — 
Tague,  ftuetuatiag,  and  half  unoonscious^^and 
pa^s^d  .or$r  any  mind  like  the  shadows  of  ddudd 
over  the  surrounding  landscape.  Those  dreams 
passed  tooi  within  lb  oompaiss  as  limited,  perhaps, 
aad}  seldom,  probably,  stretched  themselves  to 
the  Old  World:  No^  I  return  a  traveller  from 
d)0;£  Old -World ;  I  repose  not  on  the  soKdand 
quiet  earthy  but  on  a  frail  bark  that-  i^  tos^d 
Upon  ^' the '  fathomless  and  fitful  witers:^'''  1 
mi9diflate?iipta.jL  wider  expdrieiios ;  I  dreltin  upon 
deeper  malteps  than  beforer  I'  deeato  as^ime, 
tttanyi.o^  who6e>  dreams  haire  tovned  to*  ^<M 
re^lttBBs ::  and  yet,  sa  strangely,  it  may  be;  am  I 
eoustituted,!  that^llie  cbreams.  of  my  ohildhood 
wete  not  &esli^,;tfa8n  my  ftelinga  and  fancies, 
upon  a  thousand  subjects,  are  now ! 
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''  Oh  night. 

And  stonn^  and  daikne^Sy  ye  are  wondrous  strong  I " 

Bat  ye  are  not  stronger  tban  the  l^ ooding  me- 
ditations  and  wrestlmg  thoughts,  ths^  darken 
and  sweep,  in  might  and  mystery,  throagh  our 
souls! 

May  1 .  This  morning,  as  my  state-room  chnm 
and  myself  lay  conversing  in  our  berths,  and  the 
ship  fetched  one  of  those  deep  lurches  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  that  makes  one  feel  so  sensibly 
the  depths  of  his  stomach,  ^^  There,"  I  said, 
'^  what  sort  of  a  curve  do  you  think  the  ship 
described  then?  was  it  parabolic  or  hyperbolic?" 
— alluding,  of  course,  to  the  mathematical  circles. 
"  It  was  diabolic,  I  think,"  said  F.  Pretty  good, 
wasn't  it  ?  But  how  good  it  was  no  one  can  tell 
who  has  not  been  at  sea.  For,  truly,  this  sym- 
pathy with  the  ship  is  a  thing  indescribable.  It 
seems  as  if  the  very  fibres  of  your  heart  (or 
stomach,  at  least)  were  knitted  to  its  mighty  ribs. 
Its  motions  become,  as  it  were,  the  motions  of 
your  whole  interior  being — ^f  the  very  nerves, 
fibres,  and  fluids  of  your  entire  system.     Its 
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abominable  smells  are  the  very  breath  of  your 
nostrils.  You  become  a  being  of  tides,  waves, 
winds,  and  all  i^estless  elements. 

May  22.  Land!  land!  Were  there  ever  four 
letters  that  expressed  so  much  as  these  four? 
Yes,  there  are  four  letters  that  express  more — 
the  four  that  spell — home. 


THE   END. 


Stevena  and  PardoD»  Frintersj  37,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
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